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WILLIAM  PATRICK,  ESQ.  OF  ROUGinVOOD, 

Who,  by  the  erection  on  the  Barony  of  Craigie,  Ayrshire, 
of  the  only  Pubhc  Mouumynt  commemorative  of  Sir 
AVilliam  Wallace  in  his  native  laud,  has  so  nobly  evinced 
his  sense  of  tlie  invaluable  blessings  resulting  to  Scotland 
from  the  glorious  achievements  of  that  great  Patriot  Hero 
in  tiic  sacred  cause  of  his  Couiilry's  Independence. 


Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


PREFACE. 


It  is  remarkable  that  no  popular  edition  of  the  Life  of' 
Wallace  exists,  if  we  except  Henry  the  Minstrel's  metrical 
work,  rendered  into  "modern  Scots  verse"  by  Hamilton  of 
Gilbertfield.  To  supply  that  want  in  our  national  literature 
the  present  work  has  been  undertaken.  It,  however,  only 
lays  claim  to  the  merit  of  being  a  faithful  narrative,  com- 
piled from  the  highest  authorities,  and  adapted  for  universal 
appreciation,  being  free  from  the  many  antiquarian  references 
which  encumber  the  pages  of  the  greater  portion  of  for- 
mer biogra;phies.  These  tend  greatly  to  distract  the  general 
reader's  attention ;  and  instead  of  noting  every  author  con- 
sulted, a  list  is  appended  of  works  relating  to  the  subject. 
It  may  be  truly  said  of  Wallace  as  of  Burns,  that  were  all 
the  written  accounts  of  his  wonderful  and  heroic  actions 
destroyed,  a  biography  as  complete  as  any  extant  could 
be  easily  written  from  the  memories  of  his  countrynien. 
His  fame,  however,  is  not  confined  alone  to  his  "beloved 
country;"  even  in  liis  lifetime  it  was  known  to  the 
civilised  world,  and  his  memory  is  now  dear  to  every 
nation  in  whose  breast  glows  the  least  spark  of  freedom. 
His  gallant  deeds  have  been  the  theme  of  the  poets  and 
liistorians  in  all  languages.  They  have  vied  with  each 
utlier  in  comparing  their  most  distinguished  warriors  to 
the  Kniglit  of  Elderslie.  Comparisons,  however  groat.  Jail 
short  in  the  ciusc  of  Walhicc.  He  stands  high  above  them 
aU,  and  is  acknowledged  the  most  i)erfect  model  of  the 
Tatriot  Hero  the  world  lias  ever  bclielil. 


VIU  PREFACE. 

The  reader  is  reminded  that  more  than  five  centuries  und 
a-half  have  passed  away  since  the  "barbarous"  deeds  de- 
picted in  these  pages  took  place.  It  is  a  period  remembered 
as  dark  and  melancholy  in  British  history.  The  feuds  and 
animosities  which  then  divided  the  Scotch  and  English 
iseople,  (but  more  j)articularly  their  selfish  rulers,)  have 
happily  long  since  disappeared.  Mutual  intercourse  has 
done  Avhat  despotism  failed  to  do — indissolubly  united  the 
two  nations ;  and  the  youth  of  both  kingdoms  may  now 
proudly  claim  Wallace  as  their  common  ancestor.  The 
present  Memoir,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  not  only  acce]!- 
table  to  the  leal  Scot,  but  to  his  Southern  neighbour. 
Wallace,  we  may  here  remark,  had  to  contend  in  his 
war  of  independence  more  against  the  artifices  of  a 
deceitful  monarch  than  the  people  whom  he  tyrannically 
ruled.  Edward  himself  was  repeatedly  coerced  by  his 
own  subjects,  who  openly  showed  great  reluctance  to 
join  him  in  his  aggressive  measures  towards  Scotland.  A 
living  Enghsh  historian  says: — "The  Englishman  who 
now  reads  of  the  deeds  of  Wallace  or  of  Bruce,  or  hears 
the  stirring  words  of  one  of  the  noblest*  lyrics  of  any 
tongue,  feels  that  the  call  to  'lay  the  proud  usurpers  low,'  is 
one  which  stirs  his  blood  as  much  as  that  of  the  born  Scots- 
man ; — for  the  small  distinctions  of  locality  have  vanished, 
and  the  universal  sympathies  for  the  brave  and  the  op- 
pressed stay  not  to  ask  whether  the  battle  for  freedom 
was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  or  of  the  Forth."* 

Glasgow,  1858. 


*  The  Popular  History  of  England,  by  Cluirlus  Knight.    London :  Brad- 
bury and  Evaua.     ISOS. 
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In  many  a  castle,  town,  and  plain, 

Mountain  and  forest,  still  remain 

Fondly  cherish'd  spots,  M'hich  claim 

The  proud  distinction  of  his  honour'd  name. 

Swells  the  huge  ruin's  massy  heap 

In  castled  court  ?  'tis  Wallace's  keep. 

What  stateUest  o'er  the  rest  may  lower 
Of  time-worn  wall,  where  rook  and  daw, 
With  wheeling  flight  and  ceaseless  caw, 

Keep  busy  stir,  is  Wallace's  tower. 

If  through  the  greenwood's  hanging  screen. 

High  o'er  the  deeply-bedded  wave, 
The  mouth  of  arching  cleft  is  seen. 

Yawning  dark,  'tis  Wallace's  cave. 
If  o'er  its  jutting  barrier  gray. 

Tinted  by  time,  with  furious  din, 
The  rude  crags  silver 'd  with  its  spray, 

Slioot  the  wild  flood,  'tis  Wallace's  lin. 

Mis.s  Baillie's  "Wallace." 


THE     WAl.l.iCE      MONUMENT 
J  T  B/icluiaA  Arehuaci  I'.li. 


THE 
ABBEY  CRAIG,  STIRLING. 


The  Monument,  of  which  an  engraving  is  herewith  given, 
is  from  a  design  by  J.  T.  Rochead,  Esq.,  Glasgow.  It 
consists  of  a  lofty  and  imposing  Scottish  Baronial  Tower, 
of  above  200  feet  high ;  and  including  the  height  of  the 
rock  upon  which  it  stands,  will  be  nearly  600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river  Forth.  It  is  thirty-six  feet  square, 
having  walls  fifteen  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  graduating 
from  five  to  six  feet  at  the  top.  The  mas»nry  will  be 
of  a  strong  and  enduring  material.  At  the  east  side  of 
the  Tower  is  the  keeper's  house,  between  which  and  the 
Monument  is  an  open  court-yard,  entered  by  a  circular- 
arched  gateway,  surmounted  by  the  hcraldric  honours 
of  Sir  William  Wallace.  Passing  through  the  gateway 
into  a  stone-arched  passage,  a  straight  flight  of  steps,  set 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  leads  to  an  open,  octagonal 
winding  staircase,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  solid  ashlar 
work,  projecting  from  the  south-west  angle  of  the  building, 
and  running  up  nearly  its  entire  height.  The  walls  of  the 
staircase  are  pierced  with  narrow  slits,  or  lights,  continu- 
ously in  each  flight  of  steps  to  the  summit  of  the  square 
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tower.  Externally  the  walls  of  the  staircase  are  bound 
about  with  imitation  rope-work,  with  bold  moulded  angles. 
The  staircase  conducts  to  several  spacious  and  lofty  balls 
— the  ceilings  and  floors  of  which  are  fire-proof,  being 
arched  with  brick  and  laid  with  thick  Mosaic  tiles.  The 
rooms  will  be  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  and 
for  the  formation  of  a  Museum — a  repository  of  antiquities 
illustrative  of  early  Scottish  history.  The  apex  of  the 
Monument  shows  the  form  of  an  imperial  crown  of  fifty 
feet  in  height — of  much  grace  and  beauty — forming  a 
most  appropriate  and  graceful  termination  to  the  whole, 
and  which  cannot  fail  to  present  a  marked  outline,  when 
seen  against  the  open  sky.  The  summit  of  the  Monu- 
ment will  command  a  magnificent  view  of  the  wide  and 
extensive  plain  —  the  scene  of  many  fierce  contests  for 
Scottish  liberty  and  independence. 

Glasgow,  1861. 
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DEkRIPTIO&  /^^,^ 


OF 


WALLACE    MONUMENT, 


BARNWEILL,  AYRSHIRE. 


Land  of  bright  deeds  and  minstrel-lore! 

Withhold  that  guerdon  now  no  more; 

On  some  bold  height  of  awful  form,  ■' 

Stem  eyrie  of  the  cloud  and  storm. 

Sublimely  mingling  with  the  skies. 

Bid  the  proud  Cenotaph  arise: 

Not  to  record  the  name  that  thrills 

Thy  soul,  the  watchword  of  thy  hills; 

Not  to  assert,  with  needless  claim, 

The  bright  for  ever  of  its  fame; 

But,  in  the  ages  yet  untold, 

When  ours  shall  be  the  days  of  old, 

To  rouse  high  hearts,  and  speak  thy  pride 

In  him,  for  thee  who  lived  and  died. 

Felicia  Hemans. 


THE  WALLACE  MONUMENT, 

AT  BAENWEILL,  AYRSHIRE. 

The  "Wallace  Monument,  a  view  of  wLich  adorns  the 
title  page  of  this  publication,  is  situated  on  the  hill  of 
Barnweill,  in  the  parish  of  Craigie,  distant  about  seven 
miles  from  Ayr,  and  six  from  Kilmarnock.  The  site 
has  been  happily  chosen,  the  summit  of  the  gently 
swelling  hill  being  more  elevated  than  any  of  the 
neighbouring  grounds,  the  magnificent  and  richly- 
diversified  prospects  which  it  commands  are  un- 
obstructed in  every  direction;  while  from  the  same 
cause,  the  Tower  is  a  significant  object  in  the  landscape 
several  miles  around.  It  becomes,  too,  all  the  more 
conspicuous  when  fi'om  above  its  parapet,  on  certain 
specified  anniversaries,  the  Wallace  Flag  is  beheld 
high,  waving  over  the  tuft  of  trees  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  Monument  stands. 

That  no  monumental  honours  in  the  least  worthy  of 
his  fame  should  at  any  time  have  been  awarded  our 
National  Hero  in  AjTshire — a  district  so  rich  in 
traditionary  records  of  his  youthful  exploits,  and  the 
scene  of  several  of  his  valorous  achievements,  and  so 
abounding  withal  in  places  with  which  his  memory, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  conthuies  to  be  associated, 
seems  little  creditable  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
county.  True,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  having  had 
within  the  present  century  two  statues  of  Wallace 
erected  in  the  town  of  Ayr,  however  unworthy  of  their 
object  these  may  be  deemed,  they  have  set  the  county, 
in  respect  to  honouring  his  memory,  in  advance  of  any 
other  in  the  kingdom.  The  defence,  such  as  it  is,  can- 
not well  be  gainsayed,  inasmuch  as,  prior  to  the  erection 
of  the  ]\Iomnncnt  we  are  about  to  describe,  there  were 
only  other  three,  in  as  many  different  counties,  com- 
memorative of  Wallace  to  be  met  with  in  Scotland. 
Indeed,  until  the  construction,  in  1855,  of  the  monu- 
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ment  alluded  to,  the  country  had  nothing  to  show  that 
could  with  strict  propriety  be  termed  a  public  memorial 
reared  in  honour  of  her  "great  Heir  of  Fame,"  and 
expressly  for  the  benefit  and  gratification  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  The  gigantic  statue  of  the  patriot 
erected  in  1814  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan  at  Dryburgh, 
is  of  course  private  property,  and  as  such  it  may  be 
removed,  or  the  public  excluded  from  visiting  it,  at  the 
will  of  the  proprietor;  while  the  statue  at  Lanark — 
the  gift  of  the  late  Mr  Forrest,  sculptor,  in  1837,  to 
the  burgh — the  only  other  sculptured  representation  of 
the  chieftain  we  are  aware  of  in  the  kingdom,  is  as 
little  entitled  to  be  considered  a  public  memorial  in 
any  way  worthy  of  Wallace,  as  either  of  those  referred 
to  at  Ayr.  In  addition  to  these  four  statues,  a  slen- 
der square-sided  stone,  reared  in  1810  at  Redding 
Ptidge,  parish  of  Polmont,  on  the  spot  where  Wallace 
beheld,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  the 
advance  of  Edward's  army  from  Linlithgow,  made  up, 
(we  believe,  until  1855,)  the  whole  of  the  insignificant 
memorials  consecrated  by  his  country  to  the  cherished 
memory  of  him  whose  glowing  history  has  to  many  a  suc- 
cessive generation  been  familiar  as  "household  words." 
Of  the  proposed  National  Monument,  it  would 
perhaps  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  more  than  to 
express  the  hope,  that  before  the  lapse  of  many 
seasons,  a  pile  may  be  raised  on  the  Abbey  Craig  near 
Stirling,  alike  worthy  of  the  nation  and  the  resplen- 
dent memory  of  the  great  "patriot  hero "  to  whom, 
under  Heaven,  we  owe  our  form  of  social  life,  and 
the  possession  of  national  existence.  Still,  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  the  strenuous  efforts  yet  to  be 
made,  ere  the  promoters  of  this  highly  laudable 
undertaking  be  cheered  with  the  ^jrospect  of  success, 
we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  the  discouraging 
fact,  that  all  attempts  of  the  kind  on  a  smaller 
scale  have  hitherto  failed.  Though  there  lurks  a 
fear,  it  has  been  observed,  lest  the  f;ime  of  Wallace 
should    be   lost   sight   of   through    our    neglect,   we 
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try  rather  unsuccessfully  to  excuse  ourselves  on  the 
plea  that  he  needs  "no  such  weak  witness  of  his 
name,"  as  "the  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones," 
when  so  many  objects  of  a  more  permanent  nature 
than  statue,  tower,  or  pyramid,  serve  to  remind,  us 
of  his  honoured  name.  A  much  greater  number, 
however,  we  believe  decline  assistance  to  all  such 
undertakings,  not  so  much  for  the  above  reason  as 
from  the  most  impenetrable  apathy  to  every  enter- 
prise, not  of  a  decidedly  utilitarian  purport.  To  such 
cold  and  sordid  objections  may  be  ascribed  the  in- 
difference Avith  which  every  proposal  regarding  the 
erection  of  a  Monument  to  Wallace  in  Ayrshire  has 
been  uniformly  received.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
this  volume  is  inscribed,  finding,  after  waiting  a  good 
many  years,  none  of  his  appeals  or  suggestions  on  the 
subject  in  the  local  newspapers  responded  to,  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  further  invoking  the  aid  and  con- 
currence of  numbers,  and  magnanimously  resolved  to 
discharge  the  debt  himself,  so  long  due  by  the  district 
to  the  memory  of  "Freedom's  best  and  bravest  son." 
Accordingly,  early  in  1635 — a  site  for  the  memorial, 
and  a  lodge  within  the  same  enclosure,  having  been 
previously  granted  by  the  late  General  Ncill,  on  his 
estate  of  Barnweill — plans  of  a  Monument,  in  the  form 
of  a  square  Tower,  etc.,  were  advertised  for;  and  from 
among  a  goodly  number  which  in  a  short  time  the 
occasion  brought  forward,  a  design  by  Mr  Itobert 
Snodgrass,  Ijcith,  proving  the  most  appropriate,  was 
adopted.  The  execution  of  the  design  having  devolved 
on  the  architect,  the  work  was  carried  forward  with  so 
much  perseverance  that  the  structure  was  covered  in 
by  the  close  of  the  year. 

And  thus  was  devised  and  arose  within  the  compass 
of  18."»5,  at  the  energetic  command  of  one  patriotic 
individual,  on  the  hill  of  ]3arnweill,  a  Monument  which 
shall  to  future  gcneration;S  tell  of  "  Wallace  and  inde- 
j)endence."  From  the  ro])roaching  wail  of  the  poetcs.s, 
Ayrshire  must  henceforth  be  exempted,  howsoever  long 
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and  justly  the  following  lines  may  be  applicable  to  the 
country  at  large : — 

"The  stranger  comes,  his  eye  explores 
The  wilds  of  thy  majestic  shores ; 
Yet  vainly  seeks  one  votive  stone, 
Raised  to  the  Hero  all  thine  own." 

"No  man,"  says  a  spirited  writer  in  one  of  the 
county  newspapers,  who  visited  the  Tower  shortly 
after  its  construction,  "No  man  that  we  know  of 
ever  before  erected  unaided  a  public  Monument." 
This,"  he  continues,  "  Mr  Patrick  has  done,  and  he  has 
done  more.  He  has  erected  a  noble  Monument,  and 
with  true  greatness  of  mind  has  not  sought  to  identify 
his  own  name  with  the  deed.  Actuated  solely  by  ad- 
miration for  the  virtues  of  the  great  departed,  he  has 
sought  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Scotland's  Hero 
in  the  county,  and  has  carefully  avoided  all  mention 
of  himself;  but  though  no  formal  tablet  tells  of  him 
who  raised  the  trophy,  well  we  know  that  the  name  of 
the  generous  founder  will  long  be  gratefully  remembered 
in  Ayrshire,  and  that  many  loving  hearts  will  in  future 
ages  speak  with  pride  of  the  man  who  delighted  to 
honour  the  noblest  historical  character  of  his  country." 

The  Tower  is  about  seventeen  feet  square  at  the 
base,  and  fully  sixty  feet  in  height.  The  body  of  the 
structure  is  of  squared  ashlar,  and  the  mouldings  and 
projections  of  polished  workmanship.  The  details  as 
well  as  the  leading  features  of  the  design  being  so  dis- 
tinctly displayed  in  the  engraving,  further  notice  of 
either  is  rendered  unnecessary.  The  style  being  a 
modification  of  the  early  Baronial  Architecture  of  Scot- 
land, the  design,  considering  the  limited  bounds  of  the 
subject,  is  not  wanting  in  picturesque  effects.  The 
entrance  door  faces  the  east,  and  in  each  of  the  other 
sides  of  the  Tower  is  a  compartment,  bearing  an  in- 
scription, of  similar  dimensions  and  form  to  the  upper 
half  of  the  doorway.  Over  the  latter,  though,  from 
the  smallness  of  the  scale,  but  imperfectly  indicated  in 
the  engraving,  are  beautifully  sculptured  the  armorial 
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honours  of  the  Hero,  with  crest,  mantlings,  and  the 
motto  '■^Pro  Lihertate  Patriae.''''  This  is  a  piece  of  first- 
class  workmanship,  and  was,  along  with  Ihe  several  in- 
scriptions, executed  by  Mr  J.  Logan,  an  artizan  gifted 
with  superior  taste,  and  a  natural  professional  dexterity 
of  hand.  The  inscriptions  in  the  compartments  on 
the  north,  west,  and  south  sides  of  the  Tower,  are  re- 
spectively as  follows : — 

ERECTED,  MDCCCLV. 
In  honour  of  Scotland's  great  National  Hero,  the  re- 
nowned Sir  AVilliam  Wallace — born  mcclxx. — who, 
after  performing  numerous  exploits  of  the  most  con- 
summate bravery  in  defence  of  the  independence  of 
his  country,  was  basely  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  by  whom,  to  their  everlasting  disgrace,  he  was 
most  unjustifiably  put  to  death  on  the  xxiii.  of  August, 

MCCCV. 

Centuries  have  not  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  heroic 
achievements;  and  the  memory  of  this  most  dis- 
interested of  Patriots  shall,  through  all  ages,  be 
honoured  and  revered  by  his  countrymen. 

"  A  soul  supreme,  in  each  hard  conflict  tried, 
Alcove  all  pain,  all  passion,  and  aU  pride ; 
ITie  frown  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath. 
The  love  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death." 


SIR   WILLIAM   WALLACE, 

KEGENT  OP  SCOTLAND,  MCCXOVIL 

In  resistance  to  treacherous  invasion,  and  in  defence  of 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  Country,  he  fought  against 
fearful  odds,  the  desperate  battles  of  Biggar,  Stirling, 
Black  Earnsidc,  and  Falkirk,  and  between  these  actions, 
in  little  more  than  a  year,  he  stormed  and  took  from 
the  invaders  every  fortress,  castle,  and  town  which 
they  had  seized  in  the  kingdom.  Though  worsted  at 
F;dkirk  by  overwhelming  numbers,  aided  by  fatal  dis- 
sensions in  his  own  army,  his  undaunted  spirit  was  not 
subdued,  but  ever  animated  by  the  noblest  patriotism, 
he  continued  warring  with  the  oppressors  of  his  native 
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land,  until  his  foul  betrayal,  seven  years  after  that  dis- 
astrous battle,  by  the  execrable  Monteith. 

"  At  Wallace'  name  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood ! " 

Ever  honoured  be  the  memory  of  the  matchless  Sir 
William  "Wallace,  the  first  of  his  countrymen,  who  in 
an  age  of  despair,  arose  and 

"  Dared  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride ;" 

throw  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  oppression,  and  maintain 
the  independence  and  nationality  of  Scotland,  and  who, 
by  deeds  of  surpassing  valour  and  stainless  patriotism, 
has  glorified  this,  his  native  land,  and  imperishably 
associated  his  name  with  the  defence  of  national  rights, 
and  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  free-born  men. 

From  Greece,  arose  Leonidas,  from  Scotland,  Wal- 
lace, and  from  America,  Washington — names  which 
shall  remain  through  all  time  the  Watchwords  and 
Beacons  of  Liberty. 

On  entering  the  Tower  to  the  left  is  a  hanging 
spiral  stair  leading  to  the  summit  of  the  structure.  It 
is  of  easy  ascent,  consists  of  eighty-two  steps,  and  is 
well  lighted  from  the  platform,  and  by  a  window  in 
one  of  the  side- walls.  The  small  basement  apartment 
is  furnished  with  a  bench  along  two  of  the  walls,  and 
a  table  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  Portraits 
and  inscriptions  were  at  first  proposed  to  have  been 
hung  on  the  walls,  'especially  a  beautifully  litho- 
graphed head  of  Wallace,  but  the  intention  has  in  the 
meantime  been  abandoned,  the  apartment  having  been 
found  to  be  too  much  exposed  to  atmospheric  moisture, 
while  the  light  from  above  and  that  entering  by  the 
doorway  falling  principally  on  the  pavement,  proved  as 
adverse  to  the  exposition  of  engravings  as  the  moisture 
would  have  been  detrimental.  For  these  reasons  they 
have  been  placed  in  the  parlour  of  the  Lodge,  and  on 
leaving  the  Tower,  we  may  take  a  look  at  them  before 
quittmg  the  grounds. 
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The  panorama  displayed  from  the  summit  of  the 
Tower  is  of  great  extent,  and  variegated  with  magnifi- 
cent and  lovely   features.       From   south   to  north  it 
extends  from  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  "  Scotia's  northern 
battlement  of  hills"  beyond  Benlomond,  and  from  the 
heath-covered  up-lands  above  Cumnock  and  Muirkirk  in 
the  east,  to  the  island  of  Jura  in  the  west,  the  rounded 
summits  of  which  are  seen  towering  above  the  less 
elevated  part  of  the  cliffy  sky-line  ridge  of  Arran.    The 
spacious  area  between  these  bounding  extremes  is  com- 
posed more  or  less  of  seven   counties,  and  presents 
the  richest  and  most  contrasted  variety  of  surface  ima- 
ginable.    From  north  to   south  and  south-west,  the 
noble  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  with  its  picturesque  and 
town-studded  shores,  lies  stretched  out  in  all  its  loveli- 
ness.     To  the  northwest,  the  serrated  outline  of  the 
Cowal  mountains,  with  Bute,  the  Cumbraes  and  Jura, 
fill  the  landscape;  while  stretching  southwards  from 
these,   the  island  of  Arran  shoots  aloft  its  towering 
heights  in  all  the  sublimity  of  their  own  peculiar  alpine 
majesty.    In  the  south-west,  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  is  seen 
clearly  defined  against  the  sky,  beyond  which  the  coast 
of  Ireland  hangs  like  a  faint  cloud  on  the  verge  of  the 
horizon;  while  in  the  same  direction,  Ailsa,  the  "craggy 
ocean  pyramid,"  standing  out  of  the  placid  waters  in 
lonely  and  invulnerable  grandeur,  presents  its  emphatic 
form.     On  the  Ayrshire  side  of  the  estuary  are  dis- 
ceruable  the  towns   of  Ardrossan,    Saltcoats,    Irvine, 
Troon,  Monkton,  Prestwick,  and  Ayr;  and  beyond  the 
latter.  Brown  Carrick  Hill  shuts  in  the  prospect,  and 
precludes  the  eye  from  revelling  over  any  portion  of 
the  territory  where   "Bruce   ance   rul'd  the   martial 
ranks."     Looking  southwards,  the  summit  of  Mochrum 
Hill  is  seen  above  the    Brown    Carrick   Ridge;    and 
beyond  in  the  ftir  distance  the  peaks  of  the  Galloway 
Mountains,  among  which,  to  the  east,  the  bulky  form 
of  Cairnsmuir  stands  out  in  blunt  relief,  and  along  with 
the  Straiton,  Dalmellington,  and  New  Cumnock  Hills, 
form    a   magnificent   mountain  range;  while   in   sub- 
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ordinate  elevation,  and  more  directly  southwards,  the 
"Craigs  o'  Kyle,"  rising  from  the  irregular  undulating 
grounds  which  they  dominate,  meet  the  eye.  The 
stretch  of  country  lying  between  these  mountains 
and  the  Monument  includes  a  great  many  well- 
known  estates  in  the  district,  with  all  the  varied  hill 
and  dale,  marking  this  highly  cultivated  part  of  the 
country.  To  the  south-east,  Cairntable  HUl,  and  the 
heights  above  Muirkirk,  bound  the  prospect;  the  woods 
around  "the  castle  o'  Montgomery,"  the  Auchinleck 
and  Barskimming  plantations,  Ballochmyle  Bridge,  the 
town  of  Mauchline,  the  trees  of  Mossgiel  and  Lochlee, 
composing  the  middle  distance  of  the  view;  and  in 
the  more  immediate  foreground  stands  the  town  of 
Torbolton,  with  the  loch  and  monastic  remains  of  Fail. 
To  the  north-east,  are  distinctly  visible  the  castle  of 
Loudon,  with  its  "bonnie  woods  and  braes;"  and  more 
to  the  left,  the  woods  of  Crawfordland,  the  stately  ruins 
of  Dean  Castle,  and  the  town  of  Kilmarnock,  with  its 
spires  and  chimney-stalks,  over-canopied  with  gauzy 
smoke,  beyond  which  the  towns,  or  at  least  the  sites 
of  Stewarton  and  Dunlop,  are  pointed  out,  and  away 
to  the  north-west,  the  lofty  church  tower  of  Beith  can 
at  times  be  hazily  descried.  West  of  Kilmarnock, 
in  the  distance,  are  seen  the  dark  outstretching  woods  of 
Eglinton,  the  ancient  town  of  Kilwinning,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring blazing  iron-works,  as  well  as  the  more  northerly 
furnaces  of  Dairy  and  Glcngarnock;  the  latter  backed  by 
the  KUbirnie  range  of  hills,  of  which  the  sombre  and 
solitary-looking  Misty- Law  is  reputed  the  most  sky- 
kissing  elevation  in  the  district.  Away  in  the  extreme 
north,  part  of  Perthshire  mountains,  "clad  in  colours 
of  the  air,"  is  visible,  while  boldly  in  advance  of  these, 
the  lofty  and  portly  Benlomond,  with,  on  either  hand, 
his  court  of  giant  compeers,  all  in  their  robes  of  bluish 
hue,  form  a  background  to  this  section  of  the  j)anorama 
of  almost  unequalled  grandeur.  In  the  middle  dis- 
tance, or  about  a  mile  and  a-half  northwards  of  the 
Tower,  the  Kirktown  of  Craigie,  with  its  church  and 
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tlie  manse,  surrounded  by  lofty  and  umbrageous  trees, 
form  pleasing  features  in  the  view ;  while  considerably 
to  the  left,  the  lonely-looking  and  sadly-dilapidated 
ruins  of  Craigie  Castle,  the  proud  seat  for  several  cen- 
turies of  collateral  descendants  of  the  Wallaces  of 
Elderslie,  impart  a  charm  and  moral  interest  to  the 
scene.  Still  farther  to  the  north-west,  and  rising 
over  the  embowering  trees  amid  which  the  rural  vil- 
lage of  Symington  lies  screened,  appear  in  the  dis- 
tance the  shattered  walls,  long  "tenantless  save  to 
the  crannying  wind,"  of  Dundonald  Castle,  erst  a 
regal  abode,  and  in  1389  the  scene  of  a  monarch's 
death  On  the  elevated  ground  to  the  left,  and  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  castle,  the  Warley,  or  War- 
like Hill,  with  its  double  crown  of  circular  encamp- 
ments, the  rude  remains  of  prehistoric  times,  is  dis- 
cernible. In  every  direction  the  environs  of  the  Tower 
present  a  gently  undulating  and  highly  cultivated  ap- 
pearance, and  towards  the  south  and  south-west  bear 
their  verdant  mantling  down  to  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
distant  at  the  nearest  point  about  four  miles.  All 
around  the  prospect  is  enlivened  with  numerous  com- 
fortable looking  homesteads,  presided  over  at  intervals 
by  family  residences,  seated  amidst  centurial  trees; 
while  everywhere  woodland  ranges,  and  belts  and 
clumps  of  plantations,  "beautiful  in  various  dyes," 
richly  diversify  the  scenes  which  they  shelter  and 
adorn.  Viewed  in  whatever  direction,  the  country, 
as  seen  from  the  Monument,  is  of  the  most  interesting 
description,  and  cannot  fail,  we  should  think,  to  prove 
highly  gratifying  to  every  votary  of  the  grand  and  the 
beautiful  of  external  nature.  * 

*  On  the  parapet  of  the  Tower— inside  of  course— facing  the 
south,  we  observed  inscribed,  "The  Barns  o'  Ayr  burn  weil!" 
an  exclamation  of  Wallace's,  on  halting  somewhere,  says  tradi- 
tion, close  by  the  site  of  the  Monument,  and  looking  back,  to  the 
Btill  blazing  scene  of  his  vengeance.  Hence,  according  to  the 
same  veracious  authority,  the  church  near  the  spot  took  the 
name  of  "  15urn  wcil  Kirk."  The  Icigcnd  is  too  absurd  for  refu- 
tation, though  its  preservation  on  the  Tower  cannot  be  diacom- 
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would  have  told  his  story  with  the  inspiration  of  genius. 
Greece  would  have  erected  her  altars,  and  the  stern 
Eomans  would  have  placed  him  among  their  gods !" 


Talk  they  of  patriot-songs  and  deeds — 

Men  struggling  to  be  free — 
Of  tyrants  and  their  minions  crushed 

By  high-souled  peasantry? 
The  intellectual  eye  of  man 

Inevitably  turns 
To  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham — 

To  Wallace,  Bruce,  and  Burns! 

Ayrshire !  thou'rt  the  peculiar  land 

Of  Scotland's  glorious  three  ; 
A  radiance  like  the  bow  of  heaven 

Invests  thy  scenery ! 
A  mystic  charm  is  ever  felt 

Thy  verdant  vales  among; 
For  thou  wert  consecrated  by 

The  great  high-priest  of  Song  ! 

Veddee 


THE   LATE   GENEEAL  NEILL. 

General  James  George  Smith  Neill,  born  1810,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  sailed  for  India,  and  entered  the  1st 
Madras  European  Fusiliers.  After  twenty-six  years 
arduous  service  in  various  parts  of  that  vast  country, 
he  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  Burmese  War, 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Adjutant-General  of  the  Mad- 
ras Force  in  the  Field.  Here  he  was  repeatedly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  notice  of  the  Governor-General,  and 
obtained  the  rank  of  Brevet-Colonel.  Constant?  ex- 
posure, however,  to  the  Burmese  sun  so  endangered  his 
health  as  to  compel  him,  in  1854,  to  return  to  his 
native  country.  The  repose  which  he  had  so  fairly 
earned  he  was,  however,  soon  tempted  to  abridge ;  and 
early  in  1855  he  accepted  the  offer  of  service  in  the 
Crimea,  where  he  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  of 
the  Turkish  Contingent.     Here  his  firmness,  tact,  and 
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experience  of  Oriental  character  proved  of  conspicuous 
value  in  dealing  with  the  Ottoman  levies^  He  remained 
in  the  Crimea  until  the  close  of  the  Russian  campaign. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Madras,  in  1857,  the 
Bengal  mutiny  having  broken  out,  he  was  sent,  on  the 
19th  of  May,  with  his  regiment  to  Calcutta,  with  orders 
to  proceed  to  Benares,  when  an  incident  occurred  which 
well  illustrated  that  fearlessness  of  responsibility  which 
pre-emmently  marked  him  out  as  the  man  for  the 
crisis.  A  portion  of  the  Madras  Fusiliers  not  having 
arrived  at  the  Howrah  station  by  the  time  at  which 
the  train  was  appointed  to  start,  and  the  railway  official 
having  pertinaciously  refused  to  sanction  any  delay  on 
that  account,  General  Neill  put  him  under  arrest,  and 
kept  back  the  carriages  until  the  men  arrived — thus 
ensuring  the  prompt  transmission  of  the  whole  regiment 
to  Benares  at  a  crisis  when  eveiy  man  and  every  minute 
were  of  the  utmost  importance,  it  bemg  now  known 
that,  but' for  this  short  detention  of  the  train,  the  city 
(if  Benares  Woidd  have  been  lost.  There,  too,  he  had 
again'to  brave  responsibility  by  agreeing  to  assume  the 
chief  command  at  the  request  of  his  superior  officer. 
The  result  quickly  justified  the  step.  -  On  the  4th  of 
June,  at  the  head  of  200  European  troops,  made  up  of 
70  of  liis  own  Fusiliers,  several  artillerymen,  and  part 
of  H.  M.  10th  Eegt,  General  Neill  repelled  a  desperate 
attack  made  by  3000  Sepoys  on  the  only  three  guns  in 
the  place,  cleared  the  town  of  the  mutineers,  and  so 
eflfectually  restored  order  that  he  was  very  soon  able  to 
advance  on  Allahabad. 

On  the  IGth  June  he  gained  at  Allahabad  another 
briUiant  victory;  and  on  the  23d  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Governor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief.  In 
the  meantime,  though  his  health  had  suffered  deeply, 
no  lack  of  energy  was  visible  in  his  acts ;  and  the 
prompt  justice  dealt  out  by  him  to  a  party  of  rebels 
caught  at  Allahabad,  stained  with  the  blood  of  our 
countrymen,  wa^<  immediately  follov  ed  and  justified  by 
the  liberation  of  forty  English  priisoners. 
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By  the  16tli  of  July  he  had  restored  order  at  Allaha- 
bad, and  had  joined  Havelock  at  Cawnpore,  where  he 
obtained  the  sole  command  on  the  29  th.  He  now  set 
about  introducing  a  police,  put  down  plundering,  and 
took  measures  for  tracing  and  restoi*ing  stolen  property. 
Here,  too,  he  compelled  the  Brahmin  mutineers,  under 
sentence  of  death,  to  cleanse  a  portion  of  the  blood- 
stained apartment  which  had  been  the  scene  of  their 
own  and  Nana  Sahib's  atrocities. 

The  necessity  of  speedily  relieving  Lucknow  was  the 
subject  of  General  Neill's  incessant  representation  to 
the  authorities;  and  to  his  remonstrances  against  the 
delay  which  he  conceived  was  incurred  in  marching  for 
the  beleaguered  garrison  may,  under  Providence,  be 
ascribed  the  timely  arrival  of  the  relieving  force. 
Twenty-four  hours  more  would  have  been  too  late. 
The  brigade  under  his  command  with  which  he  marched 
for  Lucknow  consisted  of  the  Madras  Fusiliers,  H. 
M.  84th,  the  5tli  Fusiliers,  and  a  battery  of  Royal 
Artillery  under  Capt.  Maude.  The  united  forces,  led  by 
Havelock,  had  to  fight  their  way  through  the  city  of 
Lucknow  to  the  Residency;  and  when  there  (on  the 
25th  Sept.)  a  series  of  batteries  had  to  be  carried  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  "Here,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  fiomhay  Times,  "fell  the  gallant  General  Neill,  the 
pride  and  idol  of  the  army." 

By  his  men  the  General  was  much  beloved ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  they  were  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  whether 
in  cantonments  or  in  the  field,  he  was  constantly  on 
the  watch  to  promote  their  welfare.  Nor  was  he  less 
esteemed  in  private  life  for  the  Christian  virtues  of  his 
character — his  frank,  cordial,  and  generous  qualities, 
than  he  was  respected  in  his  public  capacity  as  a  gallant 
and  noble-minded  soldier.  In  1835  he  mariied  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Colonel  William  Warde,  of  the  5th  Bengal 
Native  Cavalry,  (great  nephew  of  the  first  Marquis 
Cornwallis,)  whom  he  has  left,  along  with  six  sons  and 
three  daughters,  to  mourn  their  great  and  irretrievable 
bereavement. 
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Shortly  after  the  account  of  the  General's  death  had 
anived  in  this  country,  the  Commissioners  of  Supply, 
at  a  County  Meeting,  passed  unanimously  the  following 
Resolutions : — 

Ayr,  20th  Novcniher,  1857. 

Colonel  Ferrier  Hamilton,  Convener  of  the  County, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  having  called  the  attention  of  the 
;  Commissioners  to  the  lamented  death  of  General  NeUl, 
one  of  their  number,  the  following  Resolutions  were, 
on  the  motion  of  Sir  James  Fergusson,  of  Kilkerran, 
Baronet,  seconded  by  James  Campbell  of  Craigie, 
Esquire,  unanimously  agreed  to  : — 

"1.  That  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  desire  to 
record  the  regret  and  sorrow  whiclt  they  have  felt  in 
hearing  of  the  death  of  the  late  General  Neill,  and 
their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  country  at 
large  has  sustained  in  the  untimely  end  of  that  officer's 
career,  who,  during  the  short  period  of  his  service  in 
Bengal,  had  contributed  so  largely,  by  his  energy, 
courage,  and  military  skill,  to  the  check  which  has 
been  given  to  the  revolt  of  the  native  army,  and  to  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  British  force,  and  the  loyal 
portion  of  the  native  army. 

"2.  That  the  Chairman  shall  convey  to  the  bere.aved 
widow  and  mother  of  General  Neill  a  co^jy  of  the  fore- 
going liesolution,  in  the  hope  that  the  expression  of 
sympathy,  combined  with  the  recollection  of  his  glori- 
ous death  and  the  universal  admiration  of  his  great 
qualities  and  services,  may  afford  to  them  some  con- 
solation under  their  deplorable  calamity." 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  "a  Memorial  to  General 
Neill,  worthy  of  his  deeds,"  was  first  suggested — a 
suggestion  to  which  the  county  so  pronqjtly  and 
liberally  responded,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
the  contributions  amounted  to  a  sum  considered  amply 
sutiiiieiit  for  raising  an  ai)])ropriate  ^Monument  to  the 
distinguished  military  talents  of  the  gallant  General. 
The  Memorial,  which  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  tho 
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sculptor,  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Wellington  Square  of 
the  county  town. 

As  it  must  be  gratifying  to  every  one  connected  with 
this  district  to  find  how  highly  the  services  of  General 
Neill  are  estimated  by  those  who,  being  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  scenes  enacted,  are  the  most 
competent  to  judge,  we  give  the  following  Kesolution 
of  a  meeting  held  in  Calcutta  on  the  3d  of  February 
last.  The  object  of  the  meeting,  at  which  the  Sheriff 
of  the  city  presided,  and  above  200  gentlemen  were 
present,  was  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  three 
illustrious  Generals,  NeUl,  Havelock,  and  Nicholson. 
The  proceedings  were  marked  by  eloquent  speeches, 
and  the  most  cordial  unanimity.  The  Resolution 
referred  to,  and  which  was  the  first  moved,  is  as 
follows : —  " 

"That  this  meeting,  deeply  appreciating  the  splendid 
services  rendered  by  the  late  Brigadier-General  Neill, 
of  the  Madras  Fusiliers,  during  the  late  crisis,  and 
recognising  the  fact  that  this  active  and  determined 
officer,  with  but  small  means  at  command,  first  and 
effectively  stemmed  the  torrent  of  insurrection  spread- 
ing over  the  north-western  provinces  of  Bengal,  feels 
especially  bound  to  record  its  gratitude  for  such 
services,  and  to  express  its  heartfelt  regret  that  his 
brilliant  career  was  cut  short  by  an  untimely,  though 
glorious  death." 


The  keeper  of  the  Tower  is  enjoined  to  hoist  the 
flag  half-staff  high  on  the  25th  of  September  first,  and 
on  every  succeeding  return  of  this  date,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  lamented  death  of  General  Neill,  who  on 
that  day,  as  above  stated,  fell  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
at  Lucknow. 

(Erangtbale,  1858. 
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SIE  WILLIAM  WALLACE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BIRTH,  PAKENTAGE,  AND  E.VELY  EXPLOITS  OP  WALLACE. 

William  Wallace  appears  to  have  been  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  but  the  exact  year 
of  his  birth  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  He  was 
descended  from  a  respectable  family  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, being  the  second  son  of  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace  of 
Ellerslie,  near  Paisley,  and  his  mother  daughter  of  Sir 
Reginald  Crawford,  Sheriff  of  Ayr.  The  exact  period 
when  the  ancestors  of  ^Vallace  first  settled  in  Scotland  i,^ 
a  matter  of  uncertainty.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
they  were  originally  from  Normandy;  and  those  who 
support  this  opinion,  mention  one  Eimerus  Galleius,  a.s 
the  immediate  progenitor  of  the  Scottish  family  of  Wallace. 
This  person  appears  as  a  witness  to  the  charter  of  the 
abbey  of  Kelso,  founded  by  David  I.,  about  the  yoai- 
1128,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of  Richard 
Wallace,  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  charter  of  the  abbey 
of  Paisley,  founded  in  1100,  by  Walter,  High  Steward  of 
Scotland.  From  the  Steward,  Richard  received  a  yrant, 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  district  of  Kyle,  which  Ik; 
named  Richardton,  or  Richardtown,  after  hunself.  Thi.^ 
Richard,  who  was  the  most  powerful  vassal  of  the  Stewaixls 
in  Kyle,  granted  to  the  monks  of  Melrose  the  lands  of 
Rarmoore   Godenoth,    with    their    pertinents;    and   tliia 
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grant  was  confirmed  by  the  second  Walter  tlie  Steward. 
Eicliard  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  also  named 
Eichard,  who  appears  to  have  altered  or  softened  down 
the  name  to  Walays.  Respecting  this  last  person,  nO' 
particulars  have  been  related,  except  that  he  was  con- 
temporary with  Alan,  the  High  Steward,  who  died  about 
1204.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  Henry 
Walays,  who  acquired  some  lands  under  the  Steward  in 
Renfrewshire,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century;  which 
lands  descended  by  inheritance  to  Adam  Walays,  who  is 
stated  to  have  been  living  in  1259,  and  to  have  had  two 
sons,  Adam  and  Malcolm.  Adam,  being  the  eldest, 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Eichardtown.  Malcolm,  the 
father  of  our  hero,  received  the  lands  of  EUerslie,  and 
married,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  daughter  of  the 
sheriff  of  Ayr,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Malcolm  and 
Wilham;  the  eldest  of  whom,  according  to  some  writers, 
was  slain,  along  with  his  father  Sb  Malcolm,  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  English,  though  this  statement  seems  at  variance 
Tyith  Wynton's  couplet : — 

"Hys  eldare  Brodyre  the  herytage 
Had,  aud  joysyd  in  his  dayis." 

Of  Sir  William,  the  subject  of  our  narrative,  it  is  usual 
for  historians  to  commence  the  history  in  1297,  as  if  he 
had  then,  for  the  first  time,  burst  forth  upon  the  notice  of 
Lis  countrymen,  though  they  arc  represented  as  being 
already  prepared  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  his  talents 
as  a  leader,  without  any  explanation  of  his  previous  deeds 
to  merit  so  honourable  a  distinction.  In  the  Preface  to 
one  edition  of  "Blind  Harry,"  he  is  stated  to  have  been 
about  twenty -seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  execu- 
tion. This,  however,  would  imply  a  precocity  of  nature 
and  strength,  and  a  maturity  of  judgment,  too  extra- 
ordinary not  to  have  been  dwelt  on  at  greater  length  by 
those  early  writers  who  have  handed  down  his  history. 
If  he  was  but  twenty-seven  in  1305,  he  would  conse- 
quently be  only  nineteen  in  1297.  And  no  one  can 
suppose  for  a  moment,  that  a  youth  of  that  age,  without 
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influence  and  "without  fame,  would  have  been  able  to 
persuade  men,  his  superiors  in  birth,  years,,and  experience, 
to  array  themselves  under  his  banner,  and  submit  to  his 
control.     In  the  work  of  the  Minstrel,  Tve  are  told: — 

"Fourty  and  fy\'e  off  age  Wallace  was  cauld, 
Tliat  tym  that  he  was  to  the  Sotitheroun  sauld." 

As  this,  however,  is  diiferent  from  what  is  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  the  same  work,  it  is  probably  an  error  of 
the  transcriber,  who  may  have  mistaken  "Thirtie"  for 
"Fourty,"  as  we  find  stated  in  the  first  book  that  "Scot- 
land was  lost  quhen  he  was  bot  a  child."  The  term  child, 
here  made  use  of,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  inferring  that 
degree  of  infancy  usually  understood  in  our  day,  but  a 
youth  acting,  or  able  to  act,  as  page  or  squire  to  some 
feudal  superior.  That  this  is  the  Minstrel's  meaning  is 
evident  from  the  following  lines : — 

"Yhit  he  was  then  scmly,  stark,  and  balil: 
And  he  of  age  was  bot  auchteue  yer  aiild." 

An  age  inconsistent  with  his  being  forty-five  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  K  we  are  to  suppose  that  Blind  Harry 
dated  the  loss  of  Scotland  from  the  solemn  surrender  of 
the  kingdom,  and  all  its  fortifications,  to  Edward,  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1291,  it  wiU  nearly  correspond  with  the 
correction  now  offered;  and  if  his  words  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  strict  literal  sense,  that  he  was  thirty -five  years  of 
age  on  the  day  he  was  betrayed  to  the  English,  it  will 
follow  that  he  was  born  on  the  .5th  of  August,  1270. 
Wynton,  who  first  introduces  him  to  notice  in  the  spring 
of  1297,  says,  that  he  had  already  distinguished  himself 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  excited  the  envy  and  animo- 
sity of  the  English  soldiers.  In  accordance  with  the 
above  date,  "Wallace  would  then  be  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year;  which,  considering  that  there  was  no  open  rupture 
to  call  forth  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  age  till  129G,  was 
allowing  him  no  more  than  a  reasonable  time  for  spread- 
ing his  fame  among  the  English  gai-risons  stationed  in 
Scotland. 

His  early  years  arc  said  to  have  been  passed  chiefly 
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under  the  superintendence  of  his  uncle,  a  wealthy  eccle- 
siastic, settled  at  Dunipace,  near  Stirling,  and  from  whom 
he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education.  This 
worthy  man  had  been  at  great  pains  in  storing  his  mind 
with  the  choicest  expressions  to  be  found  in  the  Latin. 
classics,  particularly  those  in  which  the  love  of  hberty  is 
recommended;  and  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  were  amply 
rewarded  by  the  ardent  love  of  country  excited  in  the 
breast  of  the  pupil. 

How  long  he  remained  at  Dunipace  is  uncertain;  but 
he  appears  to  have  been  at  EUerslie  in  1291,  when  the 
order  for  an  universal  homage  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
was  issued  by  Edward  I.,  in  his  assumed  character  of  lord 
paramount.  "All  who  came,"  says  Lord  Hailes,  "were 
admitted  to  swear  fealty.  They  who  came  and  refused, 
were  to  be  arrested  until  performance;  they  who  came 
not,  but  sent  excuses,  to  have  the  validity  of  their  excuses 
tried  in  the  next  parliament ;  they  who  neither  came  nor 
sent  excuses  to  be  committed  to  close  custody."  The 
family  of  EUerslie  appears  to  have  been  amongst  the  last 
class  of  recusants.  Sir  Malcolm,  setting  all  the  penalties 
of  nonconformity  at  defiance,  resolutely  refused  to  take  an 
oath  so  subversive  of  the  independence  of  his  country. 
Aware,  however,  that  the  strength  of  his  fortalice  at 
EUerslie  was  insufficient  to  protect  him  against  the  conse- 
quences of  his  refusal,  he  retired  with  his  eldest  son  to  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Lennox;  while  "William,  along  with  his 
mother,  sought  the  protection  of  a  powerful  relation  at 
Kilspindie,  in  the  Carsc  of  Gowrie;  and  from  this  place 
he  was  seat  to  the  seminary  attached  to  the  cathedral 
of  Dundee,  where  he  received  such  instruction  as  the 
limited  education  of  those  rude  times  could  afford.  It  was 
liere  that  Wallace  became  first  acquainted  with  John 
Blair,  Avho  afterwards  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  a  young 
man  about  his  own  age,  and  the  two  youths  formed  a 
lasting  attachment  to  each  other.  When  he  became 
celebrated  for  his  heroism,  Wallace  chose  his  early  friend 
for  his  chaplain:  and  it  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret  that  a 
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Latin  life  of  his  patron,  written  by  Blair,  has,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments,  been  lost  or  destroyed. 

With  this  faithful  companion,  and  other  youths  of  simi- 
lar dispositions,  Wallace  used  to  lament  over  the  degrada- 
tion to  which  his  country  was  daily  subjected ;  and,  fired 
•with  indignation  at  the  growiug  insolence  of  the  English 
soldiers,  he  formed  an  association  among  his  fellow-stu- 
dents for  the  purpose  of  defending  themselves,  and  re- 
straining the  wanton  outrages  of  the  intruders,  by  chas- 
tising their  aggressions  whenever  the  parties  were  to  be 
found  in  convenient  situations.  This,  from  the  licentious 
habits  of  the  soldiery,  frequently  occurred;  and  seldom 
were  they  allowed  to  escape  without  experiencing  severe 
punishment. 

In  these  juvenile  exploits,  too  unimportant  to  attract 
the  notice  of  those  in  authority,  Wallace  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  displaying  that  dexterity  and  strength  with 
which  Nature  had  so  amply  endowed  him.  In  liim  his 
companions  found  united  all  the  qualifications  they  could 
desire  in  a  leader — a  head  to  devise,  and  a  hand  to  execute, 
the  most  daring  enterprises — a  fertile  imagination,  ever 
teeming  with  stratagems — and  a  prudence  and  foresight 
which  provided  against  all  contingencies;  so  that,  when 
once  he  determined  on  any  project,  however  difiicult,  they 
were  always  confident  of  its  being  crowned  wi  th  success. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  such  an  association  of  young 
men  as  Wallace  had  formed,  among  whom  talents  and 
bravery  were  distinguishing  characteristics,  felt  deeply  the 
momentous  crisis  to  which  their  country  was  approaching. 
The  ambition  of  Edward,  and  his  designs  against  the 
independence  of  their  native  country,  were  too  apparent 
to  escape  the  notice  of  any  individuals  who  had  not  an 
interest  in  appearing  wilfully  blind.  The  subserviency 
of  those  who  represented  the  aristocracy  was,  therefore, 
regarded  by  their  countrymen  with  feehngs  of  deej>  hmui- 
liation  and  shame.  It  happened,  unfortunately  for  their 
characters,  as  well  as  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
that  most  of  the  Scottish  nobility  held  estates  on  both 
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sides  of  the  Tweed ;  and  their  selfishness  dictated  a  line 
of  policy  extremely  dangerous  to  the  independence  of 
Scotland.  A  wish  to  preserve  their  properties  in  both 
countries,  inclined  them  to  a  ready  obedience  to  whatever 
side  was  most  likely  to  gain  the  preponderance.  Edward, 
who,  besides  his  conquests  on  the  Continent,  had  annexed 
the  Princii^ality  of  "Wales  to  the  English  Crown,  appeared 
to  these  venal  nobles,  in  the  distracted  state  of  their 
country's  affairs,  as  very  hkely  to  consohdate  Britain 
under  his  powerful  and  energetic  sway.  Under  these 
degrading  feelings,  they  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
desire  to  propitiate  the  usurper  by  servile  compliances. 
Other  classes,  however,  entertained  sentiments  of  a  totally 
opposite  description,  and  looked  upon  the  submission, 
with  respect  to  the  succession  to  the  Scottish  crown,  with. 
feverish  impatience. 

Since  the  surrender  of  the  regents  to  Edward,  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1291,  the  different  towns  and  fortresses 
of  Scotland  had  been  garrisoned  by  Enghsh  soldiers. 
Between  the  inhabitants  and  the  military,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  brawls  were  of  frequent  occurrence;  and 
in  those  which  came  under  the  notice  of  Wallace,  he 
seldom  remained  an  inactive  spectator.  The  English 
soldiers,  considering  themselves  masters  of  Scotland, 
treated  the  jDeople  with  great  contempt  and  cruelty,  took 
from  them,  by  force,  whatever  they  had  a  fancy  to,  and 
if  the  owners  offered  resistance,  they  were  abused,  beat, 
and  sometimes  killed;  for  which  acts  of  violence  the 
English  authorities  neither  checked  nor  punished  such 
culpable  conduct;  while  the  chains  which  fell  upon  the 
imhappy  sufferers  were  neither  unfelt  nor  invisible. 

Even  while  yet  a  youth,  Wallace  looked  with  indigna- 
tion upon  the  insolent  conduct  of  the  English  soldiers, 
which  sometimes  fell  upon  himself.  One  day  he  went 
a-fishing,  for  sport,  in  the  river  Irvine,  near  to  Riccarton. 
He  had  caught  a  good  number  of  trout,  which  were 
carried  by  a  boy  who  attended  him  with  a  fishing-basket, 
as  is  usual  with  anglers.     Some  English  soldiers,  who 
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belonged  to  tlie  garrison  of  Ayr,  met  him  as  lie  was 
returning"^ home,  and  insisted,  with  their  usual  insolence, 
on  taking  the  fish  from  the  boy.  AVallace,  yielding  in  a 
manner  to  their  superior  numbers,  offered  them  a  part, 
but  would  on  no  account  part  with  the  whole  basketful. 
The  soldiers  persevered  in  their  demand,  which  Wallace 
as  pertinaciously  refused  to  comply  with.  Blows  succeeded 
kigh  words.  Wallace  had  no  other  weapon  than  his 
fishing-rod,  with  the  butt-end  of  which  he  struck  the 
foremost  of  his  opponents  so  hard  a  blow  under  the  ear, 
that  he  killed  him  on  the  spot ;  and  immediately  seizing 
his  fallen  enemy's  sword,  he  plied  it  with  such  fury  that 
te  put  the  others  to  flight,  and  carried  his  fish  home  ia 
safety.  The  English  governor  anxiously  sought  for  the 
loy  who  dared  to  assault  his  tliree  meii,  that  he  might 
punish^him  for  his  temerity,  but  Wallace  lay  concealed 
among  the  hills  for  a  few  days,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
north. 

Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  governor  of  the  castles  of  Dun- 
dee and  Forfar,  being  desired  by  Edward  to  resign  his 
command,  refused,  justly  considering  that  he  held  these 
fortresses  in  charge  from  the  Scottish  regency ;  and  there- 
fore he  could  not  surrender  them  to  Edward,  unless  he 
and  the  Scottish  regency  joined  in  an  obhgation  to  in- 
demnify him.  His  demand  was  comphed  with,  and  he 
retired  from  his  ofiice  of  governor.  He  was  succeeded  by 
one  Selby,  the  head  of  a  frcebooting  family  in  Cumber- 
land, whose  son,  a  fiery  and  impetuous  young  man,  rashly 
insulted  Wallace,  one  day  shortly  after  arriving  in  Dun- 
dee ;  our]  hero  struck  him  dead  on  the  spot  with  his 
dagger;  and,  though  surrounded  by  the  train  of  his 
insulter,  cfiected  his  escape  to  the  house  of  a  female  de- 
pendant, who  concealed  him  from  his  pursuers.  Besides 
young  Selby,  several  others,  Avho  attempted  to  intercept 
his  flight,  were  either  killed  or  severely  wounded.  The 
ease  was  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  passed  over  quietly ; 
but,  by  the  prudent  management  of  his  female  preserver, 
lie  was  enabled  to  quit  the  town  without  being  discovered- 
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An  act  of  outlawry  followed  this  murder;  and  Wallace 
was  hunted  from  place  to  place  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
governor,  who,  eager  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son, 
offered  great  rewards  for  his  apprehension.  His  success  in 
eluding  his  pursuers  was  equal  to  the  boldness  of  the  deed 
for  which  he  was  pursued. 

After  lurking  among  the  woods  and  impenetrable  re- 
cesses of  the  country  till  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  was  over, 
Wallace  ventured  to  communicate  with  his  friends  in  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie.  The  anxiety  of  his  mother  respecting 
his  fate  required  to  be  relieved ;  and,  in  obedience  to  her 
solicitations,  to  remove  himself  further  from  the  scene  of 
danger,  he  agreed  to  accompany  her  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  St  Margaret  at  Dumfries.  The  dress  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  was  a  sufficient  disguise ;  and  the 
respect  paid  by  the  English  to  a  saint  of  the  royal  blood, 
insured,  in  those  days  of  superstition,  all  the  facilities 
Tvhich  their  situation  reqviired. 

While  our  hero  was  thus  emj)loyed,  his  father  had 
"become  obnoxious  to  the  English ;  but  in  what  manner 
Tve  are  left  entirely  to  conjecture.  Whether  they  had 
endeavoured  to  apprehend  him,  for  his  refusal  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  English  monarch,  or  if,  driven  from  his 
house  and  his  resources,  he  found  himself  constrained  to 
retahate  upon  his  oppressors  the  injuries  they  had  in- 
flicted, are  circumstances  respecting  which  all  authorities 
are  silent. 

An  unfortunate  rencounter,  however,  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  district  of  Kyle,  in  Ayrshire,  between 
Sir  Malcolm,  at  the  head  of  a  few  of  his  retainers,  and  a 
party  of  English  soldiers,  under  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Tenwick;  in  which,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  the  Scots- 
were  defeated,  and  their  leader  slain.  The  Minstrel 
asserts  that  the  brother  of  Wallace  also  fell  on  this  occa- 
sion; but  he  is  evidently  mistaken,  as  it  has  already  been 
shown  from  AVynton  that  Sir  Malcolm  was  succeeded  iu 
his  estate  by  his  eldest  son. 

The  death  of  his  father  was  not  calculated  to  lessen  the 
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animosity  "which  Wallace  had  hitherto  entertained  towards 
the  Enghsh.  Thirsting  for  revenge,  he  spiirned  the  offers 
of  some  of  his  friends,  who  proposed  to  use  their  influence 
to  get  the  act  of  outlawry  recalled;  and,  having  placed 
his  mother  under  the  protection  of  her  brother.  Sir  Regi- 
nald Crawford,  he  again  betook  himself  to  the  woods. 

The  talents,  vigour,  and  dexterity  of  the  young  outlaw 
soon  attracted  to  his  fortunes  a  number  of  reckless  and 
intrepid  spirits,  inclined  alike,  from  habit  and  from  cir- 
cumstances, to  prefer  a  life  of  savage  and  unrestrained 
liberty,  to  the  uncertain  and  degrading  protection  of  those 
who,  though  wearing  the  mask  of  friendship,  were  daily 
•wounding  their  feelings  by  encroachments  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country. 

As  Scotland  at  that  time  abounded  with  game  of  every 
description,  AVallace  and  his  companions  found  no  difficulty 
in  maintaining  themselves  in  their  woodland  retreats ;  from 
•whence  also  they  could  issue  forth  to  surprise  the  English, 
and  supply  themselves  by  force  with  those  necessaries 
■which  their  situation  otherwise  prevented  them  from 
obtaining.  However  well  disposed  the  regency  and  the 
nobility  of  Scotland  might  have  been  basely  to  submit  to- 
the  false  claims  of  England,  it  was  quite  difterent  with 
the  nation  at  large;  and  the  proceedings  of  Wallace, 
though  not  sanctioned  by  the  shadow  of  government 
which  still  lingered  in  the  country,  were  viewed  by  the 
humbler  classes  of  the  Scots  not  only  with  indulgence,  but 
■with  approbation.  From  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling  he 
derived  many  advantages,  and  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  movements  of  his  enemies. 

It  has  been  asserted  that,  at  this  early  period  of  his 
career,  his  conduct  had  drawn  upon  him  the  approving 
notice  of  the  celebrated  sage  of  Ercildoune,  otherwise 
named  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  who  so  highly  appreciated 
his  talents  and  hardihood,  as  to  risk  liis  prophetic  fame, 
then  at  its  height,  by  predicting  to  his  countrymen  that 
William  Wallace  was  the  man  destined  to  restore  to  Scot- 
land her  ancient  glory.     His  matchless  strength  and  ready 
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wit,  joined  to  the  sagacity  with  which  he  gave  effect  to 
liis  stratagems,  tended,  no  doubt,  to  impress  the  seer  with 
this  favourable  opinion.  Among  the  stories  recorded  of 
tis  early  years  the  following  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  the 
history  of  his  life : — 

Having  visited  Ayr  one  day,  in  disguise,  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  crowd  collected  near  the  quarters  of 
the  military.  In  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  his  own  country- 
men, there  stood  an  Englishman  of  huge  dimensions, 
playing  off  his  raillery  against  the  Scots,  and  offering 
them,  for  a  groat,  an  opportunity  of  avenging  any  injury 
they  might  have  received  from  the  English,  by  permitting 
the  best  among  them  to  exert  their  strength  in  striking  a 
blow  upon  his  back  with  a  truncheon,  which  he  held  in 
liis  hand,  accompanying  this  boast  with  certain  ridiculous 
gestures  and  scurrilous  language,  while  his  mailed  com- 
panions, with  folded  arms,  stood  loitering  around,  laughing 
and  enjoying  the  humour  of  their  bulky  buffoon.  Wallace, 
although  in  danger  of  being  apprehended,  approached,  and 
•offered  treble  the  sum  for  the  permission.  This  was  readily 
agreed  to  by  the  jester,  who  winked  to  his  companions  as 
he  prepared  to  fulfil  the  conditions.  The  wary  Scot  had 
observed  the  trick  intended;  and  grasping  the  truncheon 
above  the  place  where  the  bulky  champion  expected  it 
would  give  way,  he  let  fall  a  blow  with  such  hearty  good- 
will, that  the  spine  yielded  to  its  force,  and  the  boasting 
witling  sunk  with  a  deep  groan  at  the  feet  of  his  com- 
panions. Instantly  the  English  drew  their  swords  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  favourite.  One  of  them,  ad- 
vancing towards  the  offender,  received  a  blow  on  the  head 
which  laid  him  lifeless  across  the  body  of  the  jester. 
Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  his 
adversaries,  he  plied  his  weapon  with  a  rapidity  and  a 
force  which  kept  the  most  forward  of  them  at  bay.  Over 
the  steel  cap  of  a  trooper  the  fatal  truncheon  was  shivered 
to  pieces.  Others  seeing  him,  as  they  imagined,  disarmed 
by  this  accident,  rushed  forward,  expecting  to  overwhelm 
Min  by  their  numbers;  but  drawing  his  sword,  which  was 
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concealed  under  Lis  dress,  tliey  as  quickly  receded  from 
the  well-known  strength  of  his  arm.  Hg-ving,  by  means 
of  his  trusty  blade,  cleared  the  way  to  one  of  the  outlets 
of  the  town,  he  was  there  attacked  by  two  of  the  boldest 
of  the  garrison,  who  had  not  previously  mingled  in 
the  fray.  The  object  of  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  to 
engage  him  in  a  httle  sword-play,  so  as  to  give  his  party 
an  opportunity  of  hemming  him  in,  but  Wallace  broke 
through  the  guard  of  his  bold  opponent,  and  with  one 
blow  clove  him  to  the  teeth ;  while  the  other,  in  the  act  of 
retreating,  received  a  thrust  through  an  opening  in  his 
armour,  which,  reaching  his  vitals,  laid  him  senseless  by 
the  side  of  his  companion.  Five  of  the  English  soldiers 
had  now  fallen  beneath  the  arm  of  the  youthful  warrior; 
and  the  rest  seemed  so  averse  to  come  within  his  reach, 
that  he  had  time  to  gain  a  little  copse  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  he  had  left  his  horse  before  entering  the 
town;  and  bounding  into  the  saddle,  the  hardy  trooper 
was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  any  fresh  assistance  his 
enemies  might  procure.  Horse  and  foot,  however,  were 
soon  on  the  alert;  but,  after  a  long  and  fruitless  pursuit, 
they  were  forced  to  return — many  of  them  who  had 
witnessed  his  prowess,  no  way  displeased  at  their  want 
of  success. 

The  entire  absence  of  anything  like  fear  seems  to  have 
formed  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
Wallace.  Although  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped  on  the 
above  occasion,  and  also  aware  of  the  ease  with  which  his 
person  could  be  recognised,  yet  in  a  short  time  he  returned 
back  to  the  same  place  on  the  following  occasion : — 

A  report  Iiad  circulated  about  the  country,  that  on  a 
certain  day,  a  celebrated  English  prize-fighter  would  ex- 
hibit at  Ayr,  as  a  general  challenger.  An  occurrence  of 
this  kind  liad  powerful  attractions  in  that  warlike  age, 
when  every  man  required  to  know  how  to  use  the  sword. 
Scots,  as  well  as  English,  became  deeply  interested  as  the 
day  of  exhibition  drew  near;  and  Wallace,  instigated 
partly  by  curiosity,  and  partly  by  a  wish  to  acquire  infer- 
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mation  of  the  numbers  and  motions  of  his  enemies,  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  present.  Having  properly  armed  him- 
self and  fifteen  of  his  companions,  he  proceeded  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Their  horses  they  left  in  a  place  of  safety 
outside  the  town,  and  then  made  their  entry  from  different 
quarters,  so  as  not  to  attract  the  notice  of  their  enemies. 

In  the  midst  of  the  throng  collected  to  witness  the  feats 
of  the  English  challenger,  Wallace  stood,  with  his  face 
partially  concealed  in  his  cloak,  to  all  appearance  an  un- 
concerned spectator,  till  he  saw  several  of  his  countrymen, 
who  had  been  baffled  by  the  superior  dexterity  of  their 
more  practised  antagonist,  afterwards  scoffed  at,  and  other- 
wise insulted  by  the  English  soldiery.  The  feelings  which 
this  conduct  excited  were  displayed  on  the  exj)ressive 
countenance  of  our  hero,  in  such  a  manner  as  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  victor,  who,  flushed  with  his 
success,  invited  him  to  a  trial  of  his  skill.  Wallace 
unhesitatingly  accepted  the  challenge;  and  drawing  his 
sword,  prepared  for  the  combat.  The  manner  in  which 
lie  handled  his  weapon,  soon  convinced  the  English  that 
their  champion  had  met  with  his  match,  and  was  engaged 
in  a  perilous  enterprise.  His  art  and  agility  appeared 
unavailing  against  the  cool  self-possession  of  the  Scot, 
who,  after  a  few  passes,  became  the  assailant ;  and  a  blow, 
which  descended  upon  the  head  of  his  antagonist  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  laid  the  arrogant  boaster  dead  at  his 
feet.  This  unexpected  interruption  of  their  amusement 
irritated  the  English  soldiers;  but  when  they  recognised 
in  the  successful  combatant  the  audacious  outlaw  with 
whom  they  had  been  so  lately  engaged,  they  eagerly 
crowded  round,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  escape. 
Undaunted  by  the  numbers  by  which  he  was  environed, 
he  dealt  his  blows  in  all  directions  Avith  deadly  effect, 
while  his  followers,  mingling  in  the  fray,  attacked  those 
who  were  near  them  with  a  fury  that  spread  consternation 
and  uproar  through  the  whole  assemblage. 

The  English,  finding  themselves  assailed  from  so  many 
quarters,  conceived  that  they  were  surrounded  by  a  multi- 
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tude  of  enemies.  Wallace,  always  foremost  in  clanger, 
^iccording  to  tlie  expressive  V70rds  of  Blind  Harry,  "  Gret 
rowme  about  Mm  maid;"  and  the  enemy  had  already 
begun  to  give  way,  when  a  reinforcement  from  the  castle 
made  its  appearance.  The  conflict  was  now  renewed  with 
redoubled  fury  on  both  sides ;  and  the  capture  of  out  hero 
being  the  principal  object  in  view,  he  became  the  object  of 
the  most  determined  attack.  The  few,  however,  who 
ventured  within  the  reach  of  his  sword,  soon  paid  the 
forfeit  of  their  temerity.  Having  collected  his  companions 
in  a  body,  he  fearlessly  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the 
English,  diminishing  their  numbers  with  every  stroke  of 
his  good  sword,  while  his  followers  pressed  with  deter- 
mined ferocity  upon  those  who  attempted  to  intercept  him. 
From  the  increasing  number  of  his  opponents,  he  at  last 
became  apprehensive  of  his  retreat  being  cut  off,  if  the 
tmecjual  contest  was  much  longer  protracted.  Placing 
himself,  therefore,  in  front,  he  ordered  them  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way,  while  he  prevented,  as  much  as  he 
possibly  could,  the  enemy  from  harassing  their  rear.  By 
incredible  exertions  they  at  last  regained  the  post  outside 
of  the  town,  where  they  had  left  their  horses,  which  they 
mounted,  and  were  soon  lost  to  their  pursuers  in  the  shades 
of  Laglan  woods,  leaving  about  thirty  of  the  English,  among 
whom  were  three  knights  belonging  to  Northumberland, 
dead  upon  the  streets  of  Ayr. 

f.  These  and  similar  exploits  appear  to  have  occupied  the 
heroic  Wallace,  during  the  time  the  English  held  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  under  the  nominal  authority  of  the 
Scottish  regency.  Indeed,  the  account  of  the  early  career 
of  our  hero  gives  a  degree  of  probability  to  some  of  the 
wildest  adventures  described  by  his  biographer,  the  Blind 
Minstrel.  His  animosity  against  the  English  made  him 
rash;  liis  great  jjcrsonal  strength,  exceedingly  confident; 
and  to  attack  and  put  to  flight  three  soldiers  who  at- 
tempted to  rob  him  of  his  day's  sport,  as  he  fished  on 
Irvine  water — to  repay  the  rudeness  of  tlic  Squire  Selby 
by  a  mortal  thrust  of  his  dagger— or  to  slay  a  "buckler- 
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player"  at  Ayr,  were  exactly  such  incidents  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  situation  in  which  Wallace  was  then 
placed. 

Much  as  he  trusted  in  his  great  personal  strength,  he 
usually  took  the  precaution  to  wear  a  light  coat  of  mail 
under  his  common  clothes;  so  that  when  he  travelled 
through  the  country,  and  mingled  with  the  Enghsh, 
apparently  unarmed,  he  was  yet  ready  for  battle,  and 
provided  against  sudden  attack.  He  wore  a  haubergeon 
(armour  to  cover  the  neck  and  breast)  under  his  gown  or 
mantle ;  his  bonnet,  which  to  common  sight  was  nothing 
more  than  a  cap  of  cloth  or  velvet,  had  a  steel  casnet 
(helmet)  concealed  under  it ;  a  collar  or  neck-piece,  of  the 
same  metal,  fitted  him  so  closely,  that  it  was  completely 
hidden  by  his  doublet;  and  below  his  gloves,  which,  to 
those  who  stood  by,  seemed  merely  leather  or  cloth,  he 
took  care  to  have  strong  gauntlets  of  plate.  His  con- 
fidence in  exposing  himself,  in  these  circumstances,  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies,  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at ; 
neither  is  the  successful  results  in  which  most  of  his 
personal  encounters  were  concluded  so  astonishing,  when 
those  who,  trusting  to  their  numbers,  ventured  to  insult 
or  assail  him,  found  that,  instead  of  a  quiet  traveller,  clad 
in  the  "  summer-weeds  of  peace,"  they  had  to  do  mth  a 
hero  in  full  armour,  and  of  extraordinary  strength. 

For  a  leader  he  was  eminently  qualified,  not  only  by 
the  moral  qualities  of  undaunted  com-age,  by  a  genius 
naturally  sagacious,  fertile,  and  expedient,  a  readiness  of 
eye,  and  retentiveness  of  memory,  but  by  physical  powers, 
which,  even  after  making  allowance  for  the  exaggerations 
of  some  of  his  biographers,  appear,  from  all  the  historical 
notices  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  to  have  been 
greater  than  those  allotted  to  the  strongest  men  in  a  war- 
like age.     Fordun,  no  mean  authority,  says, — 

"He  was  of  a  tall  and  almost  gigantic  stature,  broad  shouldered,  and  large 
boned,  with  long  and  muscular  arms,  yet  thin  in  the  flanlis  and  unencum- 
bered by  much  liesh  or  fat  round  the  reins :  of  an  open  and  cheerful  counte- 
nance, and  gracious  address,  though  sometimes  under  the  influence  of  rage 
and  passion  fearful  to  look  on.  In  his  skill  and  address  In  all  warlike 
exercises  he  was  equal  to  the  most  accomplished  knights  of  his  time;  and 
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nature  seems  to  have  liberally  endowed  hira  ivith  all  the  qualities  which 
were  calculated  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  his  followers,  and  to  ensure  him 
popularity  with  the  people;  in  distributing  the  wealth  and  plunder  which 
fell  into  his  hands,  he  was  singularly  generous ;  in  visiting  o'lences,  just  and 
ready  to  forgive;  in  tribulation  or  distress,  patient,  sympathising,  and 
unselfish.  The  only  thing  he  could  never  forgive  was  falsehood  and  treachery, 
and  in  the  punishment  of  these,  he  would  at  times  exercise  a  stem  and  in- 
exorable cruelty,  which  tarnished  his  character.  Yet,  in  the  life  that  he  let}, 
and  surrounded  by  the  broken  and  desperate  whom  he  at  first  commanded, 
the  prmciple  of  honoiu-  and  good  faith  to  each  other  could  alone,  perhaps, 
be  maintamed  by  the  certainty  of  punishment." 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  Scotland  at  the  i^eriod 
■when  our  hero  arose  in  his  strength: — Edward  deemed 
himself  secure  in  what  he  esteemed  the  complete  sub- 
jugation of  the  country,  and  "n'as  now  occupied  "with  a 
■war  in  France.  Those  of  the  Scottish  nobles  whom  he 
most  suspected  were  closely  imprisoned  in  England ; 
others,  in  whom  he  had  more  confidence,  accompanied 
him  in  his  expedition;  a  few^,  who  had  dehvercd  hostages 
for  their  fidelity,  were  permitted  to  remain  at  home  in  a 
state  of  quiet  and  broken-hearted  submission.  But  con- 
cealed under  this  moral  gloom,  there  was  a  healthy  spirit 
of  freedom  at  work,  which  the  short-sighted  -views  of  the 
conqueror  had  not  detected.  Although  the  higher  nobles 
and  clergy,  the  wealthier  knights  and  barons,  the  richer 
burghers  and  merchants,  had  renounced  their  indepen- 
dence, and  taken  tlie  oath  of  homage  to  Edward,  there  were 
some  even  of  the  first,  and  many  more  of  the  last,  of 
these  classes,  who  had  fled  into  the  recesses  of  the  north, 
disdaining  such  submission;  whUst  in  the  breasts  of  the 
free  vassals  and  farmers,  who  constituted  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  who  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  the 
spirit  of  determined  resistance  and  animosity  against  their 
enemies  was  ready  to  burst  forth  with  violence  proportion- 
able to  the  pressure  of  suffering  with  which  they  were 
loaded.  The  same  great  truth  was,  in  short,  apparent 
in  Scotland,  which  has  been  made  manifest  in  many  a 
subsequent  era  of  the  history  of  liberty.  The  nobles  of 
a  country  may  be  easily  shut  up  in  prisons,  or  driven 
into  exile;  the  clergy  may  be  corrupted  and  gained  over; 
the  lesser  barons  may  be  forced,  by  the  confiscation  of 
their  estates  and  the  dread  of  utter  ruin,  into  a  temporary 
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and  deceitful  allegiance  to  a  conqueror;  but  the  love  of 
liberty  in  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  a  free  people, 
is  an  immortal  and  inextinguishable  principle,  which  cau 
never  be  destroyed  but  by  the  extermination  of  the  inhabi- 
tants themselves. 

In  the  princij^al  towns,  where  the  conqueror  kept  a 
strict  watch,  and  around  the  great  castles  and  fortresses 
wliich  were  garrisoned  by  English  troops,  all  appeared 
sufficiently  quiet  and  submissive ;  but  at  a  distance  from 
them  the  country  swarmed  with  fierce  and  discontented 
spirits :  every  remote  valley,  every  wooded  glen,  or  rocky- 
cavern,  or  ancient  forest,  had  its  little  band  of  brave  and 
warlike  men,  Avho,  with  the  ardour  and  tenacity  of  the 
national  character,  clung  fondly  to  the  shadow  of  their 
former  liberty,  and  whenever  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  English  soldiery,  were  ready  to  break  out  into  acts  of 
violence.  Many  of  these,  renouncing  their  settled  homes 
and  regular  occupations,  and  deserted  by  their  feudal 
masters,  who  were  on  the  Continent  v/ith  Edward,  began 
to  organise  themselves  into  predatory  bands,  wliich  sub- 
sisted by  plunder,  infesting  the  highways,  and  attacking 
the  straggling  parties  of  the  English.  These  men,  it  is 
evident,  only  waited  for  a  leader  to  unite  them  into  a 
formidable  opposition  to  the  usurping  government.  The 
rumours  of  our  hero's  exploits  against  the  common  enemy 
naturally  caused  many  of  these  "broken"  men  to  look  to 
Wallace.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  glance  at  the 
cause  of  this  national  disorder. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CLAIM  OF  KDWAED  TO  FEUDAL  HOJIAGE — ACCESSION  OF  BALIOI. — 
SIEGE  OF  BERWICK — BATTLE  OP  D0NBAK. 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Tliird,  in  1286,  without 
children,  the  Scottish  nation  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
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deep  perplexity  and  distress.  The  nobles  had,  indeed, 
during  the  life  of  their  late  monarch,  afE^ted  their  seals  ta 
a  deed,  which  declared  his  grand-daughter — Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  Eric,  king  of  Norway — the  successor  to 
the  throne.  But  she  was  an  infant  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
nothing  but  her  precarious  life  stood  between  the  people 
and  all  the  miseries  of  a  disputed  succession. 

"Within  a  month  after  the  death  of  the  liJng,  a  meeting- 
of  the  estates  was  held  at  Scone,  and  six  regents  ap- 
pointed for  the  government  of  Scotland.  Under  their 
administration  the  country  was  separated  into  two  great 
divisions;  the  first,  including  the  whole  district  beyond 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  was  placed  under  the  power  of  AVil- 
liam  Fraser,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews;  Duncan,  Earl  of 
Fife;  and  Alexander,  Earl  of  Buchan:  the  second,  com- 
prehending the  territory  to  the  south  of  the  same  river, 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Wishart,  Bishop  of  Glas- 
gow; John  Comyu,  Lord  of  Badenoch,  and  James  the 
High  Steward  of  -Scotland.  "With  these  governors  (who 
were  soon  after  reduced  to  four  by  the  mm-der  of  the  Earl 
of  Fife,  and  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan)  Edward  I., 
wlio — as  grand-uncle  of  IMargai'ct,  was  regarded  by  her 
lather  Eric  in  the  light  of  a  i^rotector  and  adviser — entered 
immediately  into  a  correspondence,  which  for  some  time 
appears  to  liave  been  kept  concealed.  Its  object  was  to 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  the  infant  queen  and  his 
eldest  son,  then  also  a  child;  and  by  this  means  to  accom- 
plish his  favourite  plan  of  uniting  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  into  one  great  kingdom.  That  both  this  monarch 
and  his  father,  Henry  III.,  had  formed  the  design  of 
re-establishing  that  unfounded  claim  of  superiority  over 
Scotland,  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  England,  which  was 
extorted  from  AVilliam  the  Lion,  and  solemnly  renounced 
by  Richard  Cueur  de  Lion,  is  a  matter  of  historical  cer- 
tainty. The  insidious  attempt  of  Henry  HI.,  when  he 
endeavoured,  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Alex- 
ander HI.,  to  entrap  the  youthful  sovereign  of  Scotland 
into]an  acknowledgment  of  feudal  submission,  wlio  replied, 

15 
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*'  that  he  had  been  invited  to  York  to  marry  the  Princess 
of  England,  not  to  treat  of  affairs  of  state,  and  that  he 
could  not  take  a  step  so  important,  without  the  knowledge 
and  approbation  of  his  parliament;"  and  the  repetition 
of  the  same  demand  by  Edward  I. ,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
coronation,  demonstrated  their  purpose  to  the  nobility 
and  the  nation  at  large.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
any  intrigues  of  Edward  to  get  possession  of  the  youthful 
queen,  should  be  regarded  with  extreme  distrust  and  sus- 
picion, especially  by  those  who  were  in  the  line  of  suc- 
cession to  the  crown.  Accordingly  we  find,  on  September 
20th,  1286,  not  eight  months  after  Alexander's  death,  a 
remarkable  meeting  of  some  powerful  Scottish  and  Eng- 
lish nobles  took  place  at  Turnberry,  the  castle  of  Robert 
Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of 
Annandale  and  Cleveland,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
support  the  claim  of  the  elder  Bruce  to  the  throne,  and 
defeat  the  intrigues  of  Edward. 

With  the  deep-laid  schemes  of  the  Plantagenet,  the 
partisans  of  Bruce  were  probably  made  acquainted  by  two 
English  nobles  of  high  rank  and  influence,  who  privately- 
repaired  to  Turnberry,  and  joined  the  faction  of  Bruce. 
These  were  Thomas  de  Clare,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, and  Richard  de^urgh.  Earl  of  Ulster.  Thomas 
de  Clare  was  nephew  to  Bruce's  wife,  and  both  he  and 
lis  brother,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  were  naturally  anxious 
to  support  Bruce's  title  to  the  crown.  ISTor  was  the  scheme 
in  any  respect  a  desperate  one,  for  Bruce  already  had  great 
influence. 

There  attended  the  meeting  at  Turnberry,  Patrick,  Earl 
of  Dunbar,  with  his  three  sons;  Walter  Stewart,  Earl  of 
Monteith ;  Bruce's  two  sons,  the  Earl  of  Carrick  and  Ber- 
nard Bruce;  James,  the  High  StCAvard  of  Scotland,  with 
John,  his  brother;  Angus,  son  of  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
and  Alexander,  his  son.  The  power  and  resources  of 
these  barons  were  extremely  formidable,  as  they  could 
tring  into  the  field  almost  the  undivided  strength  of  the 
■west  and  south  of  Scotland:  whilst  it  was  well  known  that 
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the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  by  his  possession  of  the  strong  castle 
of  that  name,  and  of  the  passes  which  led  from  the  one 
country  to  the  other,  could,  at  his  option,  facilitate  or 
resist  any  mutual  invasion ;  so  that  it  was  correctly  said, 
Earl  Patrick  held  the  keys  of  England  at  his  girdle. 
These  nobles  now  entered  into  a  bond  or  covenant,  by 
which  it  was  declared,  that  they  would  thenceforth  ad- 
here to,  and  take  part  with,  one  another,  on  all  occasions, 
and  against  all  persons,  saving  their  allegiance  to  the  king 
of  England,  and  also  their  allegiance  to  him  who  should 
gain  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  by  right  of  descent  from 
ting  Alexander ;  and  although  the  fact  does  not  appear 
in  the  document  which  was  drawn  up  on  the  occasion, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  decidedly  adverse 
to  the  designs  of  the  king  of  England,  and  to  the  pro- 
jected marriage  and  succession  of  the  ISIaiden  of  Norway. 
It  cannot  be  stated  as  historically  trne,  but  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  that  Baliol,  the  rival  competitor, 
had,  at  the  same  time,  his  secret  meetings  with  the  barons 
who  supported  his  claim ;  and  although  agreeing  with 
Bruce  in  his  inclination  to  resist  the  succession  of  the 
infant  Margaret,  that  he  was  his  mortal  opponent  in  his 
design  of  making  himself  master  of  a  crown  which  Baliol 
regarded  as  his  hereditary  right.  Even  in  the  assembly 
of  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  wliich  occurred  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  a  violent  dispute, 
relative  to  the  succession,  took  place  between  the  partisans 
of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  in  which  the  nobles  and  the  prelates 
of  the  realm  were  divided  into  factions;  and  soon  after, 
such  was  the  violence  of  the  two  parties,  that,  uncon- 
trolled by  the  authority  of  the  regents,  they  broke  out 
into  rebellion  against  the  government,  and  open  war  with 
each  other,  wliich  continued  to  spread  its  ravages  through 
the  country  for  two  years.  The  Earl  of  Carrick  laid 
■waste  the  county  of  Wigtown,  of  which  the  greater  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  was  the  property  of  Baliol.  This 
haughty  baron  again  retaliated  upon  the  lands  of  Bruce 
and  his  supporters,  whilst  the  regents  in  vain   exerted 
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themselves  to  re-establish  the  peace  and  tranqtiillity  of 
the  realm. 

Whilst  everything  in  Scotland  thus  tended  to  anarchy, 
Edward,  with  that  prudent  caution  in  not  discovering  his 
ultimate  designs,  which  forms  a  prominent  feature  in 
his  character,  kept  himself  at  a  distance  from  the  scenes 
of  commotion,  with  which  he  was,  nevertheless,  well  ac- 
quainted. He  knew  that  he  had  friends  amongst  the 
regents,  who  would  not  be  backward  to  solicit  his  inter- 
ference when  the  proper  time  arrived ;  and  he  had  already 
acquired  an  influence  over  the  king  of  Norway,  who  was 
then  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  which  he  trusted  he 
should  turn  to  his  advantage.  Whilst  he  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  evincing  the  most  sincere  friendship  and 
consideration  for  the  government  of  Scotland  and  the 
nation  at  large,  he  hesitated  not  to  denounce  the  Earl  of 
Carrick  and  his  party  as  "the  king's  enemies  of  Scotland," 
and  in  the  meantime  despatched  a  secret  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  dispensation 
for  the  marriage  of  his  son,  Prince  Edward,  with  the 
Maiden  of  Norway.  In  this  petition  to  the  pope,  Edward 
insists  upon  the  increasing  hostility  and  rancour  which 
vv'ould  be  fostered  between  the  two  kingdoms,  should  the 
hand  of  that  infant  princess,  and  with  it  her  realm  of 
Scotland,  be  settled  upon  any  other  than  his  son ;  and  his 
Holiness,  Nicholas  IV.,  who  was  anxious  at  this  moment 
to  conciliate  the  English  monarch,  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
the  suggestion,  and  readily  granted  the  dispensation. 

Things  being  thus  prepared,  it  was  judged  proper  that 
the  king  of  England  should  now  publicly  appear  in  his 
character  of  mediator  between  the  revolted  nobles  of 
Scotland  and  the  regents  of  the  kingdom.  The  king  of 
Norway,  accordingly,  becoming  alarmed  for  the  condition 
of  his  daughter's  dominions,  despatched  an  embassy  to  con- 
sult with  Edward  upon  the  state  of  her  affairs;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  regents  gave  a  commission  to  the  bishops  of 
St'  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  expressly  directing  them  to 
enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  king  of  England  and  the 
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messengers  from  Norway,  upon  the  state  of  the  country, 
empowering  them  to  ratify  whatever  should  be  agTeed 
upon,  "saving  in  every  article  the  honour  and  liberty  of 
the  kingdom,  and  providing  that  the  conditions  should 
involve  nothing  which  in  future  ages  may  be  prejudicial  to 
the  realm  and  people  of  Scotland."  A  memorable  clause, 
afterwards  shamefully  violated  by  Edward,  but  evincing 
that,  at  least  in  this  early  period,  the  regents  either  did 
not  suspect  the  ultimate  designs  of  the  English  king  in 
insisting  upon  his  claim  df  superiority  as  lord  paramount 
of  Scotland,  or,  suspecting,  were  determined  to  defeat 
them. 

The  natural  explanation  of  Edward's  policy  at  this 
early  period,  is  to  be  found  in  Ms  determination  to  unite 
Scotland  to  his  dominions.  For  this  purj)ose  we  see  he 
had  secretly  resolved  upon  a  marriage  between  his  son  and 
the  infant  queen ;  but  if  this  failed,  he  reserved  to  himself 
the  claim  of  feudal  superiority,  which  entitled  him,  upon 
the  smallest  pretext  of  rebellion  or  commotion,  to  assert 
his  right  of  property  over  the  kingdom.  The  slightest 
mention,  however,  of  this  claim,  at  so  early  a  period  of  his 
proceedings,  might  have  ruined  the  marriage;  whilst  a 
total  renunciation  of  it,  if  the  marriage  failed,  would  have 
thwarted  him  in  his  ulterior  designs;  and  his  conduct,  in 
avoiding  the  danger  on  both  sides,  was  a  masterpiece  of 
state  policy.  Edward  first  prevailed  upon  the  Scottish 
regents  to  send  commissioners  to  Salisbury,  Avho,  along 
with  the  Norwegian  ambassadors,  and  his  own  envoys,  the 
Earls  of  Warren  and  Pembroke,  resolved  that  the  infant 
queen,  under  certain  conditions,  should  be  sent  to  England, 
and  from  thence  into  her  own  kingdom.  The  Norwegians 
agreed  for  their  own  monarch,  that  ho  would  deliver  her 
free  of  all  matrimonial  engagements  to  Edward ;  who,  on 
his  side,  came  under  a  solemn  obligation,  so  soon  as  Scot- 
land was  sufliciently  tranquil  for  her  safe  residence,  to  send 
her,  under  the  condition  that  the  Scots  should  not  dispose 
of  her  in  marriage  to  any  person  without  t^c  express 
council  of  Edward,  and  the  consent  of  her  father  Eric. 
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To  this  the  Scottish  envoys  consented;  and  they  further 
agreed,  that  if  any  of  the  regents  were  obnoxious  to  the 
queen  of  Scotland,  or  to  her  father,  they  should  be  removed 
by  the  advice  of  the  councillors  of  Norway  and  Scotland, 
and  other  persons  selected  for  the  purpose  by  the  king 
of  England, — a  very  important  provision,  and  evidently 
directed  against  the  High  Steward,  (one  of  the  regents,) 
who  had  joined  the  confederacy  at  Turnberry,  and  taken 
part  in  the  insurrection  of  the  I^arl  of  Carrick. 

Although  it  is  obvious  that  the  terms  of  this  negotiation 
had  a  concealed  reference  to  the  intended  marriage,  and 
were  eminently  favourable  to  the  views  of  Edward,  still 
no  public  allusion  was  yet  made  to  the  union  which  he 
contemplated.  Not  long  afterwards,  however,  the  project 
appears  to  have  been  universally  known  in  Scotland;  and 
the  prelates  and  nobility  of  that  country  having  assembled 
at  Brigham,  (March  12th,  1289,)  drew  uji  a  letter  to  the 
king  of  England,  in  which  they  expressed  their  concurrence 
in  the  proposed  alliance,  and  their  joy  in  having  received 
intelligence  that  the  Apostle  (the  pope)  had  granted  a 
dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  Mai-garet,  their  dear  lady 
and  queen,  with  the  heir  of  England. 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  which  was  followed  by  a 
similar  one  addressed  to  the  king  of  Norway,  the  marriage 
was  finally  agreed  on  in  a  solemn  meeting  of  the  Scottish. 
Estates  held  at  Brigham,  in  the  month  of  July,  1290,  and 
attended  upon  the  part  of  England  by  Anthony  Beck, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  five  other  plenipotentiaries.  The 
principal  articles  of  this  treaty  of  Brigham  are  of  much, 
importance,  as  illustrating  the  justice  and  inveteracy  of 
that  long  war  which  afterwards  desolated  the  two  king- 
doms. It  was  agreed  by  the  English  plenipotentiaries  that 
the  rights,  laws,  liberties,  and  customs  of  Scotland,  were 
to  be  inviolably  observed  in  all  time  coming,  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom,  saving  always  the  rights  which  the 
king  of  England,  or  any  other  person,  had  possessed 
previous  to  the  date  of  this  treaty.  It  was  stipulated  also 
that  failing  Margaret  and  Edward,  or  either  of  them, 
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•without  issue,  the  kingdom  should  belong  to  the  nearest 
heirs,  to  whom  it  ought  of  right  to  return,  Avholly,  freely, 
absolutely,  and  without  any  subjection,  so  that  nothing 
should  either  be  added  to,  or  taken  from,  the  rights  of  the 
king  of  England.  In  the  salvo  thus  introduced,  we  have  a 
continuation  of  that  quibbling,  sinister,  and  narrow-minded 
poUcy,  which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  English  king  in 
this  disgraceful  affair;  for  under  the  specious  appearance 
of  a  rigorous  impartiality,  it  was  so  worded  as  to  permit 
Edward,  at  any  future  period,  to  revive  his  unjust  claim 
of  feudal  superiority. 

His  next  step  was  one  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature. 
Having  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  all  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty,  he  observed  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  to  maintain  the  laws  of  Scot- 
land, without  the  presence   of  an   Eughsh  governor  in 
that  country;    and  without  waiting  for  any  consent,  he 
appointed  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  this  high  office.    Either 
unwilling  to  interrupt  the  accomplishment  of  the  marriage, 
or  perhaps  prevailed  on  by  more  solid  considerations,  the 
Scottish  nobles  did  not  resist  this  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty,  under  the  mask  of  anxiety  to  fulfil  its  provisions. 
Edward's    next    request  was    not,    however,   so  tamely 
acquiesced  in.     He  stated  that,  having  heard  rumours  of 
commotions  and  civil   disturbances  in  Scotland,  he  con- 
sidered it  necessary  that  all  the  castles  and  fortahces  of 
that  country  should  be  delivered  into  his  hands.     To  this 
demand  the  Scots  at  once  gave  peremptory  refusal.     These 
castles  were  held,  they  declared,  in  the  name  and  for  the 
behoof  of  their  young  queen,  and  for  her  they  would  keep 
them,  until  she  arrived  in  her  own  dominions,  and  received 
them  at  their  hands.     With  this  firm  reply  Edward  was 
obliged  to  be  satisfied ;  and  sensible  that  he  had  overrated 
his  influence,  he  patiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  young 
queen. 

All  eyes  anxiously  looked  towards  Norway.  It  was  cer- 
tain the  queen  had  sailed,  and  the  preparations  to  wel- 
come her  arrival  were  joyfully  proceeding,  when  a  mel- 
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ancholy  rumour  arrived  that  she  had  sickened  at  Orkney, 
which  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  overwhelming  intelligence 
of  her  death.  It  would  be  diflBcult  to  point  out  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  any  European  kingdom,  in  which  so  much 
happiness  or  misery  seemed  to  hang  suspended  on  a  single 
life ;  and  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  expressions  of  a  con- 
temporary prelate,  "that  at  the  report  of  her  death  the 
kingdom  became  disturbed,  and  the  community  sank  intc> 
despair."  She  was  the  last  descendant  of  Alexander,  in 
whose  days  every  man  had  sat  in  security  under  his  own 
vine,  none  making  him  afraid;  she  had  survived  that 
lamented  prince  little  more  than  four  years,  and  now  that 
she  was  gone,  nothing  stood  between  Scotland  and  two  of 
the  most  grievous  calamities  which  can  befal  a  nation — war 
within  its  own  bosom,  kindled  by  the  claims  of  various 
fierce  and  powerful  competitors,  and  the  certainty  of  at- 
tack by  an  ambitious  foreign  power  who  had  long  eagerly 
watched  for  an  opportunity  similar  to  that  which  now 
occurred.  Scarcely  had  the  certain  news  of  her  death 
arrived  in  Scotland,  when  symptoms  of  both  these  evils 
began  unequivocally  to  manifest  themselves.  Bruce,  the 
Lord  of  Annandale,  suddenly  came  to  Perth  with  a  formi- 
dable force;  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Athole  assembled  their 
feudal  servants;  other  powerful  barons  began  to  collect 
their  armed  vassals:  and  all  those  fierce  and  tumultuous 
spirits,  to  whom,  even  under  its  most  peaceful  aspect,  the 
feudal  system  was  apt  to  offer  encouragement,  issued  from 
their  little  fortalices  or  mountain  holds,  allured  by  the 
hopes  of  plunder,  and  the  certainty  of  confusion  and 
change.  Bahol,  who  was  in  England,  had  a  firm  friend 
in  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  who,  with  a  traitorous 
policy,  corresponded  with  Edward  also,  and  entreated  this- 
monarch,  as  the  plan  best  adapted  to  secure  his  own  in- 
terest, to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Baliol  and  advance 
to  the  Borders  of  Scotland.  In  this  way,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  this  crafty  prelate,  the  effusion  of  blood  would 
be  prevented,  and  the  people  of  Scotland  be  enabled,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  their  oath,  to  elect  as  their  monarch 
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him  who  was  nearest  in  blood  to  the  last  Alexander. 
The  real  import  of  this  advice  was,  that  pdward  should 
gain  Baliol  to  his  interest,  that  Baliol  should  receive  the 
kingdom  under  the  condition  of  holding  it  as  a  vassal  of 
England,  and  that  the  English  monarch,  by  his  presence 
■with  his  army  on  the  borders,  should  dictate  their  choice 
to  the  Scottish  people.  All  this,  it  may  be  imagined,  the 
sagacious  Edward  was  not  slow  to  comprehend;  and  so 
happy  did  the  crisis  appear  to  him  for  the  execution  of  his 
designs,  that  a  contemporary  English  historian  informs  us 
he  could  not  conceal  his  exultation,  but  declared  to  his 
privy  councillors  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  to  reduce 
Scotland  under  his  power,  as  effectually  as  he  had  already 
completed  the  subjection  of  Wales. 

He  accordingly  commanded  the  barons  of  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Northum- 
berland, to  meet  him  with  their  whole  powers  at  Norham, 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  1291 ;  and  he  requested  the  clergy 
and  nobility  of  Scotland  to  attend  upon  him  at  the  same 
place  in  the  month  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating 
upon  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  putting  an  end  to 
those  fatal  and  unnatural  commotions  which  then  dis- 
tracted the  kingdom,  by  weighing  the  claims  of  the  various 
competitors. 

It  ought  to  be  recollected  that  at  this  time  many  of  the 
most  powerful  Scottish  barons,  who  were  of  Norman  ex- 
traction, possessed  large  estates  in  England,  which  were 
liable,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  laws,  to 
immediate  forfeiture,  upon  any  act  of  disobedience  to  their 
superior,  the  king  of  England.  Over  these  persons,  some 
of  whom  were  competitors  for  the  throne,  Edward  had 
thus  a  double  tie ;  and  the  assembly  of  prelates  and  nobles 
of  Scotland  having  met  him,  according  to  his  request,  at 
Norham,  the  king,  surrounded  by  his  barons  and  nobility, 
addressed  the  Scots  by  the  mouth  of  his  High  Justiciar, 
Roger  le  Braliason,  in  the  following  manner: — "That  he 
Lad  considered  the  difficulties  in  which  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  was  iiivolvcd  by  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
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Third  and  his  offspring,  and  the  dangers  arising  from 
■disputed  succession :  that  his  good--will  and  affection  to  the 
'whole  nation,  and  to  each  individual  in  it,  were  sincere, 
-for  in  their  defence  Tie  himself  teas  interested:  that  he  had 
■called  the  Scots  to  meet  him  at  this  place,  with  the  view 
■that  justice  might  be  done  to  all  the  competitors,  and  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  established:  that  he 
'iiad  undertaken  a  long  journey  to  do  justice  in  person  to 
all,  as  superior  and  lord  paramount  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland:  that  he  meant  not  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of 
any  man;  but  on  the  contrary,  as  lord  paramount,  to 
administer  ample  and  speedy  justice  to  all.  My  master, 
the  king  of  England,  therefore,  requires  of  each  and  all  of 
you,  the  prelates,  nobles,  barons,  and  community  of  Scot- 
land, to  acknowledge  him  henceforth  as  your  true  and 
undoubted  lord  superior,  from  whom  you  hold  your  lands, 
and  whose  decision,  as  such,  you  are  bound  to  obey." 

At  this  demand  the  whole  assembly  stood  motionless; 
It  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  insulting,  and  the  meeting 
Ijecame  at  once  aware  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
were  surrounded,  and  of  the  formidable  union  of  power, 
ability,  and  ambition,  of  which  they  were  ready  to  become 
■the  victims.  They  gazed  doubtfully  on  each  other,  and 
all  shrunk  from  a  reply  which  must  either  announce  the 
sacrifice  of  national  independence,  or  bring  upon  them 
the  wrath  of  a  prince  whose  power  was  as  imminent  and 
'formidable  as  his  resolution  was  unbending.  At  length 
one  of  the  assembly,  possessed  of  more  courage  than  the 
rest,  stood  up  and  demanded  delay.  All  were,  till  this 
moment,  he  declared,  ignorant  that  such  a  right  of  supe- 
riority existed  in  the  person  of  the  king  of  England ;  and 
-iipon  so  momentous  a  question,  it  was  impossible,  without 
flagrantly  violating  their  oaths,  solemnly  taken  after  the 
death  of  their  late  monarch,  to  come  to  any  resolution 
while  the  throne  was  vacant. 

"By  holy  Edward!"  cried  the  king,  starting  from  his 
seat,  "by  holy  Edward,  whose  crown  I  wear,  I  will  vin- 
dicate my  just  rights,  or  perish  in  the  attempt!" 
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The  Scots  requested  a  delay,  in  order  to  inform  their 
countrymen  who  were  absent;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
proceedings  were  put  off  till  next  day.  A  further  delay 
was  then  requested;  and  they  were  allowed  an  interval 
of  three  weeks  for  dehberation,  by  which  time  the  king  ex- 
pected them  to  meet  him  once  more  at  Nor  ham,  there  to 
acknowledge  his  superiority,  and  receive  his  judgment. 

In  three  weeks  Edward  knew  that  an  English  force,  far 
more  formidable  than  any  which  could  be  brought  against 
Mm,  would  be  gathered  together  at  Xorham ;  and  to  this, 
as  well  as  to  the  intrigues  and  dissensions  amongst  the 
various  competitors  for  the  crown,  he  confidently  looked 
forward  for  a  favourable  result.  Nor  was  he  disappointed 
in  his  expectations.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  the  prelates, 
nobles,  and  barons  of  Scotland,  amongst  whom  were  nine 
competitors  for  the  crown,  assembled  in  Holywell  Haugh, 
a  level  plain  opposite  to  the  Castle  of  Norham;  and  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  AVells  having  opened  the  conference 
in  the  name  of  his  master,  informed  them  that  Edward, 
in  virtue  of  his  right  of  superiority  as  lord  pararaovmt  of 
Scotland,  would  proceed  to  determine  the  succession  to  the 
kingdom.  He  then  turned  to  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale, 
and  inquired  of  him  whether  he  Avould  be  content  to  re- 
ceive judgment  in  this  competition  from  his  lord,  Edward 
king  of  England,  in  his  character  of  lord  paramount  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  to  abide  by  his  decision. 
To  this  demand,  Bruce,  before  the  assembled  jDrelates  and 
barons,  clearly  and  unhesitatingly  replied,  that  he  was 
content;  that  he  acknowledged  Edward  as  lord  superior 
of  Scotland,  and  awaited  justice  at  his  hands.  The  same 
question  was  then  put  to  John  Baliol,  and  the  rest  of  the 
competitors,  all  of  whom,  either  personally  or  by  their 
attorneys,  returned  the  same  answer,  and  affixed  their 
seals  to  an  instrument,  which  recorded  their  solemn  sur- 
render of  the  liberty  of  the  contested  kingdom. 

Edward,  having  procured  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
superiority,  his  great  difficulty  was  overcome.  He  atfected, 
indeed,  much  dehberation  and  gravity  in  his  endeavours  to 
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investigate  the  grounds  of  the  various  claims ;  but  every 
step  followed  according  to  a  previous  arrangement,   and 
led  to  a  conclusion  long  resolved  on.     He  appointed  com- 
missioners of  both  nations  to  assist  him  in  his  judgment ; 
lie  accepted  from  the  regents  of  Scotland,  and  from  the 
governors  of  its  castles,  a  surrender  of  the  kingdom,  which 
he  immediatey  restored  to  them ;  he  received  the  homage 
of  Bruce,  Baliol,  and  many  of  the  barons  and  nobles;   he 
ordered  copies  of  the  oaths  of  fealty,  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings regarding  his  right  of  superiority,  to  be  sent  to 
the  various  monasteries  throughout  the   kingdom,   and 
finally  appointed  the  competitors  to  meet  him  again  at 
Berwick,  on  the  3rd  of  August.     It  was  now  only  the  3rd 
of  June,  and  he  employed  liimself,  during  the  interval,  in 
taking  a  journey  through  Scotland,  proceeding  as  far  as 
Perth,  and  requiring  freemen,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
to  take  the  oaths  of  fealty.     He  then  returned  to  Berwick, 
heard  the  claims  of  the  competitors,  requested  fiu-ther  time 
to  deliberate  and  consult  the  learned  in  foreign  parts;  and 
at  length,   in   his  parliament,   held    upon   the    17th    of 
November,  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  which  was  attended  by 
the  prelates  and  nobility  of  both  countries,  he  i^ronounced 
his  final  judgment  for  John  Baliol;  declaring  that  the 
iingdom  of  Scotland  must  of  necessity  belong  to  him, 
l)ecause,  by  the  laws  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  the 
succession  to  indivisible  heritage,  the  more  remote  in  de- 
gree in  the  first  line  of  descendants,  had  ever  been  held 
to  exclude  the  nearer  degree  in  the  second.    He  then  com- 
manded the  regents  to  deliver  the  kingdom,  with  its  castles 
and  fortresses,  into  the  hands  of  their  new  sovereign ;  and 
the  last  act  of  this  extraordinary  drama  was  concluded  by 
the  ceremony  of  breaking  the  great  seal  of  Scotland,  which 
had  been  used  by  the  regents,  into  four  pieces,  and  deposit- 
ing the  fragments  in  the  Enghsh  treasury ;  after  which 
Baliol  swore  fealty  to   Edward,  and  repaired  with  his 
nobles  to  his  coronation  at  Scone. 

Baliol  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  his  kingdom, 
■when  an  event  occurred  which  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of 
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his  miserable  subjection,  and  brought  out  the  character  of 
Edward  in  all  its  severity.  It  had  been  a  special  provi- 
sion of  the  treaty  of  Brigham  that  no  Scottish  subject  was 
to  be  compelled  to  answer  in  any  criminal  or  civil  suit 
without  the  bounds  of  the  kingdom;  but,  in  the  face  of 
this,  a  freeman  of  Berwick  entered  an  appeal  to  the  king 
of  England,  from  a  judgment  of  those  regents  he  had  ap- 
pointed in  Scotland  during  the  Interregnum.  Baliol  was 
not  slow  to  remind  Edward  of  his  solemn  promise  to  ob- 
serve the  laws  and  usages  of  Scotland ;  and  he  earnestly- 
protested  against  withdrawing  any  pleas  from  that  king- 
dom to  the  courts  of  England.  To  this  Edward  replied, 
that  he  had,  in  every  article,  religiously  observed  his  pro- 
mise ;  but  that,  when  complaints  were  brought  against  his 
own  ministers,  who  held  their  commissions  from  him  as 
sovereign  lord  of  Scotland,  it  was  he  alone  who  could  have 
cognizance  of  them,  nor  had  his  subjects  therein  any 
right  to  interpose.  He  then,  with  that  air  of  apparent 
impartiality  which  he  often  threw  over  his  transactions, 
required  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  Scottish, 
judges,  with  regard  to  the  law  and  custom  of  their  king- 
dom, in  one  of  the  cases  brought  before  him;  and  com- 
manded his  council  to  decide  according  to  the  judgment 
which  they  delivered.  Irritated,  however,  by  being  re- 
minded of  the  treaty  of  Brigham,  he  openly  declared,  by 
his  justiciary,  Brabason,  that  although,  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  Scottish  throne,  he  had  been  induced  to  make 
jjromises  which  suited  the  time — now,  when  the  nation 
was  ruled  by  a  king,  he  did  not  intend  to  be  bound  by 
them,  to  the  effect  of  excluding  complaints  brought  before 
him  from  that  kingdom,  or  of  preventing  him  from  dis- 
pensing justice,  and  exercising  the  rights  of  his  sovereign 
dominion  according  to  his  pleasure  and  power.  To  give 
the  greater  weight  to  this  imperious  announcement,  the 
king  of  England  summoned  Baliol,  and  his  principal  pre- 
lates and  nobles,  into  his  privy-chamber  at  Newcastle, 
and  there  made  Brabason  frame  resolutions  upon  the  matter 
in  fiucstion;  after  which,  Edward  himself  rose  up,  and 
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addressed  them.  "These  are  my  firm  determinations," 
said  he,  "with  regard  to  all  complaints  or  appeals  hrought 
before  me  from  Scotland,  nor  will  I  be  bound  by  any  for- 
mer promises  or  concessions  made  to  the  contrary.  I  am 
little  careful  by  what  deeds  or  instruments  they  may  be 
ratified!  I  shall  exercise  that  superiority  and  direct  domi- 
nion which  I  hold  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  when  and 
where  I  please,  nor  will  I  hesitate,  if  necessary,  to  sum- 
mon the  king  of  Scotland  himself  into  my  presence  within 
the  kingdom  of  England." 

Baliol's  spirit  sunk  under  this  declaration ;  and  he,  and 
-the  Scottish  nobility  in  his  train,  pusillanimously  con- 
sented to  buy  their  peace  with  Edward  by  a  renunciation 
of  all  stipulations  regarding  the  laws  and  liberties  of  Scot- 
land, which  had  been  made  in  the  treaty  of  Brigham,  and 
•which,  so  long  as  they  continued  in  force,  convicted  the 
ting  of  England  of  a  flagrant  disregard  of  his  oath,  for- 
merly so  solemnly  pledged. 

The  policy  of  Edward  towards  Scotland  and  its  new 
Idng  was  at  once  artful  and  insulting.  He  treated  every 
assumption  of  sovereignty  with  rigour  and  contempt ;  and 
omitted  no  opportunity  in  summoning  Baliol  to  answer 
before  him  to  the  complaints  brought  against  his  govern- 
ment. He  procured  his  parliament  to  pass  some  regula- 
tions regarding  the  attendance  of  the  king  of  Scots,  which, 
from  their  severity,  seem  to  have  been  expressly  intended 
to  exasperate  Baliol,  who  found  that  in  every  case  of  ap- 
peal, he  was  not  only  to  be  dragged  in  as  a  party,  but  that 
liis  personal  attendance  was  to  be  rigidly  enforced.  The 
first  was  a  grievous,  the  last  an  intolerable  burden,  to 
which  no  one  with  even  the  name  of  king  could  long 
submit.  The  indignation  of  the  Scottish  barons  at  this 
unworthy  treatment  of  their  sovereign  was  very  great, 
and  shame  and  remorse  for  the  part  they  had  acted  began 
to  be  mingled  in  their  bosoms  Avith  the  reviving  feelings 
of  wounded  honour  and  ancient  independence.  In  these 
sentiments  they  were  supported  by  the  unanimous  appro- 
bation of  the  whole  bodv  of  their  vassals  and  tenants,  who, 
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although  not  animated  at  this  early  period  with  that  spirit 
of  unforgiving  hostility  to  England,  which  for  centuries 
marked  the  subsequent  course  of  their  history-,  were  strong 
in  the  feeling  of  a  national  liberty,  which  till  now  had 
never  been  invaded. 

Relying,  therefore,  upon  the  support  of  his  nobihty  and 
his  people,  Baliol  for  a  short  time  refused  to  obey  the  first 
summons  of  Edward;  but  after  an  interval  he  judged  it 
prudent,  before  a  final  mpture,  to  attend  the  Enghsh  par- 
liament. It  was  an  appeal  from  ]\Iacduft',  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Fife,  against  whom  Baliol  had  decided  in  an  important 
case  during  his  first  parliament.  On  being  asked  for  his 
defence  against  the  complaint  of  Macduff,  he  said : — 

"I  am  king  of  Scotland.  To  the  complaint  of  MacdufiV 
or  to  any  matters  regarding  my  kingdom,  I  dare  not  re- 
turn an  answer,  without  the  consent  of  my  people." 

"Whence  comes  this  refusal?  "  cried  Edward.  "Are 
you  not  my  liegeman?  Do  you  deny  your  homage?  Is 
it  not  my  summons  which  brings  you  where  you  are?  " 

"It  is  true,"  replied  Baliol,  "that  I  am  your  liegemau 
for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland;  but  as  the  matters  now  be- 
fore us  concern  the  peopl®;  ©f  my  kingdom,  no  less  than, 
myself,  delay  ought  to  be  allowed  me  till  I  have  consulted 
them,  lest  I  should  be  misled  for  want  of  advice,  more 
especially  as  those  now  with  me  neither  will  nor  dare  give 
me  their  opinion  without  solemnly  consulting  the  estates 
of  the  kingdom." 

This  spirited  remonstrance  was  interpreted  by  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  into  an  act  of  contempt  and  contumacious 
disobedience,  offered  by  a  vassal  to  a  superior ;  and  they 
proceeded  to  pronounce  judgment  in  favour  of  Macduff, 
and  awarded  damages  against  Baliol,  whom  they  com- 
manded, as  a  punishment  for  delinquency,  to  deliver  into 
the  power  of  Edward  three  of  the  Scottish  castles,  to  re- 
main in  his  hands  till  due  satisfaction  was  made. 

It  is  evident  that  the  resolutions  of  the  parliament  were 
unnecessarily  violent,  and  could  not  have  been  carried  into 
eflfect  without  an  army  in  Scotland.    The  king  of  Eng- 
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land,  aware  of  this,  and  dreading  to  excite  a  rebellion  for 
•wliicli  he  was  not  then  prepared,  listened  to  the  demand, 
of  Baliol  for  delay,  and  suspended  all  proceedings  until  the 
day  after  the  feast  of  the  Trinity,  in  1294. 

Not  long  after  this,  Edward,  who  was  a  vassal  of  the 
king  of  France  for  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  became  in- 
volved with  his  lord  superior  in  a  quarrel  similar  to  that 
between  himself  and  Baliol.  A  fleet  of  English  ships  had 
encountered  and  plundered  some  French  merchant  ships, 
and  Philip,  exerting  his  right  as  lord  superior,  summoned 
Edward  to  appear  in  his  court  at  Paris,  and  there  answer, 
as  his  vassal,  for  the  injuries  which  had  been  committed. 
This  order  was  unheeded ;  upon  which  Philip,  sitting  on 
his  throne,  gave  sentence  against  the  English  king,  pro- 
nounced him  contumacious,  and  directed  his  territories  in 
Prance  to  be  seized  as  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Edward 
renounced  his  allegiance  as  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  France, 
and  declared  war  against  that  nation. 

To  assist  him  in  this  war  he  summoned  Baliol,  and  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  to  attend  him  in 
person  with  their  armed  vassals ;  but  his  tyrannical  con- 
duct had  entirely  disgusted  ^fe  Scots.  They  treated  his 
summons  with  scorn ;  and  instead  of  arming  their  vassals 
for  his  assistance,  they  assembled  a  parliament  at  Scone. 
Its  first  step  was,  under  the  pretence  of  diminishing  the 
public  charges,  to  dismiss  all  Englishmen  from  Baliol's 
court ;  and  thus  having  got  rid  of  such  troublesome  spies 
upon  their  measures,  they  engaged  in  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  France,  and  determined  upon  war  with  England. 
Many  estates  in  Scotland  were  at  this  time  held  by  English, 
"barons,  and  many,  also,  of  the  Scottish  nobility  possessed 
lands  in  England.  Anxious  for  a  general  union  against 
the  common  enemy,  the  Scottish  estates  in  the  hands  of 
Enghsh  barons  were  forfeited,  and  their  proprietors  ba- 
nished; wliile  those  Scottish  nobles  who  remained  faithful 
to  Edward  had  their  lands  seized  and  forfeited. 

Edward,  although  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish 
parliament,  and  meditating  a  deep  revenge,  was  at  this 
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time  harassed  witli  a  war  witli  France  and  a  rebellion  of 
the  Welsh.  Dissimulation  and  policy  were  the  arms  to 
which  he  had  recourse,  while  he  employed  the  interval 
which  he  gained  in  sowing  dissension  among  the  Scottish 
nobles,  and  collecting  an  army  for  the  suppression  of  their 
rebellion.  To  Bruce,  the  son  of  the  competitor  for 
the  crown,  he  affected  uncommon  friendship;  regretted 
his  decision  in  favour  of  the  now  rebellious  Baliol;  and 
declared  his  determination  to  place  him  upon  the  throne. 
This  powerful  baron  and  his  son,  afterwards  king,  with 
several  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  repaired  to  Edward,  and 
renewed  to  him  their  oaths  of  homage.  The  undecided 
character  of  Baliol  was  ill  calculated  to  remove  the  dis- 
union amongst  the  nobles ;  and  the  party  who  then  ruled 
in  Scotland,  dreading  a  submission  upon  the  part  of  their 
king,  secluded  him  from  all  power,  confined  him  in  a 
mountain  fortress,  and  placed  the  management  of  afiairs 
in  the  hands  of  twelve  of  the  leading  nobles. 

The  measures  adopted  by  these  guardians  were  decided 
and  sjiirited.  They,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Scothind, 
drew  up  an  instrument,  renouncing  all  fealty  and  allegi- 
ance to  Edward,  on  account  of  the  many  very  grievous 
injuries  committed  upon  his  rights  and  property;  and  they 
despatched  ambassadors  to  France,  who  concluded  a  treaty 
of  raaiTiage  and  alliance — the  French  king  engaging  to 
assist  with  troops ;  and  they  assembled  an  army  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  which  invaded  Cumber- 
land. This  expedition,  however,  returned  without  honour, 
liaving  been  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  storm  Carlisle. 

Nothing  could  be  moi'e  favourable  for  Edward  than  the 
miserably  disunited  state  of  Scotland.  He  knew  that 
tlirec  powerful  factions  divided  the  coimtry,  and  liindcred 
that  firm  political  union,  without  which,  against  such  an 
enemy,  no  successful  opposition  could  be  made.  These 
advantages,  the  result  of  his  own  artful  policy,  were  easily 
perceived  by  Edward.  It  was  now  hi.s  time  for  action, 
and  for  iullicting  that  vengeance  upon  his  enemies  which, 
with  tliis  monarch,  the  longer  it  was  delayed,  was  gcne- 
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Tally  the  more  sure  and  terrible.  He  assembled  a  numerotts 
and  well-appointed  army,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand 
foot,  and  four  thousand  heavy-armed  horse.  He  was 
joined  by  Beck,  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Durham,  with  a 
thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse;  and  with  this  com- 
bined force,  and  the  two  sacred  banners  of  St.  John  of 
Beverley  and  St.  Cuthbert  of  Durham  carried  before  the 
array,  he  marched  towards  Scotland,  and  came  before  the 
town  of  Berwick,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots. 

Edward  was  determined  at  all  events  to  make  himself 
master  of  this  city,  which  was  the  emporium  of  foreign 
commerce,  where  the  wealthy  Flemings  had  established  a 
flourishing  trade,  and  which,  in  the  extent  of  its  shipping, 
and  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  its  merchants,  surpassed 
any  other  sea-port  in  either  country.  Edward  summoned 
it  to  surrender,  and  offered  it  terms  of  accommodation, 
•which  were  refused.  Upon  this  he  did  not  immediately 
proceed  to  storm,  but  drew  back  his  army  to  a  field  near 
a  nunnery,  some  distance  from  the  town,  where  he  could 
more  easily  conceal  his  dispositions  for  the  attack.  He 
then  despatched  a  large  division  with  orders  to  assault  the 
town,  choosing  a  fine  of  march  which  concealed  them 
from  the  citizens;  and  he  commanded  his  fleet  to  enter  the 
river  at  the  same  time  that  the  great  body  of  the  army, 
led  by  himself,  were  ready  to  storm.  The  Scottish  gar- 
rison fiercely  attacked  the  ships,  burnt  three  of  them,  and 
compelled  the  rest  to  retire ;  but  they,  in  turn,  were  driven 
tack  by  the  fury  of  the  land  attack.  Edward,  mounted 
on  horseback,  was  the  first  who  leaped  the  dyke ;  and  the 
soldiers,  animated  by  the  example  and  presence  of  their 
king,  carried  everything  before  them.  All  the  horrors  of 
a  rich  and  populous  city,  sacked  by  an  infuriated  soldiery, 
and  a  commander  thirsting  for  vengeance,  now  succeeded. 
Seventeeen  thousand  persons — barons  and  burgesses,  nuns 
and  friars,  women  and  children — all  were  involved  in  one 
indiscriminate  and  appalling  butchery;  and  for  two  days 
the  city  ran  with  blood  like  a  river.  The  churches  to 
■which  the  miserable  inhabitants  had  fled  for  sanctuary  were 
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violated  and  defiled  with  blood,  and  turned  into  stables 
for  the  English  cavalry.  , 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  massacre  a  fine  trait  of  fidelity 
occurred.  The  Flemings  had  estabhshed  theii-  principal 
factory  in  a  strong  building  called  the  Red-hall,  which, 
by  their  charter,  they  were  bound  to  defend  to  the  last 
extremity  against  the  English.  True  to  their  engage- 
ments, thirty  of  these  merchants  held  out  the  place 
against  the  whole  English  army.  Night  came,  and  it  was 
not  taken.  Irritated  by  this  obstinate  courage,  Edward 
ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  its  faithful  defenders  were 
buried  in  the  burning  ruins. 

The  massacre  of  Berwick,  which  took  place  on  Good 
Friday,  was  a  terrible  example  of  the  vengeance  which 
Edward  was  ready  to  inflict  upon  his  enemies.  Its 
plunder  enriched  his  army,  and  it  never  recovered  its 
commercial  importance. 

Whilst  Edward  remained  at   Berwick,    throwing    up 
new  fortifications  against  futiu-e  attacks,    the   Abbot   of 
Arbroath,  attended  by  three  of  his   monks,  appeared  at 
his  court,  and  delivered  to  him  Bailors  renunciation  of  his 
homage.     "You  have,"  said  the  Scottish  king,  "wantonly 
summoned    me    to    your    courts;     you  have   committed 
grievous  outrages  and  robberies  upon  my  subjects,  both 
by  sea  and  land ;  you  have  seized  my  castles  and  estates 
in  England,  killed  and  imprisoned  my  subjects,  and  the 
merchants  of  my  realms ;  and  when  I  demanded  a  redress 
of  these  injuries,  you  have  invaded  my  dominions  at  the 
head  of  a  vast  army,  with  the  purpose  of  depriving  me  of 
my  crown,  and  have  cruelly  ravaged  the  land.     Where- 
fore, I  renounce  that  fealty  and  homage  which  have  been 
extorted  from  me,  and  do  resolve  openly  to  oppose  myself, 
iu  defence  of  my  kingilom,  against  Edward  of  England." 
Edward    received    this    letter  with    angry   contempt. 
•    »'The  senseless  traitor!"   said  he;    "of  what  folly  is  ho 
guilty !     But  since  he  will  not  come  to  as,  we  will  go  to 
him !" 

Enraged  at  the  dreadful  vengeance  inflicted  on  B6r- 
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•wick,  the  Scots  made  a  second  inroad  into  England ;  and, 
imitating  the  merciless  conduct  of  Edward,  ravaged 
Redesdale  and  Tynedale,  carrying  away  great  booty,  and 
sparing  neither  sex  nor  age;  but  the  vengeance  of  the 
Scots  was  short-lived,  and  their  plans  unconnected.  That 
of  their  enemy  was  the  very  opposite ;  it  was  deep-laid  in 
its  plans,  simultaneous  in  its  movements,  and  remorseless 
in  its  contemplation  of  consequences. 

Edward  resolved  upon  making  himself  master  of  the 
castle  of  Dunbar,  at  this  time  one  of  the  strongest,  and, 
by  its  situation,  most  important  in  Scotland ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  despatched  the  Earl  of  Surrey  with  ten  thou- 
sand foot,  and  a  thousand  heavy-armed  horse.  When 
summoned,  the  garrison  agreed  to  surrender,  unless  relieved 
within  three  days;  and  the  Scots,  anxious  to  retain  so 
important  a  place,  led  on  the  whole  of  their  army,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  a  strong  and  excellent  position  on 
the  high  ground  above  Dunbar.  Forty  thousand  foot  and 
fifteen  hundred  horse  encamped  on  the  heights,  near  the 
village  of  Spot;  and,  confident  of  rescue,  the  garrison  of  the 
castle  insulted  the  English  from  the  walls,  as  if  already 
beaten. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  Scottish  army,  Surrey 
steadily  advanced  to  attack  it.  On  approaching  the  high 
ground,  it  was  necessary  to  deploy  through  a  valley — and 
the  Scots  imagined  they  observed  confusion  in  the  English 
ranks  when  executing  this  movement.  Mistaking  this  for 
flight,  they  rashly  abandoned  their  position  upon  the 
heights,  ajid  blowing  their  horns,  which,  according  to  the 
expression  of  a  contemporary  historian,  "made  a  noise 
enough  to  have  startled  hell  itself,"  rushed  down  upon  the 
enemy,  whom,  instead  of  a  flying  and  disorderly  mass, 
they  found  with  levelled  spears,  and  in  excellent  array, 
ready  to  receive  them.  The  consequence  of  such  conduct 
was  a  total  defeat,  in  which  upwards  of  ten  thousand  of 
the  Scots  were  slain,  and  the  flower  of  their  nobility  cither 
left  dead  upon  the  field,  or  made  prisoners  by  Edward. 
These  barons  were   immediately  sent  oSf  in  chains  to 
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England,  there  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  various 
castles  of  that  kingdom;  and  the  monaroli  proceeded  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  a  victory  which,  for  a  time,  laid  Scotland 
at  his  mercy. 

Though  there  be  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact,  yet  there 
is  reason  to  conjecture  that  both  Wallace  and  his 
brother  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  Sir  Malcolm  outlived  his  father; 
and,  in  the  work  of  Blind  Harry,  we  have  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  met  his  death.  He  is  represented 
as  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  enemies,  and  bravely 
defending  himself  on  his  knees,  with  all  the  energy  of 
despair,  after  he  had  been  hamstrung  to  prevent  his  escape. 
Being  at  last  overpowered  by  a  mass  of  spearmen,  he  was 
unmercifully  put  to  death.  Though  Henry  does  not 
mention  when  this  took  place,  yet,  from  the  previous 
comparative  tranquillity  which  prevailed  in  the  country, 
the  conflict  of  Dunbar  appears  most  likely  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  so  deadly  a  struggle. 

Edward,  returning  from  the  Lothians,  sat  down  before 
the  castle  of  Roxburgh,  which  was  reduced,  and  soon  after 
the  strong  fortress  of  Jedburgh  surrendered  to  his  mercy ; 
while  his  army  being  reinforced  by  a  body  of  fifteen 
thousand  men  from  Wales,  he  was  enabled  to  send  home 
that  part  of  his  English  force  which  had  suffered  most 
from  fatigue  in  this  expedition.  With  these  fresh  levies 
he  advanced  to  Edinburgh,  made  himself  master  of  the 
castle,  after  a  siege  of  eight  days;  passed  rapidly  to  Stirling, 
which  he  found  abandoned ;  and  while  there,  the  Earl  of 
Ulster,  with  a  fresh  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  four 
hundred  horse,  came  to  join  the  king,  and  complete  the 
triumph  of  the  English  arms.  The  monarch  continued 
his  progress  to  Perth  without  opposition ;  and  messengers 
arrived  at  that  town  from  Baliol,  announcing  his  submis- 
sion, and  imploring  peace.  Edward  disdained  to  treat 
with  him  in  person,  but  informed  him  that,  in  fifteen 
days,  he  intended  to  advance  to  Brechin,  and  that  on 
Baliol's  repairing  to  the  castle  there,  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
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ham  would  announce  the  decision  of  his  lord  superior. 
This  was  none  other  than  an  absolute  resignation  of  him- 
self and  his  kingdom  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  to 
which  Baliol,  now  the  mere  shade  of  a  king,  without  a 
crown,  an  army,  or  a  nobility,  dejectedly  submitted ;  and 
the  ceremony  of  public  penance  was  performed  in  the 
church-yard  of  Strickathrow,  Forfarshire,  accompanied  by 
every  circumstance  of  feudal  disgrace  which  could  be  sug- 
gested by  the  barbarous  ingenuity  of  the  age.  Being 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  the 
English  barons,  mounted  on  a  sorry-horse,  he  was  com- 
manded to  dismount ;  and,  on  his  treason  being  proclaimed, 
they  proceeded  to  strip  him  of  his  regal  ornaments.  The 
crown  was  snatched  from  his  head ;  the  ermine  torn  from 
his  royal  mantle ;  the  sceptre  wrested  from  his  hand ;  and 
everything  removed  from  him  belonging  to  the  state  and 
dignity  of  a  king.  Standing,  then,  on  the  bare  ground, 
clothed  only  in  his  shii't  and  drawers,  and  holding  a  white 
rod  in  his  hand,  he  confessed  his  treason  against  his  liege 
lord ;  deplored  his  being  misled  by  evil  counsellors  into  a 
declaration  of  war  against  England;  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  his  punishment ;  and  not  many  days  after,  in  the 
castle  of  Brechin,  he  resigned  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  its 
people  and  their  homage,  into  the  hands  of  his  paramount 
lord.  After  this  humiliating  ceremony,  Baliol  delivered 
his  eldest  son  to  the  king  of  England  as  a  hostage  for  his 
future  fidelity ;  and  this  youth,  along  with  his  discrowned 
father,  were  soon  afterwards  sent  by  sea  to  London,  where 
they  remained  for  three  years  in  confinement  in  the 
Tower. 

In  his  victorious  progress  through  the  country,  Edward, 
with  a  short-sighted  policy  which  was  natural  to  a  rude 
age,  endeavoured  to  carry  off  or  to  obliterate  everything 
which  was  connected  with  Scotland  as  an  ancient  and 
independent  kingdom.  He  took  with  him  to  England 
the  famous  stone  chair  of  Scone,  in  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  Scottish  kings  had  been  inaugurated  on 
the  day  of  their  coronation ;  and  which,  with  superstitions 
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veneration,  had  been  regarded  as  the  national  palladium. 
He  carried  off  the  crown  and  sceptre,  and  plundered  the 
monasteries  of  their  earliest  charters  and  historical  docu- 
ments, which  contained  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Scot- 
land as  a  v/holly  independent  kingdom.  Having  concluded 
Ms  expedition,  which,  from  the  siege  of  Berwick  to  the 
Burrender  of  Baliol,  occupied  little  more  than  three  months, 
Edward  held  his  parliament  at  Berwick,  on  the  28th  of 
August,  1296,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  the  clergy 
and  the  nobles,  with  such  of  the  lesser  barons  and  free 
vassals  as  chose  to  obey  his  summons;  and  he  proceeded 
to  settle,  with  great  ability,  and  in  many  points  with  a 
laudable  attention  to  justice  and  moderation,  the  govern- 
ment of  his  new  dominions.  The  most  galling  measures 
were  the  garrisoning  of  the  various  castles  with  English 
troops,  and  their  delivery  to  English  captains  and 
governors.  In  other  respects,  no  capricious  or  abrupt 
changes  were  introduced;  the  ancient  jurisdictions  re- 
mained; no  wanton  acts  of  rigour  were  committed;  and 
those  who  held  office  under  Baliol  were  suffered  to  continue. 
John  Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  made  governor  of  the 
kingdom.  The  office  of  High  Justiciar  was  committed 
to  William  Ormesby,  and  that  of  treasurer  to  Hugh 
Cressingham,  an  avaricious  ecclesiastic.  Henry  Percy, 
nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  appointed  keeper  of 
the  county  of  Galloway  and  Sheriff  of  Ayr;  instead  of  the 
ancient  great  seal  of  Scotland,  a  new  seal,  with  the  arms 
of  England,  was  committed  to  Walter  Agmondesham,  an 
English  chancellor ;  and  a  new  excher[uer,  formed  on  the 
model  of  that  at  Westminster,  was  appointed  for  the 
receiving  of  the  king's  rents  at  Berwick;  and  Edward 
returned  in  triumph  to  England. 

Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Eng- 
land, reminded  Edward  of  his  promise  to  place  him  on 
the  throne.  "Have  I  nothing  to  do,"  said  the  haughty 
monarch,  "but  to  conquer  kingdoms  for  you?"  Judging 
it  probably  a  more  fitting  occupation,  he  empowered  the 
Earl  of  Carrick  and  his  son,  the  yoimgcr  Bruce,  to  receive 
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to  his  peace  the  inhabitants  of  their  own  lands  of  Carrick 
and  Annandale.  How  little  did  he  then  think  that  the 
youthful  baron,  employed  under  his  royal  commission  in 
this  degrading  service,  was  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to 
■wrest  from  him  his  conquest,  and  to  become  the  restorer 
of  the  freedom  of  his  country ! 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  scenes  of  usurpation  and 
national  distress  amidst  which  William  Wallace  passed 
his  youth.  He  had  witnessed,  as  a  boy,  the  independence^ 
the  security,  and  the  happiness  of  his  country,  under  the 
reign  of  Alexander;  and  the  contrast  which  he  now  be- 
held was  calculated  to  rouse  the  feelings  in  a  heart  which, 
from  its  earliest  stirrings,  even  his  enemies  allow  to  have 
been  animated  by  a  love  of  liberty,  and  a  hatred  of 
tyranny  and  dissunulation,  that  nothing  but  death  could 
extinguish. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WALLACE  KETIRE8  TO  THE  WOODS — 0KGANISE8  A  SYSTEM  Olt 
WAKFARE — ANNOYS  THE  ENGLISH  IN  THEIR  QUARTERS — 
CX)NTKST  AT  BEG. 

Wallace,  who  had  been  outlawed  by  the  English  as  a 
robber  and  murderer,  considered  it  necessary  for  his  safety, 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Dunbar,  once  more  to  with- 
draw to  his  former  retreat  among  the  mountains  and 
woods,  from  whence  he  would,  no  doubt,  observe  the 
ostentatious  pageant  of  the  feudal  power  of  England,  as 
it  traversed  his  beloved  country  in  all  the  insolent  security 
of  conquest.  And  while  the  distress  caused  by  the  usurper 
deepened  around,  and  every  tale  that  reached  his  secluded 
retreat  was  fraught  with  tidings  of  the  misery  of  his 
enslaved  and  degraded  countrymen,  the  resources  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  possibility  of  bursting  the  disgraceful 
chains  imposed  upon  the  land  of  his  nativity,  formed  the 
subject  of  his  anxious  and  unceasing  reflections.  Young 
.as  he  was,  he  had  observed  that  the  reverses  his  country- 
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men  had  sustained  in  the  field  were  not  from  a  want  of 
courage,  in  which  they  were,  at  least,  Qqual  to  their 
enemies,  but  from  a  want  of  subordination  and  discipline 
among  themselves.  He  was  also  aware  of  the  jealousy 
and  treachery  which  existed  among  the  nobility,  and  he-- 
lamented  their  readiness  to  stoop,  in  the  most  debasing 
manner,  to  the  will  of  the  usurper,  if  they  might  thereby 
obtain  a  temporary  exaltation  of  their  party ;  but  he  was 
not  aware,  perhaps,  of  the  venality  of  the  nobles,  most 
of  whom  had  been  bought  with  the  gold  of  Edward. 
His  reflections  led  him  to  conceive  that,  if  it  were  possible 
to  unite  together  a  few  resolute  and  patriotic  spirits, 
allied  to  no  faction,  but,  like  himself,  attached  to  the  ■ 
common  good,  more  could  be  done  towards  the  restora- 
tion of  his  country's  independence,  than  by  all  the 
tumultuous  hordes  which  the  treacherous  and  disunited 
chieftains  could  bring  together,  even  if  they  were  desirous 
for  their  country's  freedom.  Fully  impressed  Avith  this 
conviction,  his  days  and  nights  were  passed  in  extending 
the  numbers  of  his  friends  and  coadjutors,  and  in  organ- 
ising a  system  of  warfare  best  adapted  for  annoying  the 
enemy.  The  friends  of  freedom  in  every  district  were 
instructed  and  disciplined  in  a  manner  pecuUnrly  his  own. 
With  the  simple  but  well-known  sounds  of  his  bugle- 
horn,  he  could  regulate  all  their  operations.  When 
danger  appeared,  he  could  disperse  them  to  seek  more 
secure  retreats — or  call  them  together  as  circumstances 
might  require.  This  mode  of  discipline  he  extended 
over  a  great  part  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland ;  so  that, 
either  amidst  the  fastnesses  of  Carrick,  the  deep  recesses 
of  Cartlaud,  or  on  the  shores  of  Lochlomond,  the  rallying 
note  of  their  country's  liberator  was  followed  by  the 
speedy  appearance  of  well-armed  warriors  at  their  respec- 
tive places  of  muster. 

The  extraordinary  prowess  which  he  had  frequently 
displayed  in  his  encounters  with  the  English,  his  almost 
miraculous  escapes  from  their  toils,  the  prediction  given 
out,  in  the  name  of  the  Seer  of  Ercildouue,  of  his  being 
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destined  to  deliver  Scotland  from  tlie  tyranny  of  England 
— all  conspired  to  excite  the  hopes  and  gain  him  the 
confidence  of  the  less  wealthy  classes  of  his  countrymen. 

His  tactics  were  admirably  qualified  for  harassing  the 
foes  he  had  to  contend  with.     The  castles  and  fortalices 
in  their  possession  were  all  surrounded  by  secret  enemies, 
ever  on  the  alert  to  discover  and  convey  to  their  leader 
any  information  that  might  enable  him  to  cut  off  their 
convoys  or  surprise  them  in  their  fancied  security.     It 
•was  in  vain  the  warders  kept  watch  on  their  lofty  towers; 
distant  as  the  eye  could  reach  no  enemy  could  be  descried, 
no  foreboding  sound  met  the  ear,  to  warrant  them  in 
disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  joyous  revellers  within. 
Far  in  the  woodlands,  it  is  true,  the  sound  of  a  horn  might 
lie  heard;  but  it  passed  away  unregarded  as  proceeding 
from  some  lonely  forester  going  his  rounds.     The  draw- 
bridge  is  lowered  to  admit  provisions   or  fuel  for  the 
garrison;  the  loads  are  thrown  into  the  entrance  of  the 
gate,  so  as  to  render  escape  impossible ;  the  porter  is  put 
to  death  by  the  stroke  of  a  dagger,  and  the  burden -bearers 
"bristle  into  resolute  and  well-armed  assailants;  the  wine- 
cup  is  suddenly  dashed  from  the  hand  of  the  governor, 
as  he  is  about  to  apply  it  to  his  lips,  and  is  only  made 
sensible  of  his  situation  by  the  carnage  that  ensues;  the 
castle  is   demolished,  and  the  spoil  divided  among  his 
followers,  who  are  now  allowed  to  return  home.    Wallace, 
meanwhile,  attended,  perhaps,  by  a  few  chosen  associates, 
in  whom  he  has  confidence,  pursues  his  way,  to  call  forth 
the  avenging  swords  of  his  adherents  in  some  remote  part 
of  the  kingdom.     Such  were  the  results  of  that  admirable 
system  of  warfare  which  our  hero  was  engaged  in  explain- 
ing and  enforcing  at  the  meetings  of  his  non-juring  country- 
men during  the  winter  of  1296,  and  to  which  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  allude  at  this  stage  of  his  history,  in 
•order  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
possibility  of  several  of  those  exploits  which  afterwards 
•obtained  for  the  dauntless  assertor  of  his  country's  rights, 
the  applause  and  admiration  of  mankind. 
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The  spring  of  1297  had  scarcely  set  in  before  the  wan- 
dering parties  thus  formed  commenced  jnolesting  the 
invaders;  and  so  persevering  and  successful  were  their 
attacks,  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  throughout  the  whole 
of  Clydesdale,  Wallace  and  his  followers  held  undisputed 
sway;  and  emerging  from  parts  least  expected  by  the 
enemy,  surprised  and  cut  off  their  convoys.  The  English 
garrison,  which  occupied  Bothwell  Castle,  made  several 
attempts  to  expel  them  from  their  concealment  in  the 
woods,  but  all  their  efforts  had  ended  in  discomfiture  and 
disgrace;  while  the  prisoners  captured  by  the  Scots  were 
hung  up  at  different  parts,  along  the  skirts  of  the  forest, 
as  a  warning  to  all  hostile  intruders.  These  proceedings 
of  the  patriots  alarmed  and  perplexed  the  English,  as  it 
kept  them  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  numbers  they  had 
to  cope  with.  Left  to  their  own  conjectures,  their  fright- 
ened imaginations  peopled  the  impenetrable  recesses  of 
the  forests  with  myriads  of  fierce  and  merciless  enemies, 
headed  by  an  implacable  chief,  against  whose  sword  the 
strongest  of  their  armour  afforded  but  feeble  protection. 

While  his  parties  were  thus  engaged,  Wallace  received 
intelligence  that  a  strong  convoy  was  on  its  way  from 
England  for  the  supply  of  the  garrison  of  Ayr,  under  the 
command  of  Fenwick,  the  person  who  headed  the  attack 
so  fatal  to  the  father  of  our  hero.  Roused  by  the  hope 
of  avenging  the  death  of  his  parent,  Wallace  determined 
to  way -lay  the  party.  For  this  purpose  he  selected  fifty 
of  his  associates  on  whose  strength,  fidelity,  and  courage, 
he  could  place  the  greatest  reliance;  and  thus  attended, 
he  set  forward  to  occupy  a  position  on  the  road  he  knew 
the  enemy  had  to  pass.  1 1  \v:is  night  when  the  little  band 
of  patriots  reached  the  spot  from  wliich  they  intended  to 
make  their  attack;  but  licaring  nothing  of  the  advance 
of  Fenwick,  he  ordered  his  men  to  take  shelter  for  the 
night  in  a  neighbouring  wood.  The  morning  was  pretty 
far  advanced  when  two  spies,  whom  Wallace  had  de- 
spatched at  daybreak,  returned  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  was  at  hand.     Having  arranged  his  men  for 
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the  onset,  his  chaplain,  John  Blair,  offered  up  prayers  for 
their  success,  which  were  scarcely  concluded  when  the 
glittering  spears  of  the  enemy  came  in  sight.     Feuwick, 
on  observing  the  small  body  of  Scots  that  awaited  his 
approach,   felt    perfectly    assured  of   making    them    his 
prisoners,    along    with    their    far-famed    chieftain,    and 
carrying  them  in  his  train  to  Ayr;   and  congratulated 
himself  on  the    satisfaction   which  the  capture  of   the 
audacious  outlaw  would  afford  to  his  superiors.     This 
pleasing  day-dream  was,  however,  disturbed  by  a  rapid 
movement  of  the  Scots,  who,  charging  with  their  long 
spears,  threw  his  advance  into  confusion,  and,  following 
lip  their   advantage  with  the  most   daring  intrepidity, 
carried  disorder  into  the  very  centre  of  his  squadron; 
■where,  undismayed  by  the  superior  numbers  opposed  to 
them,  "Wallace  and  his  brave  companions  fought  with  all 
the  fury  of  exasperated  lions.     The  repeated  charges  of 
the  English  were  repulsed  and  returned  with  such  deter- 
mined vigour  and  resolution,  as  thoroughly  alarmed  and 
confounded  their  commander.     Wherever  he  turned  his 
eyes,  the  sword  of  the  Scottish  chief  seemed  clearing  a 
path  towards  him;   helmet  after  helmet  disappeared  be- 
neath his  ponderous  weapon ;  and  the  whole  exertion  of 
his  mighty  arm  seemed  directed  towards  the  hated  Fen- 
wick.     Conscious  of  the  justice  of  that  vengeance  which 
inspired  our  hero   with   more  than   usual  ferocity,   the 
English   chief   would    gladly   have    avoided    a    personal 
encounter.      His  attempts   to  escape    his  dreaded   fate 
were,  however,  unavailing;    the  brand  of  the  vengeful 
Scot  reached  him  at  last ;  and  the  blow,  though  broken 
hj  the  intervening  sword  of  a  trooper,  fell  with  a  force 
sufiBcient  to  strike  him  from  the  saddle.     Falling  on  the 
opposite  side  of  his  horse,  Wallace  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  dcixling  him  the  death-blow;  this  was  an  honour  re- 
served for  Robert  Boyd,  one  of  his  most  intimate  com- 
panions, who  fully  revenged  the  death  of  our  hero's  father. 
Although   their  commander  was  thus  slain,   yet   the 
English  continued  the  contest  with  great  obstinacy  under 
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one  Bowmond,  second  in  command,  and  who  made  great 
efforts  to  retrieve  the  advantages  they  had  lost.  The  Scots 
maintained  their  ground  with  inflexible  resolution,  while 
the  sword  of  their  indomitable  chief  was  rapidly  increasing 
the  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies.  Adam  Wallace, 
the  promising  heir  of  Riccardtown,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  leader  of  the  English ;  and 
after  an  obstinate  engagement,  the  intrepid  Bowmond 
fell,  covered  with  wounds,  beneath  the  hand  of  the  youth- 
ful Scot.  Deprived  of  their  leaders,  the  English  now  fled 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving  one  hundred  of  their  com- 
panions dead  upon  the  field.  The  Scots  pursued  them  only 
60  far  as  to  make  their  victory  certain ;  and  returning  to 
the  spoil,  found  their  labours  amply  rewarded.  A  num- 
erous train  of  waggons,  loa-ded  with  flour,  wine,  and  all 
sorts  of  provisions,  with  warlike  stores  in  abundance,  and 
two  hundred  draught- horses,  besides  money  and  other 
valuables,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  who,  appro- 
priating part  of  it  to  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  inhabitants 
in  the  neighbourhood,  departed  to  secure  the  remainder, 
in  their  inaccessible  retreats  among  the  extensive  forests 
of  Clydesdale. 

The  result  of  this  conflict  with  Fenwick  was  not  more 
encouragingiito  the  Scots  than  prejudicial  to  the  English. 
The  valuable  convoy  which  tlie  latter  had  been  deprived 
of  in  this  manner,  was  a  subject  of  serious  annoyance  to 
Percy;  more  particularly  as  it  appeared  irretrievable — 
Jiis  foraging  parties  having  already  exhausted  the  district 
under  his  control,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  most 
wretched  expedients,  in  order  to  maintain  their  miserable 
existence.  The  fields  remained  in  a  great  measure  un- 
cultivated ;  and  those  among  the  commons  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  po.ssess  a  cow,  endeavoured  to  conceal 
her  as  their  only  resource  against  starvation.  The  poor 
stai-ved  animal  was  bled  as  often  as  nature  would  permit, 
and  the  blood,  boileJ  to  a  consistency,  formed  almost  the 
.sole  Fuj'port  of  its  wretched  owners.  Percy,  already 
aware  of  the  impoveri,-ihed   state  of  the  country,   had. 
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liusbanded  the  resources  of  the  garrison,  in  order  to  make 
them  hold  out  till  the  arrival  of  the  expected  supplies. 
Under  these  rigorous  circumstances,  his  disappointment 
may  be  easily  conceived,  when  the  straggling  remains  of 
the  anxiously  looked-for  party  arrived  at  Ayr,  without 
a  leader  to  give  an  account  of  their  disaster,  every  man 
"being  allowed  to  tell  his  own  story;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  all  of  them  agreed  in  exaggerating  the  number 
of  the  Scots,  and  the  gigantic  stature  and  incredible 
strength  of  their  chief.  Let  Percy  view  the  matter  in  what- 
ever light  he  chose,  he  could  only  perceive  the  distressing 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed;  a  numerous  garrison 
upon  the  point  of  starvation,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
country  absolutely  destitute  of  the  means  of  support,  was 
the  dismal  picture  presented  to  him,  turn  which  way  he 
might.  The  uncertainty  of  procuring  supplies  by  land, 
lie  had  already  experienced;  and  to  bring  them  by  sea 
was  equally  precarious,  as  the  Scottish  ships  were  stiU 
numerous  on  the  coasts,  and  had  not  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  Edward,  but,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  continued  to  capture  all  the  English  vessels  that 
came  within  their  reach. 

In  this  battle,  which  was  fought  at  a  place  called  Beg, 
above  Allanton,  in  the  parish  of  Galston,  few  of  any  note 
among  the  Scots  were  slain.    The  statistical  account  says : — ■ 

"Among  other  antiquities,  there  may  be  mentioned  a 
place  called  Beg,  where  the  brave  Wallace  lay  in  a  species 
of  rude  fortification,  with  only  fifty  of  his  friends,  yet 
obtained  a  complete  victory  over  an  English  officer  of  the 
name  of  Fen  wick,  who  had  two  hundred  men  under  his 
command.  This  gallant  hero,  it  is  well  known,  had 
several  places  of  retirement  towards  the  head  of  this 
parish,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  some  of  which  stiU 
retain  his  name  to  this  day.  Wallace- Hill,  in  particular, 
an  eminence  near  Galla-Law;  a  place  called  Wallace- 
Gill,  in  tlie  parish  of  Loudon,  a  hollow  glen,  to  which 
he   probably  retired  for    shelter   when   pursued  by  his 
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CHAPTER  IV.     « 

GAB6UNN0CK  TAKEN  AND  DEMOLISHED  BT  WALLACK — THK 
FAMILY  OF  BBADFUTE  OPPRESSED  BT  THE  ENGLISH — WAI.- 
lace's  uncle  SUMMONED  TO  GLASGOW — WALLACE  CAPT0KE8 
THE  BAGGAGE  OF  PEECY — VARIOUS  SKIRMISHES  WITH  THK 
ENGLISH — WALLACE  SLAYS  ONE  OF  HIS  FOLLOWERS. 

The  Scottisli  patriots  being  now  plentifully  supplied  -with 
all  the  munitions  of  war,  and  animated  by  their  suc- 
cess to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  became  impatient 
for  Wallace  to  prosecute  hostilities  against  their  oppres- 
sors; and  he,  being  a  leader  unwilling  to  restrain  their 
ardour  in  so  just  a  cause,  soon  found  them  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities to  gratify  their  wishes. 

At  Gargunnock,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  the 
English  had  erected  a  small  fortification,  or  peel^  which 
they  had  plentifully  furnished  with  provisions.  Some  of 
Wallace's  secret  friends  in  that  quarter,  observing  the 
carelessness  which  prevailed  at  times  in  setting  the  watch, 
and  that  the  draw-bridge  was  frequently  left  down  all 
night,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  themselves  trouble,  in 
the  morning,  in  admitting  the  workmen  who  were  still  cm- 
ployed  about  it,  conveyed  the  information  to  their  chief, 
who  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  the  place  the 
following  night.  Two  spies  were  accordingly  despatched 
to  ascertain  the  probabihty  of  success;  and  if  there  was  a 
favourable  prospect  they  were  to  light  a  fire  on  a  neigh- 
bouring hill.  Towards  evening  a  column  of  smoke  was 
seen  to  ascend  from  the  jslace  appointed — it  was  the  signal 
for  the  party  to  advance.  AVallacc  instantly  set  his  men 
in  motion,  and  arrived  in  front  of  the  object  of  their 
attack  about  midnight.  The  tlraw-bridgc  was  down  aff 
they  expected,  but  to  their  disappointment  the  door  was 
firmly  secured  within.  Impatient  at  the  delay  this  occa- 
sioned, our  hero  seized  upon  a  heavy  piece  of  timber,  and 
rushing  witli  it  against  the  door,  the  fastenings  gave  way, 
and  the  stones,  not  yet  properly  cemented,  yielded  to- 
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tlie  violence  of  the  shock,  and  part  of  the  -wall  came 
tumbling  to  the  gi'ound.  The  noise  of  the  assault  awoke 
the  porter,  who  attacked  him  with  a  ponderous  mace;  but 
Wallace  avoided  the  blow,  and  laid  him,  before  he  could 
recover  his  unwieldy  weapon,  lifeless  at  his  feet.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  garrison  now  made  his  appearance,  accompanied 
by  the  men  under  his  command ;  but  the  Scots  had  gained 
too  firm  a  footing  within  the  fort  to  be  easily  expelled. 
After  a  short  but  sanguinary  conflict,  in  which  the  captain 
■was  slain  by  Wallace,  the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword, 
•with  the  exception  of  the  women  and  children,  who  re- 
ceived from  the  victors  as  much  courtesy  as  the  rudeness  of 
the  age  entitled  them  to  expect.  The  wife  and  three 
children  of  the  captain,  after  being  supplied  with  what 
necessaries  they  required,  were  allowed  to  depart  along 
•with  the  other  females — Wallace  furnishing  them  with  a 
pass,  by  which  they  could  proceed  in  safety  to  any  of  the 
•towns  in  possession  of  the  English.  The  Scots  found  in 
the  peel  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  and  other 
stores,  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  Wallace 
divided  equally  among  his  followers,  and,  after  distributing 
part  of  the  stores  among  his  oppressed  countrymen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  demolished  the  fortification,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  his  gallant  band  on  their  crusade  against  the 
invaders  of  their  country — Wallace  having  frequently 
been  heard  to  say  that  he  would  never  desist,  if  life  was 
granted  him,  till  he  had  seen  his  country's  independence 
restored,  and  her  enemies  swept  from  off"  her  soil. 

While  Wallace  was  thus  actively  employed  in  harassing 
the  English,  the  calamities  and  ojipressions  with  which 
certain  families  and  individuals  were  visited  did  not  escape 
his  attention,  neither  did  they  fail  to  call  forth  that  inter- 
ference which  their  cii'cumstances  required;  and  amid  the 
many  cases  of  private  suffering  which  came  under  his 
notice,  none  appeared  to  affect  him  more  deeply  than  the 
d&solatiou  which  had  overtaken  an  ancient  family  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lanark.  Hugh  de  Bradfute,  a  zealous 
advocate  for  the  liberties  of  Scotland,  possessed  the  lands 
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of  Lamington,  and  left  them  at  his  death  to  his  son,  who 
had  imbibed,  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth,  the  patriotic 
principles  so  fondly  cherished  by  his  father.  For  some 
display  of  these  praiseworthy  feelings,  he  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Hasilrig,  the  English  governor  of  Lanark, 
who  found  a  pretext  for  attackmg  him  in  his  castle,  and 
putting  him,  along  with  several  of  his  friends,  to  the  sword. 
The  house  and  lands  of  Lamington  now  belonged  to  his 
surviving  sister,  whose  youth  and  beauty  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  murderer  of  her  brother;  and  under  the 
pretence  of  a  regard  for  her  safety,  he  obliged  her  to  reside 
in  Lanark.  For  this  protection,  Hasilrig,  as  avaricious  as 
he  was  cruel,  levied  considerable  sums  from  time  to  time 
upon  her  property;  and  these  exactions  not  satisfying  his 
cupidity,  he  intended  her  as  a  match  either  for  himself 
or  his  son.  The  helpless  young  woman  had  no  means  of 
averting  this  hateful  connection,  except  pleading  for  delay, 
till  her  grief  for  her  slaughtered  brother  and  kindred 
abated.  Every  indulgence  of  this  kind  was  accompanied 
by  a  fresh  exaction  on  her  property,  till  the  victim  of  his 
unrelenting  avarice  became  an  object  of  commiseration 
even  to  those  who  were  themselves  su  tiering  under  the 
hand  of  the  oppressor. 

AVallace  first  saw  this  interesting  lady  while  attending- 
her  religious  duties  at  a  church  near  Lanark.  The  beauty 
of  her  person,  the  grace  and  propriety  of  her  demeanour, 
added  to  her  forlorn  situation,  excited  in  his  bosom  the 
tenderest  sensations.  Other  circumstances,  however, 
occurring  at  the  time,  served  to  withdraw  his  attention 
for  a  while  from  the  fair  object  of  his  solicitude. 

As  it  was  found  necessary  by  the  English  authorities  in 
Scotland  to  levy  fresh  assessments  in  certain  districts  of  the 
'.■ountry,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  immense  expense 
of  supporting  so  many  oflicers  and  soldiers,  for  protecting 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  an  extraordinary  council  of  the 
sheriffs  and  governors  was  appointed  to  meet  with  the 
Ilishop  of  Durham  at  Glasgow,  which  See  this  ambitions 
and  unscrupuloua  ecclesiastic  now  occupied,  to  the  cxclu- 
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sioii  of  Wisliart.  The  uncle  of  our  bero,  Sir  Reginald 
Crawford,  though  long  since  deprived  of  his  commission, 
Avas  summoned  to  attend  as  Sberitf  of  Ayr.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  was  an  indirect  attempt  to  conciliate  Wallace, 
or  if  it  was  done  on  the  supposition  that  the  Scots  would 
more  readily  submit  to  their  imposts,  if  some  of  their 
countrymen  appeared  as  the  assessors.  Whatever  might 
be  the  reason,  the  Sheriff  prepared  to  obey  the  order: 
while  liis  nephew,  always  suspicious  of  the  English,  re- 
solved to  take  two  of  his  followers,  and  while  he  watched 
over  the  safety  of  his  relative,  he  would  at  the  same  time 
observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  The  accommodations 
for  travellers  in  those  days  were  not  very  promising.  With 
the  exception  of  religious  houses,  such  hostelrics  as  might 
be  found  on  the  roads  afforded  them  little  more  than  shelter 
from  the  weather ;  and  travellers  who  intended  to  spend 
the  night  at  such  places,  were  expected  to  bring  provisions 
and  other  necessaries  along  with  them,  particularly  those 
who  travelled  with  retinues.  On  account  of  these  circum- 
stances, Sir  Reginald's  party  were  provided  with  a  sump- 
ter-horse, to  carry  what  was  considered  requisite  on  their 
journey. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  came  up  with 
the  servants  of  Percy,  conducting  his  baggage.  One  of 
their  horses  having  met  with  an  accident,  they  unhesi- 
tatingly stopped  the  Sheriff's  party,  and  insisted  on  hav- 
ing their  sumpter-horse,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  one  that  was  disabled.  It  v/as  in  vain  to  remonstrate 
with  those  who  had  the  power,  and  were  determined  ta 
use  it.  Wallace  and  his  companions,  from  a  distance^ 
sav/  the  load  rudely  thrown  from  the  back  of  his  uncle's 
liorse,  and  the  animal  forced  away.  The  Sheriff,  in  con- 
sequence, had  to  remain  at  I\Iearns  for  the  night. 

Percy's  retainers,  along  with  the  baggage,  had  reached 
the  vicinity  of  the  little  township  of  Cathcart,  when  they 
heard  the  noise  of  horses'  feet  in  their  rear,  and  on  looking 
round,  perceived  "VA'allace  and  his  two  companions  galloj>- 
ing  towards  them ;  but  as  there  appeared  to  be  only  three 
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coming  against  five,  they  prepared  for  their  defence,  if  it 
should  be  the  intention  of  the  horsemen  to  attack  them. 
The  contest  v/as  soon  decided,  and  the  Enghsh  sokliers, 
from  the  loopholes  of  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Cathcart, 
saw  their  five  countrymen  slaughtered,  and  the  baggage 
under  their  protection  rifled  or  carried  off,  -without  ven- 
turing to  quit  their  stronghold.  Money  and  other  value- 
ables  to  a  considerable  amount,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the- 
victors,  who  lost  no  time  in  making  their  ■\\ay  tov.'ards 
Glasgow,  in  order  to  cross  the  Clyde  at  that  place,  and 
thus  effect  their  retreat  into  the  Lennox,  before  Percy 
could  be  apprised  of  his  loss. 

Having  eftected  their  object,  they  sheltered  themselves 
for  the  night  amongst  the  hills  of  Kilpatrick,  within  sight 
of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  then  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
English.  In  the  morning  they  proceeded  towards  the 
shores  of  Lochlomond,  where  AVallace  was  joyfully  re- 
ceived by  the  veteran  Earl  of  Lennox,  who,  with  hi.i 
tenantry,  maintained  amid  the  fastnesses  of  that  wild 
district,  a  protracted,  and  sometimes  a  succes.?ful  struggle 
for  their  independence.  This  nobleman  was  very  desirous 
that  "Wallace  should  remain  in  that  neighbourhood,  offer- 
ing him  the  command  of  his  followers.  Tins  was  con- 
sidered by  Wallace  as  too  circumscribed  a  field  for  his 
exertions;  and  he  explained  his  plan  of  warfare  to  the 
gallant  chieftain,  whom  he  gained  over  to  his  views,  and 
induced  to  co-operate  in  extending  the  spirit  of  opposition, 
as  well  as  to  create  a  more  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of 
those  who  had  already  embarked  in  the  cause.  With  this 
understanding,  Wallace  took  his  departure,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  his  friends,  who  had  resorted  to  him  on 
discovering  the  place  of  his  retreat. 

.  The  mortification  of  Percy,  on  receiving  the  account 
of  the  capture  of  his  baggage,  was  considerably  increased 
by  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  Wallace  and  hir<  partisans. 
An  express  had  just  reached  Glasgow,  announcing  tlio 
fate  of  the  garrison  of  Gargunnock,  when  another  made 
his  appearance,  giving  an  account  of  tlu-  slaugliter  of  a 
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party  of  Euglisli  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doune.  Sir 
Reginald  Crawford,  Avho  had  been  put  under  an  arrest 
on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  affair  at  Cathcart, 
was  now  ordered  before  the  council,  and,  though  he  had 
been  able  to  establish  an  alibi  with  regard  to  the  offence 
charged  against  him,  yet,  after  being  strictly  interrogated 
as  to  his  knowledge  of  his  nephew's  places  of  concealment, 
he  was  forced  to  take  an  oath  against  affording  him  shelter, 
or  holding  any  corresj^ondence  with  him,  directly  or  in- 
directly, so  long  as  he  remained  under  the  ban  of  outlawry; 
he  was  also  sworn  to  afford  tlie  Eiiglish  all  the  infor- 
mation in  his  power,  in  order  that  means  might  be  taken 
for  bringing  him  to  punishment. 

We  will  leave  Percy  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to 
their  deliberations,  while  we  accompany  Wallace  and  his 
followers  to  the  depths  of  Methven  Wood,  where  they  were 
also  deliberating  upon  means  for  attacking  a  body  of 
English  troops,  which  were  to  leave  St.  Johnstone  on  the 
following  day,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  garrison  of  Kin- 
eleven  Castle.  From  the  information  Wallace  had  re- 
ceived, it  was  known  that  this  reinforcement  was  to  consist 
of  a  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  an  old  veteran. 
knight,  named  Butler,  who  had  rendered  himself  pecu- 
liarly obnoxious  to  the  Scots,  by  his  rapacity,  and  the 
cruelties  he  had  inflicted  upon  them.  Our  hero  being 
anxious  to  obtain  all  the  particulars  respecting  this  move- 
ment, disguised  himself  in  the  dress  of  a  labourer  in 
search  of  employment.  In  this  guise  he  was  introduced 
to  the  Mayor  of  St.  Johnstone,  under  a  feigned  name. 
He  performed  his  part  of  a  lounging  countryman  with 
great  art;  and  the  magistrate,  being  highly  entertained 
with  his  simple  deportment  and  humorous  conversation, 
as  well  as  by  the  account  which  he  gave  of  himself, 
granted  at  once  permission  to  seek  for  the  employment  he 
pretended  to  have  come  in  quest  of.  By  this  device,  he 
obtaiiicd  all  the  information  he  required,  respecting  the 
strength  and  condition  of  the  garrison,  and  the  intended 
removal  of  the  trooj^s  alluded  to:  he  hastened  back  to  the 
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wood,  where  he  rallied  his  followers  around  lum,  and  found 
them  all  eager  for  the  enterprise.  , 

Sir  James  Butler,  who  was  generally  well  known  to  the 
Scots,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  bravest  old  warriors  in  the 
English  service,  had  on  this  occasion  about  a  hundred 
choice  soldiers  under  his  command.  With  this  force  he  was 
quietly  proceeding,  amid  the  tliick  haze  of  the  morning, 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Kincleven,  when,  from  behind 
a  rock  that  projected  over  the  road,  he  was  suddenly 
assailed  by  the  Scots.  The  attack  being  quite  unexjjected, 
disconcerted  the  English  commander;  and  before  he  could 
recover  his  troops  from  their  panic,  a  fresh  charge  threw 
them  into  complete  disorder.  The  strength  and  valour  of 
Wallace  rendered  the  advantage  Avhich  the  English  pos- 
sessed, in  point  of  numbers,  of  little  avail.  Wallace, 
according  to  several  authorities,  having  upwards  of  fifty 
hardy  and  resolute  warriors,  determined  on  this,  as  on 
similar  occasions,  to  conquer  or  to  die ;  they  had,  in  short, 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. Kerle,  to  whom  Wallace  had  presented  the  steel 
mace  taken  from  the  porter  of  Gargunnock,  admirably 
seconded  the  efforts  of  our  hero,  by  the  dexterity  with 
whicli  he  wielded  the  formidable  weapon.  Sixteen  of  the 
enemy  had  fallen  beneath  the  swords  of  the  Scots;  but 
the  conflict  was  soon  concluded,  when  Wallace  came  in 
contact  with  Butler.  The  aged  veteran  was  no  match  for 
the  youthful  patriot;  and  on  seeing  their  chief  fall  beneath 
the  sword  of  his  adversary,  the  rout  of  the  English  became 
general.  The  disordered  rabble  fled  in  terror  towards 
Kincleven,  from  the  battlements  of  which  their  discom- 
fiture had  been  observed;  and  those  within  hastened  to 
lower  the  draw-bridge,  to  admit  their  flying  countrymen. 
Onwards  came  the  confused  mass  of  friends  and  foes — the 
shouts  of  the  conquerors  mingling  with  the  distracting  cries 
of  the  concjuered,  and  thundering  over  the  draw-bridge,  the 
pursued  and  the  pursuers  entering  the  castle  together. 
The  few  soldiers  who  were  in  the  place  could  render  no 
assistance  in  making  liead  against  the  enemy;  and  the 
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^vliole  garrison,  Avitli  the  exception  of  two  priests,  and 
some  women  and  children,  were  put  to  the  sword. 

Having  taken  the  necessary  precautions  against  surprise, 
and  cleared  the  fjlace  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Enghsh, 
they  proceeded  to  search  the  castle  for  booty,  in  which  was 
found  a  considerable  quantity  of  money,  besides  a  plenti- 
ful stock  of  provisions  and  other  stores.  A  part  of  this 
pillage  they  conveyed  by  night  to  Shortwood  Forest,  where 
they  prepared  pits  and  other  places  for  its  concealment, 
tliere  to  remain  as  a  resource  against  future  emergencies. 

The  followers  of  Wallace  were  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
numerous  to  allow  him  to  put  garrisons  in  those  places  of 
strength  which  fell  into  their  hands.  It  was  therefore  de- 
termined to  demolish  every  fortress  that  was  likely  to 
afford  shelter  to  their  enemies,  and  Kincleven  Castle  was 
razed  to  the  ground.  The  furniture  and  lumber,  after 
securing  such  of  the  ironwork  as  might  be  useful  to  them, 
were  formed  into  piles,  and  in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  the 
Games  rose  high  in  the  air,  announcing  to  those  within 
some  miles  of  the  place,  that  the  avenger  of  his  country's 
wrongs  was  at  his  post. 

The  grief  and  indignation  which  were  felt  among  the 
English  at  St.  Johnstone,  on  hearing  the  doleful  tidings 
of  the  slaughter  of  their  countrymen,  induced  the  governor. 
Sir  Gerald  Heron,  to  permit  Sir  John  Butler,  son  of  Sir 
James,  to  follow  the  Scots  with  all  the  force  of  the  garri- 
son, to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father.  In  this  enterprise 
he  was  joined  by  Sir  William  de  Lorayne,  an  officer  of 
great  reputation,  and  a  favourite  with  the  soldiery. 

Although  the  force  under  these  leaders  amounted  to 
somewhere  about  a  thousand  men,  the  Scottish  chief,  by 
the  artful  management  of  his  small  handful  of  followers, 
kept  them  in  ignorance  of  their  own  va-st  superiority.  In 
the  forest  of  Shortwood,  a  part  of  which  the  Enghsh  en- 
deavoured to  invest,  their  provident  enemy  had  formed  a 
number  of  rustic  fortifications,  in  the  form  of  squares  com- 
municating with  each  other,  the  walls  of  which  were  mad« 
by  affixing  planks  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  another 
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^t  the  opposite  side,  for  tlie    purpose   of   allowing  tlie 
pursued  to  retreat ;  M-liile  the  advance  towards  them  was 
i)itei*sect-ed  by  defences  of  a  similar  description,  in  order 
to  break,  and  otherwise    prevent    the   approach  of   too 
numerous  a  body  of  the  enemy.      By  this  means,  when 
the  Scots  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  these  entrench- 
ments, they  could  only  be  pursued  in  broken  and  straggling 
<letachments.      Tliese  defences  were  not  fully  completed 
when  the  English  came  in  sight;  and  Wallace,  therefore, 
to  gain  time,  a]3peared  at  a  distant,  and  almost  detached 
part  of  the  forest,  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  leaving  the 
remainder,  under  the  command  of  Stephen  of  Ireland,  to 
<iomplete  the  works.     On  the  approach  of  the  English,  an 
arrow  from  the  unerring  hand  of  our  hero,  brought  down 
one  of  their  advanced  guard.      This  had   the   effect,   as 
intended,  of  attracting  their  attention  towards  that  part 
of  the  forest  w'here  he  had  stationed  his  little  party,  who 
also  let  fly  their  arrows  among  the  Eughsh,  though  not 
•with  such  good  aim  as  their  chief,  who  continued  to  bring 
-ilown  his  man   as  they  advanced.      The   enemy  having 
observed  the  opening  at  which  "Wallace  made  his  appear- 
-auce  to  discharge  his  deadly  shafts,  sent  some  of  the  most 
expert  of  their  bowmen  to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  while  the 
•others  directed  their  arrows  towards  those  parts  where  his 
Mien  were  supposed  to  be  stationed.     It  was  not  long 
before  the  eagerness  of    AVallace   exposed    him   to  the 
j»ractised  hand  of   one  his   watchful   adversaries,  whose 
well-aimed  shaft,  after  grazing  the  collar  of  st«el  which 
lie  usually  wore,  stuck  in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  neck.     Ili.s 
keen  eye,  liowever,  soon  discovered  his  lurking  foe;  and 
hurrying  towards  him,  intercepted  his  retreat,  anti  slew 
him  in  sight  of  his  comrades,  who  were  so  struck  with  the 
boldness  of  the  deed,  that  not  one  of  them  attempted  to 
oppose  his  return  to  his  associates.     Although  the  Scots 
were  generally  thought  inferior  to  the  English  in  the  use 
of  the  bow,  on  the  present  occasion,  having  the  covering 
of  the  wood  to  shelter  them  from  the  superior  number  and 
direct  view  of  their  adversaries,  they  managed,  by  shifting 
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their  ground  as  their  enemies  advanced,  to  keep  a  desultory- 
fight  till  after  noon;  during  which  time  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  of  the  Enghsh  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Wallace, 
besides  a  considerable  number  by  his  followers ;  while  the 
slight  wound  he  himself  had  received  was  the  only  damage 
done  to  the  Scots.  Their  arrows  being  all  expended,  and 
having  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  forest  where  a  high  clift' 
prevented  their  retreat,  Lorayne  advanced  upon  them 
T^ith  about  three  hundred  men,  while  Sir  Gerald  Heron 
and  young  Butler  remained  in  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fugitives.  Wallace  had 
only  time  sufficient  to  make  a  short  pithy  address  to  his 
companions;  and  placing  them  so  as  to  have  the  advantage 
of  the  cliif  as  a  protection  to  their  rear,  they  stood  prepared 
for  the  attack.  The  Enghsh  were  astonished  to  find  them- 
selves opposed  to  so  small  a  number  of  the  Scots  as  now 
appeared  waiting  the  onslaught,  and  conceived  they  would 
have  Uttle  else  to  do  than  surround  the  party  and  make 
them  prisoners.  The  determined  valour  with  which  the 
Scots  received  and  repulsed  their  attacks,  convinced  them 
that  the  toils  of  the  day  were  not  yet  over.  Wallace, 
who  was  always  a  tower  of  strength  to  his  friends  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  displayed  on  this  occasion  more  than  his 
usual  heroism.  While  the  strength  which  nerved  his 
resistless  arm  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm  among  his 
followers,  and  spread  horror  and  dismay  through  the  ranks 
of  their  enemies,  Lorayne  continued  to  urge  his  men  on  to 
the  conflict,  from  which  they  as  quickly  receded,  when 
they  found  themselves  opposed  to  that  champion  of  whose 
strength  and  exploits  they  had  heard  so  many  appalling 
accounts.  The  battle  still,  however,  continued  to  rage  with 
unabating  fury  on  both  sides; — the  Enghsh,  eager  to 
revenge  the  slaughter  of  their  countrymen :  and  the  Scots, 
maddened  with  the  injuries  they  had  already  sustained, 
determined  to  conquer  or  die  on  the  spot.  At  this  time 
their  undaunted  chief  buret  like  a  thunderbolt  in  the  midst 
of  the  thickest  of  the  Enghsh ;  and  having  scattered  them 
before  him,  ascended  a  little  hillock,  behind  which  they  had 
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retreated,  and  applying  bis  bugle-horn  to  his  mouth,  made 
the  forest  resound  with  a  bold  and  animating  war-note. 
The  English  leader,  conceiving  that  this'  was  a  species  of 
bravado,  rallied  his  forces,  and  again  advanced  to  the 
attack.      Wallace    and    his    little   band  were  soon  en- 
vironed   by  their    enraged     assailants,  and     the     battle 
commenced  anew,  with,  if  possible,  increased  animosity. 
Though  the  Scots  fought  with  the  most  obstinate  bravery, 
yet  some  of  them,  from  '  the   severity  of  their  wounds, 
appeared  unable  to  continue  the  unequal  contest  much 
longer ;  but  at  this  critical  juncture,  Stephen  of  Ireland  and 
his  party,  in  obedience  to  the  well-known  signal  sounded 
by  their  chief,  suddenly  appeared,  and  fell  upon  the  rear  of 
the  enemy  with  determined  ferocity.     Surprised  by  so  un- 
expected  an  attack,  the  English,  dismayed,  fled   in    the 
greatest  confusion,  followed  by  the  Scots,  who  continued 
the  pursuit,  making  dreadful  carnage   among   them,  till 
they  arrived  at   the   boundary  of  the  forest,  where    the 
frightened  fugitives  met  Sir  John  Butler,  at  the  head  of 
five  hundred  men.     The  Scots  were  now,  in  their  turn, 
forced  to  retreat  to  their  rustic  defences — the  first  of 
which  was  soon  carried  by  the  en6my,  though  at  the  expense 
of  a  considerable  number  of  their  bravest  soldiers.     The 
English  had  now  the  mortification  to  find  that  their  wily- 
enemies  had  only  retired  to  a  second  enclosure,  from  which 
Wallace,  supported  by  a  few  of  the  most  resolute  of  his 
followers,  made  a  sortie;   in  which,  after  killing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  enemy,  he  came  in  contact  with 
Lorayne,  and  with  one  blow  clove  him  through  his  helmet 
to  the  chin.     His  terrified  soldiers  shrunk  aghast  from  the 
ponderous  weapon  of  their  dreaded  adversary^  but  urged 
on  by  Butler,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Lorayne,  they  again 
crowded  round  the  little  phalanx  of  heroes.     Again  they 
were  dispersed;  and  Butler,  who  led  on  the  attack,  came 
within  reach  of  the  gleaming  faulchion  of  the   Scottish 
cliampion,  which  descended  with  such  force  as  would  have 
cut  him  to  the  ground,  had  not  the  branch  of  an  inter- 
vening tree  saved  him  from  the  blow ;  and  his  men,  rushing 
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forward  to  his  assistauce,  carried  him  oS  before  it  could 
be  repeated.  The  English  were  now  so  dismayed,  by 
the  death  of  one  leader,  and  the  disabling  of  the  other, 
that  they  hastily  fell  back  upon  the  troops  left  at  the 
entrance  of  the  forest,  under  Sir  Gerald  Heron,  where  a 
-council  of  war  was  heltl,  and  wherein  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  make  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  defences 
-of  the  Scots.  During  the  discussion  of  this  question,  how- 
ever, Wallace  and  his  companions  escaped  by  the  opposite 
side  of  the  forest,  and  retired  to  Cargyle  Wood,  a  situa- 
tion capable  of  affording  them  more  natural  advantages  in 
securing  themselves  from  their  numerous  assailants. 

The  English,  on  discovering  the  retreat  of  the  Scots, 
■commenced  a  strict  search  after  the  booty  taken  from 
Ivincleven  Ca§tle.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  discovered 
except  the  horse  of  Butler,  which  had  been  left  behind  in 
one  of  the  enclosures.  They  placed  the  wounded  son  upon 
his  father's  favourite  steed,  and  the  whole  cavalcade  re- 
turned, fatigued  and  dispirited  to  St.  Johnstone,  leaving 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  their  companions  dead  behind 
them.  Of  the  Scots,  only  seven  were  killed;  but  not  one 
of  them  escaped  without  one  or  more  wounds. 

From  an  elevated  situation,  Wallace  watched  the 
English  as  they  retired  to  St.  Johnstone;  and,  though 
fatigued  with  the  excessive  labour  he  had  undergone,  and 
still  smarting  from  the  wounds  he  had  received,  returned 
at  midnight  to  the  scene  of  action,  with  a  number  of  his 
companions,  and  dug  up  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
concealed  booty,  which  they  carried  to  their  new  retreat, 
along  with  whatever  arms  or  other  articles  the  light  of 
■the  moon  enabled  them  to  strip  from  the  bodies  of  the 
■dead  that  lay  scattered  around  them. 

A  few  days  after  the  above  skirmishes,  Wallace  is 
said  to  have  returned  to  St.  Johnstone  in  the  disguise 
of  a  priest;  and  a  story  is  told  of  his  having  been 
betrayed  by  a  female  there,  with  whom  he  had,  on  his 
former  visit,  become  acquainted.  Repenting,  however, 
^of  the  information  she  had  given  his  enemies,  she  dis- 
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closed  tlie  danger  tbat  awaited  him  just  in  time  to 
eiiect  his  escape.  His  foes,  enraged  at  the  disappoint- 
ment, again  set  off  in  pursuit  of  him,  talking  along  with 
them  a  sleuth-hound  to  assist  them  in  discovering  his 
retreat.  A  sanguinary  battle  was  again  fought,  in  whicli 
A\'allace  lost  nine  of  his  followers,  and  the  English  leader 
upwards  of  one  hundred.  The  remainder  of  the  band  of 
heroes  now  continued  their  retreat,  with  the  intention  of 
making  Gask  Castle. 

In  this  retreat,  AVallace  kUled  one  of  his  followers, 
named  Fawdoun,  an  Irishman,  whom  he  suspected  of 
treachery.  This  adventurer  had  joined  Wallace  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  attack  on  Kincleven  Castle,  and  was 
a  person  of  a  reserved  and  melancholy  character. 

Neither  AVallace  nor  his  soldiers  were  acquainted  with 
this  man's  history;  but  his  strength  and  courage  made 
him  a  iisefnl,  though  unpleasant  associate.  So  far  as  it 
had  been  tried,  his  fidelity  could  not  be  seriously  im- 
peached, but  his  temper  was  fierce  and  sullen ;  he  uniformly 
shunned  any  intimate  communication  with  his  fellows,  and 
the  mystery  in  which  he  involved  himself  at  times,  awak- 
ened suspicions,  which  were  not  easily  repressed.  This 
gloomy  man  formed  one  of  the  party  who  retired  to  Short- 
wood  Forest;  but  while  the  others  were  enjoying  them- 
selves after  their  successful  attack  upon  Kincleven,  he  kept 
liimself  aloof;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  suspicion 
of  Fawdoun  darted  into  the  mind  of  Wallace,  when  he 
found  his  httle  band  in  the  presence  of  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  English,  led  on  by  Butler  and  Lorayne. 
But  Wallace,  with  the  remainder  of  his  followers,  were 
now  retreating  towards  Gask,  hotly  pursued  %•  the  Eng- 
lish, who  liad  also  a  sleuth-hound  upon  the  traces  of  the 
fugitives,  wlio  were  mostly  worn  out  and  wounded,  and 
Wallace  himself,  though  fresher  than  his  companions,  was 
in  a  state  of  fierce  excitement,  produced  by  rage  and 
disappointment,  and  every  moment  they  were  ready  to  be 
overtaken.  At  this  crisis,  when  the  delay  of  a  few  minutes 
might  liavc  been  fatal,  Fawdoun,  pleading  fatigue  and 
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exhaustion,  refused  to  move  farther.  Wallace  returned  to 
where  he  stood,  sullenly  declaring  his  resolution  to  remain. 
A  moment  was  spent  in  kind  entreaty,  the  next  in  earnest 
remonstrance,  but  to  no  effect;  when  the  sword  of  Wallace, 
■who  was  v.orked  up  to  a  paroxysm  of  fury  and  suspicion, 
descended  on  the  neck  of  the  unhappy  wretch,  and  severed 
his  head  from  his  body.  Scarcely,  however,  had  this  un- 
justifiable vengeance  been  executed,  when  the  chief  ex- 
perienced that  revulsion  of  remorse  and  pity,  which  are 
natural  to  generous  minds  surprised  by  passion;  and 
although  the  near  baying  of  the  hound  proclaimed  the 
jmminency  of  the  danger,  he  would  have  remained  upon 
the  spot,  had  not  his  soldiers  insisted  that  he  should  pro- 
vide for  his  safety.  So  far,  indeed,  was  the  party  from 
feehng  any  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  Wallace,  that 
Stephen  of  Ireland  and  Iverle  lingered  behind,  and, 
favoured  by  the  shades  of  night,  which  had  now  set  in, 
mingled  with  the  enemy;  and  while  their  general,  Sir 
Gerald  Heron,  was  stooping  to  examine  the  body  of  Faw- 
doun,  whose  blood  arrested  the  progress  of  the  sleuth-hound, 
Kerle,  watching  his  opportunity,  gave  him  a  mortal  stab 
in  the  throat  with  his  dagger.  The  cry  of  "Treason!" 
arose  among  the  English;  but,  in  the  confusion,  the  two 
confederates  shppped  down,  unobserved,  among  the  brush- 
wood that  surrounded  them,  and  made  the  best  of  their 
way  to  Loch  Earne,  the  wooded  banks  of  which  offered  them 
every  chance  of  security.  In  the  meantime,  Wallace  and 
thirteen  of  his  followers,  all  that  were  now  left  him,  made 
good  their  retreat  to  the  deserted  Castle  of  Gask,  situated 
in  the  middle  of  a  wood.  This  place  possessed  few  advan- 
tages that  fcoukl  recommend  it  as  a  desirable  retreat;  but 
to  men  in  their  desperate  situation,  the  prospect  of  a  shel- 
ter from  the  swords  of  their  enemies  was  a  considerable 
relief;  and  though  it  appeared  in  a  sad  state  of  dilapida- 
tion, a  number  of  the  apartments  were  entire,  and  the  court- 
yard was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  great  thickness,  which, 
broken  as  it  might  be  in  some  parts,  would,  nevertheless, 
enable  them,  if  necessary,  to  make  a  tolerable  defence. 
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They  therefore  determined  to  secure  themselves  for  the 
night,  and  trust  to  their  good  swords  for  a  path  through 
their  enemies  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WALLACE    KILLS     SlU    JOHN    BUTLER  —  MIEACULOUS     ESCAPE 

INTERVIEW  WITH  HIS  FATHER'S  BROTHER — SKIRMISHES  WITH 
THE  ENGLISH. 

After  the  confusion  produced  by  the  death  of  the  Eng- 
lish leader  had  subsided,  a  party  of  forty  men  were 
despatched  with  his  dead  body  to  St.  Johnstone;  and 
Butler,  who  had  so  far  recovered  from  his  wounds  as 
to  be  able  to  take  the  field,  remained  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  men,  to  look  after  the  fugitives.  With  this 
force  he  proceeded  to  secure  all  the  neighbouring  passes, 
and  to  take  such  other  steps  as  he  deemed  necessary  to 
])revcnt  their  escape. 

In  the  meantime,  Wallace  and  his  few  remaining  friends 
had  put  their  place  of  refuge  in  as  good  a  state  of  defence 
as  its  ruinous  condition  w^ould  admit ;  and  having  procured 
a  sheep  from  a  neighbouring  fold,  they  kindled  a  fire  ia 
the  court-yard,  and  prepared  for  their  evening  repast: 
wisely  considering  from  the  fatigue  his  followers  had 
undergone  during  the  day,  that  however  much  they  might 
be  in  want  of  refreshment,  a  few  hours'  repose  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  recruiting  their  wearied  frames  and 
exhausted  spirits,  and  I'cndering  them  fit  for  the  warring 
hazards  that  awaited  them  in  the  morning.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  they  had  allayed  their  hunger,  he  ordered 
them  to  betake  themselves  to  rest,  while  he  undertook  to 
keep  watch  by  himself. 

Surrounded  by  his  sleeping  companions,  with  no  light 
but  what  the  expiring  embers  aftbrded,  the  mind  of  Wal- 
lace became  overshadowed  with  melancholy  forobodingsl 
Though  in  the  late  conflicts  he  had  destroyed  a  great 
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number  of  the  enemy,  his  own  little  band  had  been  almost 
annihilated;  and,  iu  his  present  situation,  he  saw  little 
probability  of  filling  up  their  places  with  men  on  whom 
he  could  place  the  same  dependence.  Two  of  his  most 
devoted  partisans,  Stephen  and  Kerle,  had  disappeared; 
and  he  had  every  reason  to  suppose  they  were  either  slain, 
or  fallen  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  The  apathy  Avith 
■which  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobility  continued  to 
"witness  the  exertions  of  himself  and  his  followers  fur  the 
independence  of  their  country,  filled  him  Avith  grief  and 
indignation ;  while  from  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  friends 
in  the  late  encounters,  he  Avas  apprehensive  his  few  re- 
maining companions  would  now  consider  their  under- 
taking as  desperate.  These  rellections,  aided  by  the 
consideration  that  he  was  actully  surrounded  by  a  force, 
against  wliicli  his  expectations  of  success  could  not  b* 
"very  sanguine,  tended  to  excite  the  most  gloomy  appre- 
Lensioas. 

From  this  state  of  mind  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by 
the  blowing  of  horns,  mingled  with  frightful  yells,  which. 
Keemed  to  proceed  from  a  rising  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Two  of  his  party  were  despatched  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  uproar;  but  these  not  returning,  and  the 
alarm  still  increasing,  other  scouts  were  sent  out,  till 
Wallace  was  at  last  left  alone,  Avithout  any  one  to  assist 
in  the  defence  of  the  place,  if  it  should  happen  to  bo  at- 
tacked. 

It  Avas  noAV  past  midnight;  and  the  flame  that  sti'i 
lingered  about  the  ronains  of  the  almost  extinguished 
fagots,  continued,  at  intervals,  to  throAV  its  pale  and 
flickering  light  on  the  ruinous  Avails  of  the  castle,  when 
"Wallace  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  shadoAs-  of  a  human 
figure.  Though  broken  and  indistinct  at  first,  yet  the 
moon,  which  Avas  slowly  emerging  from  behind  a  cloud, 
rendered  it  every  moment  more  apparent.  From  tlio 
feet  to  the  shoulders,  Avhicli  Avas  all  of  it  that  Avas  visible, 
it  seemed  to  be  of  uncommon  dimensions;  and  Avhat  more 
particularly  rivetted  the  attention  of  the  forlorn  chief, 
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was  a  liuman  head  tliat  it  held  by  the  hair,  in  a  manner 
that  gave  it  the  appearance  of  somethii^  supernatural. 
While  gazing  with  intense  anxiety  on  the  singular  object, 
its  hand  %yas  slowly  raised,  and  the  head  which  it  held, 
after  striking  the  helmet  of  Wallace,  fell  with  considerable 
violence  among  the  dying  embers  before  him.  Snatching- 
it  up,  he  discovered,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  pale 
and  ghastly  features  of  the  ill-fated  Eawdoun;  and,  turn-- 
iug  towards  the  direction  from  v.hence  it  was  thrown,  ho 
observed  the  figure  of  a  man  endeavouring  to  descend  by 
a  broken  part  of  the  wall.  On  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  hurled  the  head  after  it,"  and  drawing  his  sword, 
hastened  out  in  pursuit  of  the  strange  intruder. 

Henry,  or  his  authority,  in  narrating  the  above  ad- 
venture, gives  way  to  the  popular  belief  of  the  time,  and 
describes  it  as  the  real  apparition  of  his  late  faithless 
associate  that  on  this  singular  occasion  tested  the  courage 
of  our  hero ;  but  this  evidently  arises  from  that  love  of  the 
marvellous  peculiar  to  the  age.  When  stripped  of  the 
ix)etical  embellishments  with  which  it  is  clothed,  the 
story  simply  appears  to  have  been  this: — The  English, 
on  coming  to  the  headless  body  of  Fawdoun,  naturally 
conceived  that  the  Scots  had  quiirrelled  among  themselves; 
and  some  one  thinking  it  jjrobable,  from  the  size,  that  the 
deceased  might  be  AVallace,  for  wliose  head  a  considerable 
reward  had  been  offered,  took  care  to  secure  the  prize. 
The  impatience  of  Butler  for  revenge,  made  him  think  of 
a  night  attack,  provided  they  could  discover  the  enemy;, 
and  the  horns,  therefore,  which  had  been  taken  from  those 
Scots,  who  had  fallen  in  tiie  conllict,  were  made  use  of  as 
an  artifice  to  entrap  them  into  the  belief  that  it  was  a  party 
of  their  countrymen  coming  to  tlieir  assistance.  The 
soldier  who  had  got  the  head  into  his  possession,  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  scouts  sent  in  search  of  the  fugi- 
tives; and  no  doubt,  eager  to  ascertain  the  value  of  his 
capture,  had  ventured  forward  with  more  couMcnce  than 
liis  companions.  DiaapiKHntment  at  finding  the  Scottish 
chief  ahvc,  no  doubt,  induced  him  to  throw  the  head;  and 
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tlie  terror  -wliich  his  name  inspired,  made  him  likewise 
think  it  prudent  to  effect  his  retreat. 

Though  the  horns  still  continued  to  sound,  Wallace  was 
too  cautious  to  reply,  but  Avandered  about  the  forest, 
searching  in  silence  for  his  missing  companions.  His 
efforts  were,  however,  unavailing,  and  as  the  morn  dawned, 
he  found  himself  on  the  verge  of  the  forest.  Here  he  was 
observed  by  Butler,  who  had  rode  out  to  view  his  posts. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  answer  returned  to  his  challenge, 
the  Enghsh  leader  drew  his  sword,  aud  urged  forward 
Tiis  steed.  '  Wallace,  advancing  from  under  the  shade 
which  partly  concealed  him,  Butler  saw,  witlx  astonish- 
ment, the  daring  foe  he  was  in  quest  of,  and  prepared  to 
fall  back  on  his  nearest  position.  His  retreat,  however, 
was  anticipated  by  a  blow,  which  unhorsed  him,  and  be- 
fore he  could  recover  himself,  the  sword  of  his  powerful 
antagonist  had  levelled  him  with  the  dust.  Our  hero  had 
just  reached  the  stirrup  of  his  fallen  enemy's  horse,  when 
he  observed  an  Englishman,  armed  cap-a-pie,  advancing  to 
him  at  full  speed,  with  his  spear  in  rest.  By  a  dexterous 
management  of  his  horse  he  avoided  the  stroke;  and. 
whilst^  his  foe,  unable  to  recover  himself,  was  hurrying 
past,  he  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  neck  with  his  sword 
whicli  sent  him  headlong  to  the  ground.  The  alarm  was 
now  spread  among  the  English,  whom  Wallace  observed 
■collecting  from  various  quarters,  to  intercept  his  re- 
treat. Giving  the  rein  to  his  steed,  he  shot  like  an 
arrow  through  a  straggling  party  of  horse,  that  seemed 
the  least  formidable,  but  who,  on  recovering  from  their 
surprise,  set  oft'  in  close  pursuit,  followed  by  the  whole  of 
their  party. 

Though  from  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  country, 
Wallace  was  frequently  euabled  to  distance  his  pursuers, 
yet  the  keenness  with  which  they  kept  up  the  chase, 
obliged  him  several  times  to  turn  and  act  on  the  offensive. 
As  this  was  ahwiys  done  in  situations  where  he  could  not  be 
surrounded,  those  that  were  most  forward  paid  dearly  for 
their  temerity;   whilst  the  suddenness  and  fury  of  his  re- 
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peated  attacks  spread  a  panic  tothereai'  of  hispui'suers,  froni- 
the  idea  that  he  had  met  a  reinforcement  of  his  countrymen. 
Before  the  evening  had  set  in,  twenty  of  the  English  were 
strewed  along  the  line  of  his  retreat ;  and  those  in  advance 
were  very  cautious  in  approaching  Avithiu  reach  of  his- 
powerful  arm.  A  rising  part  of  the  ground  had,  for  some 
time,  hid  him  from  their  view ;  and  when  they  again  came 
in  sight  of  him,  he  was  leading  his  jaded  and  breathless 
steed  up  a  steep  and  rugged  pass  between  two  craggy 
precipices.  Though  he  was  soon  again  obsciu"ed  in  the 
shades  of  twilight,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  his  horse, 
they  saw  little  probability  of  his  being  able  to  effect  his 
escape.  Having  with  difficulty  followed  in  his  track,  they 
foimd,  on  descending  a  i^recipitous  defile,  an  extensive 
morass  spread  before  them,  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate, 
at  the  edge  of  which  lay  the  horse  of  Butler  their  late 
commander,  expiring  from  the  wounds  and  fatigue  it  had 
encountered;  but  the  object  of  their  pursuit  was  no  where 
t<3  be  seen.  Strong  piquets  were  sent  out  in  every 
direction,  but  all  their  exertions  were  fruitless;  and  they 
returned  to  their  head-quarters  about  midnight,  wxthowt 
obtaining  the  slightest  trace  of  the  fugitive. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  sketch  of  the  life  of  Wallace  we 
mentioned  that  he  had  spent  several  of  his  youthful  years 
with  his  uncle,  an  ecclesiastic,  at  Duuipace,  in  Stirhuj;- 
shire.  Though  still  young  when  withdrawn  from  the 
protection  of  this  relative,  yet  his  mild  and  aflablc 
manners  while  there  had  procured  for  him  the  friendship 
of  servants  and  dependants.  He  was  a  particular 
favourite  of  one  of  the  former,  who,  now  a  widow,  lived 
with  her  family,  consisting  of  three  sons,  in  a  secluded  part 
of  the  Torwood,  at  that  period  an  extensive  forest  ia 
Stirlingshire.  AVallacc  had  found  protection  in  the 
cottage  of  this  good  woman  in  former  difficulties;  axul 
tliithcr  he  now  determined  to  proceed.  It  was  midnight 
ere  he  reached  the  place,  and  the  inmates  were  startletl 
by  the  well-known  signal  of  our  hero  at  the  window  of 
their   lowly   dwelling.      Never   had   his  faithful   friends 
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observed  him  in  such  apparent  distress — he  was  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  weak  from  hunger,  his  armour  stained  with 
blood,  and  his  dress  drenched  with  water — all  showing  the 
hardships  and  perils  he  had  undergone. 

After  giving  his  pursuers  the  slip  at  the  morass,  by  his 
previous  knowledge  of  the  country,  he  crossed  over  to  the 
other  side,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Forth.  The  enemy 
■were  in  great  force,  at  Stirling,  which  compelled  him  to 
cross  the  river  at  Cambuskenneth,  where,  after  much 
difficulty,  on  account  of  his  fatigue  and  the  weight  of  his 
armour,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  opposite  bank,  and 
then  proceeded  more  at  his  leisure,  satisfied  that  he  had 
avoided  his  pursuers. 

There  was  an  oak  of  huge  dimensions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  widow's  cottage,  in  the  cavity  of  which  he 
had  formerly  found  concealment  from  the  pursuit  of  his 
enemies,  when  the  search  was  too  eager  to  permit  him  to 
remain  within  doors;  he,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion, 
after  partaking  of  that  refreshment  his  situation  so  much 
required,  repaired  to  this  friendly  shelter.  He  despatched 
one  the  good  woman's  sons  to  inform  his  uncle  of  his 
present  condition,  and  to  request  his  assistance;  while 
another  was  sent  off  towards  the  scene  of  his  late  conflicts, 
to  gain  if  possible  some  intelligence  of  his  lost  companions, 
and  conduct  them  to  him.  The  third,  and  youngest  of  the 
■widow's  sons  remained  as  a  watch  over  him  while  he  slept. 

Wallace  slept  soundly,  and  the  morning  was  far  ad- 
vanced before  he  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  voices, 
and,  starting  to  his  feet,  found  two  of  his  protectors  in 
conversation  with  the  friend  of  his  childhood,  the  brother 
of  his  father.  His  uncle  took  him  apart,  inquired  ear- 
nestly into  his  situation  and  his  prospects,  pointed  out 
to  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  numerous  dangers  and 
difficulties  he  was  hkely  to  encounter  if  he  still  con- 
tinued to  persevere  in  his  endeavours  to  expel  the  tyran- 
nical usurper  from  his  country,  more  especially  while  he 
was  so  ably  supported  by  those  dastard  nobles  who 
appeared  to  glory  in  their  chains. 
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Stephen  and  Kerle,  accompanied  by  a  son  of  Iiis  kind 
hostess,  broke  in  upon  the  conversation  of  Wallace  and 
his  uncle.  Wallace  was  overjoyed  at  meeting  with  these 
two  faithful  followers,  whom  he  considered  as  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  during  their  retreat 
to  Gask  Castle ;  after  mutual  congratulations  and  expres- 
sions of  satisfaction  had  passed  between  them,  they  com- 
municated to  each  other  the  particulars  of  the  events 
that  had  occurred  since  their  separation;  and  after  our 
hero  had  introduced  his  friends  to  his  uncle,  they  received 
his  benediction,  and  returning  thanks  to  God  for  his  pro- 
tection in  times  past,  and  supplications  for  future  assist- 
ance, they  retired  to  consult  about  their  future  operations. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Percy  and  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  had  imposed  an  oath  upon  Sn*  Reginald 
Crawford,  prohibiting  him  from  in  any  way  assisting  his 
nephew,  or  holding  correspondence  with  him;  a  similar 
oath  had  been  forced  upon  his  other  relatives;  but  as  we 
showed  in  what  consideration  oaths  were  then  held  by  the 
conduct  of  Edward,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that,  although 
they  had  no  personal  commimication  with  our  hero,  they 
still  persevered  in  showing  him  proofs  of  their  affection 
and  esteem.  On  the  present  occasion  his  hostess  was  made 
the  instrument  of  communicating  to  him  those  proofs  of 
friendship. 

Having,  by  her  means,  been  plentifully  supplied  with 
money,  and  horses  for  himself  and  his  companions,  they 
set  forward,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  widow's  sons, 
■whom  she  freely  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  country, 
towards  those  districts  where  they  expected  a  more  cor- 
dial co-operation  than  they  Lad  experienced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St  Johnstone. 

At  the  suggestion  of  liis  uncle,  Wallace  visited  Dundaft' 
Castle  on  his  way  to  Clydesdale.  This  fortalice  with  the 
lands  of  Dundatf,  Strathblaue,  and  StrathcaiTon,  belonged 
to  Sir  John  Graham,  a  brave  warrior,  who  in  his  early 
years  had  recommended  himself  to  the  High  Steward  of 
Scotland  by  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Larga. 
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His  son  and  heir  Sir  John  received,  in  his  youth,  ihs 
honour  of  knighthood  at  Berwick,  on  account  of  the 
bravery  of  his  conduct  in  a  border  feud  with  the  Percies 
of  Northumberland.  Wallace  and  his  companions  ex- 
perienced the  most  unbounded  hospitality  during  the 
three  days  which  they  passed  at  Dundaff;  and  the  old 
chieftain  observed  with  delight  those  feelings  of  admira- 
tion and  friendship  with  which  his  son  viewed  the  patriotic 
assertor  of  his  country's  independence.  Before  the  de- 
parture of  Wallace,  the  young  Sir  John,  with  the  hearty- 
consent  of  his  father,  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 
Scotland's  regenei-ation,  by  swearing  fidelity  to  our  hera 
as  his  chief,  and  would  have  instantly  accompanied  hira, 
but  it  was  deemed  more  prudent  that  he  should  remaiit 
at  Dundaff,  till  he  was  apprised  of  the  number  of  sup- 
porters Wallace  could  muster  in  Clydesdale.  In  the 
meantime,  he  was  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  advance, 
with  his  father's  vassals,  who  were  all  friendly  to  the 
cause,  as  soon  as  he  should  receive  the  summons.  After 
mutual  expressions  of  friendship,  Wallace  and  his  followers 
proceeded  on  their  way,  and  lodged  the  first  night  afc 
Bothwell,  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  adherents,  named 
Crawford,  from  whom  he  received  information  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  in  that  quarter.  The  succeeding  night  he  arrived 
at  Gillbank,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanark,  where  he 
remained  with  a  near  relation  of  his  own,  and  from 
thence  despatched  Kerle  to  the  west,  and  Stephen  of 
Ii'cland  to  the  north,  to  apprise  his  friends  of  his  situation, 
and  appoint  a  time  and  place  where  to  meet  with  them. 

After  the  departure  of  his  two  messengers,  Wallace 
assumed  the  disguise  of  a  countryman,  and  went  into  the 
town,  where  he  was  rejoiced  to  hear  it  circulated  among 
the  English  that  he  had  been  slain  by  his  own  followers. 
This  rumour,  he  had  no  doubt,  was  occasioned  by  his 
pursuers  finding  the  body  of  Fawdoun ;  butalthough  Percy, 
and  the  English  leaders  refused  to  believe  what  they  so 
earnestly  desired,  there  was  a  degree  of  credit  attached  to 
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it  by  the  English,  particularly  those  then  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  Clydesdale,  that  caused  less  attention  to  be 
paid  to  our  hero  when  he  appeared  amdbg  them.  Of  this 
feeling  he  took  advantage  in  the  frequent  visits  -which  he 
made  to  Lanark.  "VVe  formerly  alluded  to  an  attachment 
Wallace  entertained  for  a  young  lady  of  that  place,  who 
was  suffering  from  the  exactions  of  the  avaricious  governor. 
The  history  of  this  love  affair  is  involved  in  deep  obscurity. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  parties  had  been  privately  married 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Beg,  during  the  time  that  he 
remained  in  the  forest  of  Clydesdale,  and  that  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  his  friend  and  chaplain,  John 
Blair.  But,  as  his  situation  was  too  precarious,  and 
attended  with  too  much  danger  to  allow  him  to  remove 
her  from  her  present  residence,  his  visits  were  therefore 
made  with  the  utmost  secresy,  in  such  disguises,  and  at 
such  times  as  would  best  enable  him  to  escape  the  notice 
of  his  enemies.  Meanwhile  he  did  not  allow  his  sword  to 
remain  idle;  but,  along  with  his  companions,  was  always 
on  the  watch  for  stragglers  from  the  English  quarters; 
and,  as  they  generally  attacked  them  in  places  where  none 
could  escape,  their  mysterious  disappearance  caused  great 
alarm  among  their  countrymen.  In  the  Upper  Ward  of 
Clydesdale,  even  to  this  day,  various  anecdotes  are  related 
regarding  the  exploits  performed  in  that  quarter.  Among 
others  there  is  one  still  handed  down,  of  the  severe  retalia- 
tion inflicted  by  him  about  this  time  on  a  party  of  English- 
men, who,  happening  to  come  to  the  same  inn  at  which 
Wallace  and  his  companions  were  refreshing  themselves, 
had  played  off  a  barbarous  attempt  at  what  they  considered 
waggery,  by  cutting  the  tails  from  the  horses  belonging  to 
the  Scots.  They  were  not  aware,  at  the  time,  that  our 
hero  was  of  the  party,  otherwise  they  would  have  been 
more  cautious ;  but  they  paid  dear  for  their  temerity. 

A  similar  transaction  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  Loch- 
maben,  and  that  AVallace  was  afterwards  pursued  by  Sir 
Hugh  Moreland,  who  traced  the  fugitives  to  Knockwood 
by  the  blood  that  continued  issuing  from  their  horses' 
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tails.  At  this  place  Wallace  having  been  joined  by  sixteen 
of  his  friends  who  had  been  lurking  in  the  woorl,  a  ren- 
counter took  place,  in  which  the  English,  though  greatly- 
superior  in  numbers,  were  totally  routed,  and  Sir  Hugh 
with  twenty  of  his  men  were  slain.  This  account  is  con- 
firmed by  a  tradition  still  current  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  the 
parish  of  Kirkmichael: 

"There  are  several  indistinct  remains  of  ancient  forti- 
fications, but  no  tradition  about  any  other  than  a  small 
fort  in  the  Knockwood,  called  Wallace's  House,  said  to 
have  been  thrown  up  by  Sir  William  Wallace  after  he  had 
slain  Sir  Hugh  Moreland,  and  five  of  his  men,  at  a  place 
still  named,  from  that  event,  the  Sax  Corses  i.e.,  the  six 
corpses,  and  where  there  are  two  or  three  large  stones 
which  seem  to  have  been  set  up  in  memory  of  some  great 
transaction." 

Tradition  may  be  generally  relied  on  when  it  marks 
the  spot  where  any  remarkable  occurrence  has  taken  place ; 
yet  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  are  often  erro- 
neously stated.  The  rude  defence  alluded  to,  under  the 
name  of  Wallace''s  House,  may  have  been  either  hastily 
formed  during  the  advance  of  Sir  Hugh  and  his  soldiers — 
as  they  are  represented  having  been  seen  for  some  time 
before  they  reached  the  position  occupied  by  the  Scots — 
or  probably  it  may  be  the  remains  of  some  strength  used 
in  former  wars.  Wallace  and  his  followers  only  appear 
to  have  availed  themselves  of  it  to  protect  them  for  the 
moment  from  being  overpowered  by  their  numerous 
assailants;  for  immediately  after  the  victory,  they  were 
compelled  to  leave  Knockwood.  Those  Englishmen,  who 
had  been  fortunate  enough  in  making  their  escape,  fled  to 
Lochmaben  Castle,  where  they  alarmed  the  garrison,  and 
from  which  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  horse  was 
ordered  to  go  in  pursuit,  under  the  command  of  one 
Graystock,  an  officer  lately  come  from  England,  with  a 
strong  detachment  of  troops  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  which 
Wallace  and  his  faithful  band  had  made  in  the  various 
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garrisons.  This  officer,  like  the  generality  of  his  country- 
men, was  ignorant  of  the  talents  and  prowess  of  the  mau 
he  was  sent  in  pursuit  of;  he  upbraided  his  fugitive 
countrymen  with  cowardice,  when  they  recommended  him 
to  be  cautious  in  conducting  his  advance  upon  so  subtle 
an  adversary;  but,  bent  on  punishing  the  insolent  free- 
booter, he  spurned  at  their  advice,  and  pressed  blindly 
forward  to  his  ruin. 

Wallace  and   his  companions  having  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  horses  of  their  fallen  enemies,  were  preparing 
to  advance  into  Clydesdale,  near  the  confines  of  which 
Wallace  had  appointed  to  meet  his  faithful   adherents, 
Stephen  of  Ireland  and  Kerle,  when  the  formidable  body 
of  men,  under  the  command  of  Graystock,  came  in  sight, 
at  full  gallop.     Wallace  immediately  ordered  his  men  to 
form,  and  retire  with  deliberation,  taking  care  to  keep 
their  horses  in  breath,  while  he  remained  in  the  rear,  to 
repress  any  sudden  attack  which  might  be  made.     As  the 
enemy  advanced,   our   hero  mounted    on   the    horse  of 
Moreland,  kept  in  front  of  them,  and  rode  with  so  much 
case,  occasionally  looking  over  his  shoulder,  that  an  un- 
interested spectator  might  have  been  led  to  suppose  that 
Jie  wa.s  rather  acting  as  a  guide  to  the  English  party,  than 
watching  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  them; 
while  the  terror  of  his  name  prevented  any  of  them  from 
moving  from  their  ranks.      They  had  thus  followed  the 
retreating  Scots  for  some  time,  when  Graystock  ordered  a 
movement,  by  which  he  expected  to  be  able  to  surround 
the  handful  of  men  in  advance  of  them.     At  this  juncture. 
Sir  John  Graham  suddenly  appeared  at  the  head  of  thirty 
well-appointed  horsemen,  followed  by  Sir  Roger  Kirk- 
patrick,  a  rough  old  warrior,  who,  in  obedience  to  the 
message  by  the  trusty  Stephen,  had  taken  the  field  with 
twenty  of  his  vassals,  all  well  armed.     These  worthy  con- 
federates were  received   Avith  three   hearty   cheers,  and 
instantly   AVallace  set  them    an    example    by    charging 
through  the  centre  of  the  enemy;  and  his  friends  pushing 
forward  at  their  utmost  speed,  soon  completed  the  confusion 
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lie  had  commencecl.  The  left  wing  of  the  Eugh'sh  was 
thrown  into  disorder  by  the  impetuous  charge,  and  Sir 
John  Graham  and  Kirkpatrick  were  busily  employed  in 
Xnirsuing  and  cutting  down  the  flying  soldiers,  when  our 
hero  made  up  to  them,  and  represented  the  impropriety  of 
killing  the  men,  while  they  were  allowing  the  leaders  to 
escaj)e;  pointing  out  to  Sir  John,  a  party  of  the  enemy 
amounting  to  about  one  hundred,  which  Graystock  was 
endeavouring  to  preserve  entire,  and  recommended  to  him, 
as  his  horse  were  still  in  good  condition,  to  charge  and 
disperse  them.  Graham  speedily  arranged  his  little 
squadron,  and  prepared  with  alacrity  to  execute  the  com- 
mands he  had  received.  Wallace  was  soon  in  the  midst 
of  the  fray.  The  charge  of  Graham  was  too  impetuous  to 
be  withstood ;  and  when  our  hero  reached  them,  he  found 
Graystock  engaged  in  single  combat  with  the  young 
knight  of  Dundaif.  The  conflict  was  doubtful  for  a  few 
juoments,  but  the  superior  strength  and  dexterity  of 
Graham,  soon  brought  the  English  officer  to  the  ground  : 
and  the  fall  of  their  leader  was  a  signal  of  flight  for  his 
followers,  who  sought  refuge  in  Knockwood,  from  whicli 
the  Scots  had  so  lately  retired. 

Wallace  hastily  recalled  the  victors  from  the  pursuit,, 
and  having  collected  them  around  him,  he  complimented 
them  on  the  valour  they  had  displayed,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  immediately  attack  the  Castle  of  Loch- 
inaben;  Avhere,  besides  the  honour  they  would  thereby 
achieve,  and  the  benefit  they  would  confer  upon  their 
bleeding  country,  they  would  be  certain  of  obtaining  suffi- 
cient plunder  to  reward  them  for  their  labour.  The  pro- 
posal was  joyfully  received,  and  instantly  they  set  out 
imder  the  guidance  of  a  person  well  acquainted  witM  tlic- 
Bumerous  intricacies  of  the  country  surrounding  the  ^jcct 
of  their  intended  attack. 

As  Wallace  had  expected,  the  fortress  had  been  confided 
to  the  charge  of  the  porter,  and  a  few  invalids,  who  were 
easily  overpowered.  They  found  the  castle  well  stored 
•with  abundance  of  everything  their  situation  required  j 
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and  while  regaling  themselves  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day,  the  remains  of  their  discomfited  enemies  were  observed 
hastening  towards  the  castle.  They  were  immediately 
admitted,  and  indiscriminately  put  to  the  sword — not  one 
being  left  alive  to  proclaim  the  doleful  tidings  of  their- 
©verthrow. 

The  fortress  which  had  thus  unexpectedly  fallen  into 
his  hands,  was  deemed  by  "^^^allace  too  important  an 
acquisition  to  be  destroyed;  he  therefore  left  it  in  charge 
of  Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick  and  a  small  garrison,  while  he 
took  his  departure,  accompanied  by  Sir  John  Graham,  hi& 
two  steadfast  adherents,  Kerle  and  Stephen  of  Ireland, 
and  a  few  other  worthies,  for  the  forest  of  Clydesdale. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

CRAWFOKn  CASTLE  BURNED — WALLACE  RETUENS  TO  LANARK — 
MURDER  OF  THE  HEIRESS  OF  LAMINGTON — WALLACE  KEVENCIES 
HER  DEATH — THE  BARNS  OF  AYR — DEFEAT  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF 
BURHAJf. 

LocHMABEN  Castle  was  the  first  fortress  in  which  our 
hero  ventured  to  place  a  garrison;  and  he  was  only 
enabled  to  do  this  in  consequence  of  the  great  numbers  of 
his  countrymen  who  had  from  all  quarters  joined  his. 
standard,  encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  the  rumours  of  his 
successes,  as  well  as  to  escape  from  the  persecution  of 
their  intolerant  enemies. 

Edward  continued  to  prosecute  his  Avavlike  intentions 
againjgt  Prance,  while  the  formidable  insurrection  was 
thus  Hvidely  spreading  in  his  lately  acquired  conquest. — 
The  accounts  of  "Wallace's  successes  reached  him  from 
time  to  time,  and  arrested  his  attention  in  the  midst  of  his 
victories;  and  though  he  considered  himself  too  secure  in 
the  possession  of  Scotland  to  feel  any  immediate  appre- 
hension from  the  attempts  of  the  freebooter,  as  he  was 
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pleased  to  designate  the  patriotic  leader  of  the  Scots,  he 
deemed  him  such  an  enemy  as  it  would  not  be  altogether 
prudent  to  neglect.  He  therefore  thought  it  expedient, 
during  his  absence  on  the  continent,  to  give  orders,  that 
those  officers  entrusted  with  the  management  of  Scottish 
affairs  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  all  the  requisite 
necessaries,  to  enable  him  to  keep  possession  of  that  country 
and  to  bring  the  disaffected  entirely  under  his  rule. 
Neither  did  he  forget  to  offer  a  sufficient  reward  to  be 
proclaimed  for  the  apprehension  of  Wallace,  ii-lio  ivas  to 
he  kept  a  i^rlsoner  till  his  return  home. 

According  to  the  orders  of  Edward,  the  requisite  sup- 
plies had  been  forwarded  to  the  various  garrisons;  and 
part  of  these  had  only  reached  Lochmabcn  a  short  time 
before  the  late  attack ;  and  the  garrison  of  the  Castle  of 
-Crawford  were  in  daily  expectation  of  their  share  of  the 
promised  supplies. 

As  this  fortress  had  been  the  property  of  his  maternal 
ancestors,  he  considered  his  claim  upon  it  to  be  more  just 
than  those  who  had  it  now  in  possession,  and  therefore 
resolved  upon  making  himself  master  of  it  as  well  as  the 
•expected  supplies.  In  crossing  a  moor  which  led  to  the 
castle,  he  met  with  a  woman,  from  whom  he  learned  that 
the  garrison  consisted  only  of  twenty  men,  who  were  at 
that  time  carousing  in  an  hostelry  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tlie  castle ;  he  proposed  to  Sir  John  Graham  to  attempt  a 
surprise;  and,  for  this  purpose,  directed  him  to  follow,  at 
some  distance,  with  the  men  under  his  command,  while  he, 
with  a  companion,  went  forward  to  observe  the  condition 
of  the  revellers.  On  approaching  the  door  of  the  hosteliy, 
the  speakers  were  sufficiently  audible  for  him  to  hear  that 
it  was  himself  and  his  exploits  that  was  the  subject  of 
conversation ;  Captain  INIartindale,  the  leader  of  this  watch- 
ful garrison,  declaring  to  the  men  under  his  command  the 
satisfaction  which  the  presence  of  the  outlawed  freebooter 
would  afford  him.  The  captain  was  pot-valiant,  and  as 
most  of  his  men  were  in  a  similar  condition,  they  were  all 
■willing  to  partake  in  the  pleasure  of  capturing  him  whose 
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Lead  would  make  their  fortuues.  Finding  himself  in  such 
request,  the  fearless  Scot  walked  into  the  middle  of  the 
apartment.  The  "Benedicites"  on  bo'th  sides  were  ex- 
ceedingly brief.  Wallace,  after  introducing  himself  to  the 
company  as  the  man  they  were  most  desirous  of  seeing, 
plied  his  sword  with  his  usual  abihty;  and  aided  by  his 
companions,  soon  overpowered  the  maudlin  captain  and  his 
intoxicated  men.  Sir  John  Graham,  who  had  reached  the 
door  during  the  contest,  was  ordered  off  to  secure  the 
castle;  an  order  which  was  very  easily  executed,  from  the 
small  number  of  its  defenders. 

This  incident  furnishes  the  subject  of  one  of  our  Scottish 
ballads — The  Gude  Wallace, — and  is  the  only  one  extant 
of  the  many  supposed  to  have  been  written  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  hero: — 

' '  Wliat  news,  what  news,  ye  weel-faured  May  ? 
What  news  luie  ye  to  me? 
What  news,  what  news,  ye  well-fanred  May? 
What  news  in  the  south  coitntrie  ?  " 

"  O  see  ye,  sir,  yon  hostler-liouse, 
That  stands  on  yonder  plain. 
This  very  day  have  landit  in  it 
Full  filleen  Enghshmen, 

In  search  of  Wallace,  our  champion, 
Intending  he  should  dee!  " 
"  Then  by  my  sooth,"  says  Wallace  wicht, 
"  Tlicse  Englishmen  I'sesce." 


The  expected  supplies  not  having  arrived  at  Crawford, 
Wallace  had  no  time  to  wait  for  their  coming  forward. 
Having  therefore  divided  what  booty  was  found  among 
his  followers,  and  setting  fire  to  the  castle,  he  withdrew 
to  Lanark,  in  order  to  concert  measures  for  removing 
from  that  i)lace  the  object  of  his  affections,  and  placing 
her  in  some  retreat,  less  exposed  to  the  exactions  of 
Ilasilrig. 

Our  hero,  on  this  occasion,  for  the  more  cfTectually 
escaping  the  notice  of  his  enemies,  covered  his  armour 
with  a  mantle  of  green  cloth,  which  he  fastened  with  a 
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belt,  from  which  hung  his  sword.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  his  dress,  but  more  particularly  the  uncommon 
length  of  his  sword,  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  garrison ;  and  one  of  them,  more 
insolently  hardy  than  his  companions,  endeavoured  to  lay 
hold  of  it.  Wallace  evaded  the  attempt  to  deprive  him  of 
his  weapon,  when  a  sarcastic  dialogue  ensued  which  soon 
ended  in  blows;  and  the  English,  seeing  their  companion 
no  match  for  the  Scot,  rushed  upon  Wallace  from  all 
quarters,  who,  finding  himself  surrounded,  was  roused  into 
fury,  and  dealt  his  blows  about  him  with  terrible  and 
fatal  energy.  His  ponderous  sword,  which  had  so  attracted 
their  attention,  descended  with  rapid  and  deadly  effect 
Tipon  the  head-pieces  of  the  foe,  who  retired  in  confusion 
before  his  irresistible  arm.  Exi^erience,  however,  soon 
taught  them  caution,  when  young  Hasilrig  came  on  with 
a  fresh  party  to  their  assistance.  Hasilrig  knew  Wallace, 
and  spread  the  information  among  the  soldiers,  who, 
although  eager  to  obtain  the  promised  reward,  yet  dreaded 
to  encounter  the  prowess  of  his  fearful  arm.  While  his 
enemies  were  preparing  to  surround  him,  a  door  opposite 
to  him  suddenly  opened,  and  a  fair  hand  beckoned  him 
to  approjich.  Wallace  did  not  hesitate  to  embrace  this 
opportunity  of  saving  himself,  and  the  door  being  instantly 
shut  against  his  enemies,  he  managed  to  escape  by  the 
rear  of  the  building. 

Old  Hasilrig  was  not  in  Lanark  at  the  time  of  the  affray ; 
but  his  son  having  sent  him  a  most  exaggerated  account 
of  the  disturbance,  he  hastened  back,  and  immediately 
caused  the  heiress  of  Lamington  to  be  brought  before 
him,  determined  to  punish  her  as  well  as  to  force  her  to 
inform  him  of  the  hiding-place  of  Wallace.  She  Avas 
brave  as  he  was  vicious,  and  all  his  threats  had  no  effect 
upon  her  inflexible  resolution:  his  fair  promises  of  ad- 
vancement had  as  little  effect  upon  her  virtuous  mind, 
as  she  laughed  his  threats  and  promises  to  scorn.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  gain  any  information  from  his  victim,  or 
even  an  acknowledgment  that  she  had  done  wrong — nay, 
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on  the  contrary,  that  she  gloried  in  tlie  deed — the  inhuman 
wretch,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  disappointment,  ordered 
her  for  instant  execution. 

This  visit  was  a  mere  personal  adventure  of  Wallace, 
and  therefore  he  had  none  of  his  companions  along  witb 
Lim.     Wynton  informs  us  that  Wallace,  from  his  place  of 
concealment,  had  the  heart-rending  misfortune  to  be  a 
spectator  of  the  execution  of  his   mistress;  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case,  if  he  had,  as  Blind  Harry  says, 
been  attended  by  Sir  John  Graham  and  his  thirty  men. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  murder  perpetrated,  than  he  re- 
paired in  search  of  his  associates,  to  assist  him  in  revenginjij 
the  atrocious  deed ;  and  that  very  night,  having  collected 
thirty  of  his  followers,  to  whom  he  announced  the  melan- 
choly tale,  with  them  he  approached  the  town  in  silence, 
for  fear  of  disturbing  the  garrison.     At  the  dead  hour  of 
night,  he  reached  the  governor's  lodgings;  it  was  a  room, 
or  loft,  constructed,  like  most  of  the  buildings  of  those 
times,  of  wood,  and  communicating  with  the  street  by  a 
.stair.    Up  this  Wallace  rushed,  and  bursting  the  door  front 
its  hinges,  his  iron  grasp   awakened   Ilasilrig   from  hi.s 
sleep.     Gasping  for  breath,   the   affrighted  Sheriff  with 
difficulty  asked  v/ho  he  was,  and  whence  he  came?     "I 
am  AVilliam  Wallace,"  he  replied,  "whose  life  you  were 
so  anxiously  seeking  yesterday;    and  now   I  am  coma 
luisought,  and  thou  shalt  answer  for  my  poor  maiden'is 
death."     With  these  words,  he  dragged  his  naked  victinx 
from  the  bed,  and  passing  his  sword  through  his  body, 
he  threw  the  bleeding  wretch  down  the  stair  into  the 
street,   where   he    was   immediately  slain.      The   alarm 
fijK,'C(lily  spread,  and  the  garrison  was  soon  engaged  with 
Wallace  and  liis  little  party ;    but    the   inhabitants  of 
Lanark,  deeply  incensed  at  the  general  conduct  of  the 
governor,  and  disgusted   with  the  barbarous  murder  of 
tlie  heiress  of  I>amington,  rose  in  a  body  against  their 
oppres.sors,  wlio,  unable    to    stand  their    ground,   were 
soon  ovcrjjowcrcd  and  diivcn  from  the  town  with  great 
slaughter. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Lanark,  by  this  act  of  justice  against 
murder  and  oppression,  having  identified  themselves  with 
the  cause  of  patriotism,  saw  no  alternative  left  them  but 
to  join  heart  and  hand  with  the  avenger  of  their  country's 
Tvrongs;  and  the  numbers  that  now  flocked  to  his  stan- 
dard,  enabled  him  so  take  the  field  openly,  and  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  enemy.  Indeed,  so  formidable  was  the  force 
under  his  command,  that  shortly  after  executing  justice 
upon  the  governor  of  Lanark,  he  met  and  defeated  a 
considerable  body  of  the  English  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Biggar.  This  was  the  first  regular  battle  his  partisans 
had  engaged  in,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  congratulate 
Mmself  tipon  their  courage  and  discipline.  It  has  been 
alleged  by  some  historians  that  Edward  commanded  ia 
person  upon  this  memorable  occasion ;  but  such  could  not 
have  been  the  case,  as  at  that  period  he  was  engaged 
•with  his  enemies  in  France.  But  that  an  engagement 
did  take  place,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish  of 
Biggar:— 

"At  the  west  end  of  the  town  is  a  tumulus,  which 
appears  never  to  have  been  opened ;  and  there  are 
vestiges  of  three  camps,  each  of  a  roundish  figure,  at 
dififerent  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion of  a  battle  having  been  fought  at  the  east  end  of 
the  town,  between  the  Scots,  under  Sir  AViUiam  Wallace, 
and  the  English,  who  were  said  to  be  sixty  thousand 
strong,  wherein  a  great  slaughter  was  made  on  both 
sides,  but  especially  among  the  latter." 

These  accounts  are,  however,  decidedly  at  variance  with 
truth,  and  which  we  are  enabled  to  rectify  by  a  direct 
xeference  to  history,  both  English  and  Scottish.  It  doe 
not  appear  that  the  English  amounted  to  more  than  eight, 
or,  at  the  most,  ten  thousand  men,  who  were  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Whichenour.  On  the  side  of  the  Scots, 
■who  were  upwards  of  five  thousand.  Sir  Walter  New- 
higging  commanded  a  body  of  cavalry.  His  son,  David 
Newbigging,  at  that  time  little  more  than  fifteeu  years  of 
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age,  held  a  command  under  him ;  and  the  well-tried 
military  talents  of  the  father  were  n6t  disgraced  by  the 
gallant  efforts  of  the  young  patriot,  whose  bravery  on 
this,  his  first  field,  was  afterwards  rewarded  by  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  by  the  hand  of  our  hero  himself. 
The  family  of  Newbigging  came  originally  from  England  ^ 
and  Sir  Walter  and  his  son,  on  this  occasion,  found  them- 
selves opposed  to  their  near  kinsman,  the  English  com- 
mander. 

Wallace  now  kept  the  field  at  the  head  of  what  might 
be  called  an  army,  when  compared  with  the  miserable 
handful  who  formerly  adhered  to  his  desperate  fortunes ; 
and  the  celerity  of  his  movements  confounded  the  «iost 
studied  calculations  of  the  enemy.  While  the  main  body 
of  his  forces  appeared  engaged  in  their  entrenchments, 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  English,  distant  garrisons 
were  surprised,  and  put  to  the  sword  by  foes  who  appeared 
to  be  raised  by  enchantment,  as  they  seldom  had  the 
slightest  intimation  of  their  approach. 

About  this  period,  one  of  those  iniquitous  acts,  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  cold-blooded  and  relentless  pohcy 
of  Edward,  was  perpetrated  at  Ayr,  against  the  barons 
and  gentry  of  the  West  of  Scotland.  This  part  of  the 
country  had  been  the  nucleus,  as  it  were,  of  the  insurrec- 
tion; and  the  ill-disposed  and  well-affected  inhabitants 
of  the  district  had  become  equally  objects  of  suspicion  to 
the  usurper's  government. 

While  Percy  was  at  a  distance  from  his  government, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  lay  at  Glasgow,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  a  temporary  truce  had  been  entered  into  betweeji 
Wallace  and  the  English  oflicers,  who  held  the  chief  com- 
mand in  their  absence,  and  under  the  pretext  of  treating 
of  peace.  Sir  Ivcginald  Crawford,  the  uncle  of  our  hero. 
Sir  Bryce  Blair,  a  baron  of  ancient  lineage,  who  had  joined 
the  patriots  along  with  Sir  Neil  Montgomery,  and  other 
Scotti.sh  lords,  were  induced  to  attend  the  council  of  the 
Enghsh,  which  was  held  in  a  large  wooden  building,  or 
bam,  near  the  town  of  Ayr.     Each  of  these  Scottish 
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barons,  as  he  entered,  unarmed,  and  unsuspicious  of  any 
treachery,  was  seized  and  hurried  to  instant  execution; 
and  as  the  precaution  had  been  taken  to  fill  the  building 
with  a  large  force  of  English  soldiers,  whilst  all  without 
appeared  fair  and  honest,  the  horrid  butchery  was  carried 
through  in  silence  and  security ;  indeed,  even  if  the  alarm 
had  been  given,  the  Scots  would  have  found  it  impossible 
to  rescue  their  deceived  friends.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
demn too  severely  this  brutal  treacherous  transaction. 
On  a  broad  joist,  or  rafter,  which  supported  the  roof  of 
the  building,  the  Scottish  barons,  who  had  attended  the 
council,  under  tbe  solemn  protection  of  a  truce — a  pro- 
tection sacred  amongst  all  civilised  nations — were  hanged, 
without  one  being  allowed  to  escape;  and  Wallace,  who 
had  himself  nearly  fallen  into  the  snare,  found  his  party 
deprived,  in  a  single  day,  of  some  of  his  dearest  friends 
and  companions.  But  enough  were  left  him  to  take  ample 
revenge;  and  the  Black  Parliament  of  Ayr,  the  name 
given  to  this  fatal  council,  in  which  the  Scottish  leaders 
had  perished,  was  succeeded  by  a  scene  still  -more  terrible. 

Wallace  no  sooner  heard  of  the  diabolical  proceeding 
than  he  determined  on  making  a  severe  retaliation. 
•Selecting  fifty  of  his  chosen  confederates,  he  hastened 
to  Ayr,  and  being  joined  by  a  number  of  the  retainers 
of  the  murdered  gentlemen,  they  surrounded  the  build- 
ings in  which  the  English  were  quartered  in  the  suburbs ; 
and  which,  like  the  most  of  the  houses  in  the  towns  of 
Scotland  at  that  period,  were  entirely  composed  of  wood. 
The  English,  indulging  in  fancied  security,  arising  from 
the  terror  which  they  imagined  the  late  severity  was 
likely  to  impress  upon  the  Scots,  had,  after  a  deep 
■carousal,  betaken  themselves  to  rest,  little  dreaming  of 
the  awful  vengeance  that  awaited  them. 

Favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  state 
in  which  he  found  the  enemy,  Wallace  had  time  to  heap 
up  a  quantity  of  pitch  and  dry  wood  around  the  build- 
ings, and  to  fasten  the  doors  on  the  outside,  without 
alarming  the  victinis  whom  he  had  devoted  to  destruction. 
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So  deliberately  had  the  plan  been  executed,  that  by  means 
of  his  spies,  the  doors  of  those  houses'in  which  the  stran- 
gers lodged  had  been  marked  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  of  his  own  countrymen ;  and  having  drawn  his  men 
around  the  spot,  so  that  none  should  escape,  the  chief  now 
commanded  the  fire  to  be  applied,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  quarters  were  enveloped  in  one  fierce  and  un- 
extinguishable  blaze.  Of  all  the  English,  who  had  so 
lately  triumphed  in  the  death  of  their  enemies,  not  a 
man  escaped ;  all  either  were  slain  by  the  soldiers  of 
Wallace,  as  they  attempted  to  rush  from  the  doors,  or 
perished  by  throwing  themselves  from  the  windows,  or 
met  a  more  terrible  death  in  the  midst  of  the  flames ;  and 
the  Scottish  leader,  having  offered  up  this  human  heca- 
tomb to  the  souls  of  his  dear  companions  who  had 
perished  at  Ayr,  retired  with  his  forces  from  the  shocking 
scene,  to  watch  the  advancing  party  of  Percy.  It  is 
said  that  upv/ards  of  five  hundred  of  the  English  perished 
in  this  dreadful  manner.  The  severity  of  the  retribution 
can  only  be  palliated  by  the  nature  of  the  war  the  parties 
were  engaged  in,  and  the  desperation  to  which  the  cruelty 
of  the  invaders  had  goaded  on  the  wretched  inhabitants. 

As  this  is  one  of  those  portions  of  our  history  on 
which  some  writers  have  thought  proper  to  be  sceptical, 
Dr  Jaraieson,  in  his  valuable  notes  on  the  Life  of  Wallace, 
remarks : — 

''The  history  of  the  destruction  of  these  buildings,  and 
of  the  immediate  reason  of  it,  is  supported  by  the  univer- 
sal tradition  of  the  country  to  this  day ;  and  local  tradition 
is  often  entitled  to  more  respect  than  is  given  to  it,  by  the 
fastidiousness  of  the  learned.  AVhatever  allowances  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  for  subsequent  exaggeration, 
it  is  not  easily  conceivable,  that  an  event  should  be  con- 
nected with  a  particular  spot,  during  a  succession  of  ages, 
without  some  foundation.'' 

The  testimony  of  the  "  Complaynt  of  Scotland,"  a 
national  work,  written  in  A.n.  1548,  is  corroborative. 
Speaking  of  the  King  of  England,  the  writer  says: — 

1' 
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"Ony  of  you  that  consentis  til  his  fals  conques  of  your 
countre,  ye  sal  be  recompensit  as  your  forbears  var  at  the 
blac  perliament  at  the  Bernes  of  Ayre,  quhen  Kyng 
Eduard  maid  ane  conuocatione  of  al  the  nobilis  of  Scote- 
land  at  the  toune  of  Ayre,  vndir  culour  of  faitht  and  con- 
cord, quha  comperit  at  his  instance,  noecht  haff  and  sus- 
pitione  of  his  treasonabil  consait.  Than  thai  beand  in  his 
subiectione  vndir  culour  of  famiharite,  he  gart  hang 
cruelliy  and  dishonesthy,  to  the  nummer  of  sexten  scoir  of 
the  maist  nobilis  of  the  cuntre,  tua  andtua,  ouer  ane  balk, 
the  quhilk  sexten  scoir  var  cause  that  the  Inglismen  con- 
quest sa  far  vithtin  your  cuntre." 

The  author  refers  to  this  as  a  fact  universally  acknow- 
ledged among  his  countrymen,  although  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, no  edition  of  the  Life  of  Wallace  was  printed  for 
more  than  twenty  years  after  this  work  was  written.  He 
introduces  it  again,  as  a  proof  of  treachery  and  cruelty 
which  still  continued  to  excite  national  feeling.  A  few 
pages  after  the  above  quotation,  he  says : — 

"Doubtles  thai  that  ar  paticipant  of  the  cruel  inuasione 
of  Inglismen,  contrae  thare  natyue  cuntreye,  ther  craggis 
sal  be  j)ut  in  ane  mair  strait  yolk,  nor  the  Sainnetes  did  to 
the  Romans,  as  Kyng  Eduard  did  til  Scottismen  at  the 
blac  perliament  at  the  Bernes  of  Ayre,  quhen  he  gart  put 
the  craggis  of  sexten  scoir  in  faldomis  of  cordis,  tua  and 
tua,  ouer  ane  balk,  of  the  maist  principal  of  them." 

About  the  period  of  the  burning  of  the  Barns  of  Ayr, 
Sir  William  Douglas,  one  of  Wallace's  principal  supporters, 
was  prosecuting  the  good  cause  in  a  different  part  of  the 
country.  The  first  important  advantage  which  Douglas 
appeal's  to  have  gained,  was  by  a  spirited  and  successful 
stratagem  against  the  Castle  of  Sanquhar,  a  place  of  con- 
siderable strength  in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  and  com- 
manded by  an  English  captain  named  Beaufort.  The 
Scottish  lord  found  means  to  corrupt  a  countryman,  (no 
difficult  task  we  should  imagine,)  whose  duty  it  Avas  to 
supply  the  garrison  with  fuel;  and  this  man  having  con- 
sented to  lend  his  dress  and  his  carts  for  the  purpose, 
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Thomas  Dickson,  a  bold  and  trusty  retainer  of  Douglas, 
threw  the  coarse  frock  over  his  armour,  and  covering  his 
steel  basnet  with  a  bonnet,  which  completed  his  disguise, 
drove  his  carts  across  the  drawbridge,  and  beneath  the 
portcullis,  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
garrison  to  lower  the  iron  door.  When  all  was  thus  ready, 
Dickson  cast  away  his  disguise,  stabbed  the  porter  at  the 
gate,  and  sounding  his  horn  as  a  signal  to  Douglas,  who 
lay  with  his  men  in  ambush  at  a  short  distance,  that  chief 
rushed  in,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  castle,  putting 
the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword.  That  system,  pursued 
so  successfully  by  Wallace,  and  afterwards  by  Bruce,  of 
destroying  and  rendering  untenable  the  fortresses  which 
fell  into  their  hands,  was  not  adopted  by  Douglas,  who  im- 
prudently shut  himself  up  in  this  stronghold,  ari^  Avas 
soon  after  beleagured  by  a  force  which  the  Englis*  sent 
from  the  neighbouring  Castles  of  Tibermuir  and  Dresdier. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  communicating  information  of 
his  distress  to  Wallace,  who  at  this  time  lay  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  the  Lennox,  and  instantly  proceeded  to 
liis  rehef,  accompanied  by  Sir  John  Graham  of  Dundaff. 
Upon  the  approach  of  the  Scots,  the  English  drew  off  from 
Isefore  Sanquhar,  but  Wallace  was  in  time  to  attack  the 
rear  of  their  division  in  the  wood  of  Dalswinton,  and  cut 
off  from  the  main  body  a  party  of  five  hundred  men,  Avho 
were  put  to  the  sword.  He  thus  relieved  Douglas;  and 
as  he  found  himself  in  a  hostile  district,  where  the 
Comyns,  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  Edward,  held  the 
chief  sway,  he  removed  to  a  situation  more  favourable  for 
Ids  operations. 

The  successes  of  the  Scots,  under  Wallace,  gave  the 
most  serious  alarm  to  the  officers  of  Edward ;  Dresdier, 
another  castle  of  great  strength,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Douglas;  and,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  High 
Steward  and  his  brother,  the  spirit  of  insurrection  became 
so  popular,  and  spread  so  rapidly,  that  great  numbers  of 
the  English  were  openly  massacred  in  almost  every  district 
beyond  the  Forth,  then  denominated  the  Scottish  Sea. 
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"Having  collected  together  their  whole  force,"  Knighton 
says,  "they  no  longer  kept  to  the  woods,  but  openly 
marched  through  the  country,  cruelly  slaying  every 
Englishman  whom  they  could  lay  hands  on  beyond  the 
Scottish  Sea,  and  afterwards  attacking  the  fortresses  and 
castles." 

About  the  same  period,  Wallace  commenced  a  severe 
persecution  of  the  English  ecclesiastics,  who  had  possessed 
themselves  of  Scottish  livings,  and  employed  their  wealth 
and  influence  in  intriguing  against  the  independence  of 
the  country.  Among  the  many  other  unjust  acts  of 
Edward,  he  had  early  ordered  that  all  parishes  which  fell 
vacant  in  Scotland  should  be  filled  by  persons  of  English 
birth;  so  that  many  of  the  richest  livings,  stalls,  and 
deaneries,  were  occupied  by  intruders  who  could  not  fail 
to  be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  insurgents.  When  the 
Scots  reflected  upon  the  many  thousands  of  their  country- 
men, of  all  ages,  who  had  been  butchered  at  the  siege  of 
Berwick  and  the  battle  of  Dunbar — the  oppressions  that 
had  followed  the  apparently  interminable  war  entailed 
upon  them  in  support  of  the  pretended  proofs  of  the  su- 
premacy of  England — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
should  attempt  to  get  rid  of  these  canker-worms  who  had 
nestled  in  their  country,  and  ungratefully  betrayed  its 
sacred  and  most  valuable  interests.  Against  these  foreign 
clerks,  an  edict  of  banishment  had  been  passed  under  the 
brief  government  of  Bahol ;  but  the  subsequent  reduction 
of  the  country  by  the  English  monarch  restored  them  to 
the  livings  and  dignities  from  which  they  had  been  ejected, 
and  once  more  filled  the  land  with  the  willing  agents  of 
the  conqueror.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  perfectly 
natural  for  Wallace  to  revive  the  edict  of  Baliol;  and  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  individuals,  who  had  rendered 
themselves  so  deservedly  obnoxious,  would  be  treated  with 
much  lenity,  if  they  still  attempted  to  retain  their 
temporalities  at  the  expense  of  the  people  they  had 
endeavoured  to  enslave.  But  the  measure  appears  to  have 
been  carried  into  execution  with  an  ingenuity  of  cruelty 
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•whicli  painfully  marks  the  intensity  of  the  national  hatred, 
and  the  occasional  ferocity  of  the  chief.*    Knighton  says : — 
"From  this  time  forth  they  seized  every   ecclesiastic 
whom  they  could  find,  and  after  expelhng  them  from  their 
houses,  made  a  public  mock  of  their  misery,  reserving  their 
tortures  to  fill  up  their  intervals  of  sport  and  enjoyment. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  them  at  these  times  to  drive 
before  them  troops  of  aged   English  priests  and  nuns, 
whose  hands  were  bound  behind  their  backs,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  escape;  and,  whilst  the  brutal  soldierly 
and  their  hard-hearted  leaders  sat  on  the  bridges  which 
crossed  their  rapid  rivers,   the  unhappy  wretches  were 
either  cast  down  headlong,  or  compelled  to  precipitate 
themselves  into  the  stream,  whilst  their  drowning  agonies 
were  the  subject    of   savage    amusement    aad    derision. 
Amongst  these  victims,  two  canons  of  St  Andrews,  who 
were  dragged  trembling  before  the  robber  Wallace,  as  he 
stood  upon  the  bridge  of  St  Johnston's,  made  a  wonderful 
escape  from  the  very  jaws  of  death;  for  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  pronouncing   their  sentence,  he  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  arrival  of  messengers  from  the  Scottish 
nobles,  and  breaking  off,  he  commanded  them  to  be  kept 
in  custody.     Their  friends  afterwards  interceded  for  them, 
so  that,  on  payment  of  a  high  ransom,  they  were  permitted 
instantly  to  leave  the  kingdom,  under  a  solemn  oath  never 
to  pass   the  Borders.      One   of  these  unfortunate   men 
remained  for  some  time  at  Gysborne,  and  with  his  own 
lips  described  to  me   the  danger  from  which    he    had 
escaped." 

We  learn  from  the  same  writer,  that  when  Wallace  and 
his  soldiers  had  stormed  St  Andrews,  three  Englishmen 
who  had  settled  there,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  trade, 
amid  the  sack  and  slaughter  which  ensued,  fled  to  the 
Needle  of  St  Andrew,  a  sharp  pointed  rock  or  column, 
which  conferred  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  on  any  one 
who  touched  it.  Tlie  fury  of  the  soldiery,  however,  could 
not  be  restrained  by  the  holiness  of  the  spot,  and  the 
defenceless  victims  were  immolated  on  the  rock  of  refuge. 
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The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  character  and  actions 
of  this  extraordinary  man  were,  in  all  respects,  colossal. 
His  crimes  as  well  as  his  virtues  evolved  themselves  on  a 
gi'eat  scale ;  he  himself,  and  his  country,  had  been  crushed 
under  the  intolerable  weight  of  an  unjust  system  of  go- 
vernment, till,  from  a  desire  not  only  to  avenge  the  blood 
of  friends  and  countrymen,  but  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  oppressors,  and  to  impress  upon  them  the 
conviction  that  nothing  short  of  their  utter  extermination 
was  intended,   retaliation  in  its  most  cruel  shape  was 
sometimes  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged,  by  this 
formidable  leader.     To  expect  in  a  mind  like  his,  bred  up 
in  a  dark  and  iron  age,  and  perpetually  exposed  to  the 
hardening  influence  of  the  saddest  sights  of  war,  the  refined 
benevolence,  and  the  gentler  virtues  of  peace,  would  be 
unreasonable  and  absurd;    and  it  is  quite  evident,  not- 
withstanding the  unmingled  eulogies  of  his  minstrel  bio- 
grapher, and  the  enthusiastic  sophistry  of  later  writers, 
that  Wallace,   in  the  great  struggle  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself,  despised  and  trampled  upon  the  artificial 
refinements  of  chivalry.     He  saw  many  of  the  higher 
nobles  and  barons  of  his  own  land,  whilst  they  affected  to 
be  the  models  of  brave  and  accomplished  knights,  leaguing 
themselves,  without  shame  or  compunction,  under  the  ban- 
ner of  England  against  the  independence  of  their  country, 
and  leaving  the  defence  of  the  national  liberty  to  the 
loAver  classes  of  their  vassals  or  tenantry,  whom  they 
deemed  utterly  unworthy  of  any  high  or  knightly  dis- 
tinctions.    It  was  exclusively  through  the  assistance  of 
these  despised  orders  that  Wallace  had  been  able  to  keep 
up  his  almost  liopeless  struggle ;    from  those  knightly 
models  of  everything  that  was  brave  and  generous,  he 
had  as  yet  received  little  assistance,  and  frequent  oji- 
position — and  in  the  cautious  and  selfish  characters  of 
some  who  had  joined  him,  his  discernment  had  detected 
the  incipient  timidity,  which,  under  any  reverse  of  for- 
tune or  disappointment  of  preferment,  would  be  sure  to 
prompt  absolute  desertion.     It  was  impossible  for  him 
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not  to  despise  alike  such  men,  and  the  system  of  obser- 
vances under  which  they  had  been  'educated.  His  soul 
■was  devoted  to  a  far  simpler  worship,  that  of  Liberty. 
At  the  horns  of  her  altar  he  was  eager,  not  only  to  slay 
every  invader  of  his  country,  but,  with  a  rude  and  savage 
pleasantry,  which  seems  to  have  formed  a  peculiar  feature 
in  his  character,  to  trample  upon  all  refined  generosity, 
and  high-wrought  sensibility  and  humanity,  which,  no 
doubt,  appeared  to  him  utterly  misplaced  and  absurd  with 
regard  to  the  mortal  enemies  of  Scotland.  It  is  in  this 
point  we  are  to  remark  the  decided  difference  between 
the  characters  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  both  engaged  in 
the  same  glorious  cause,  although  at  different  periods: 
the  latter  throughout  his  whole  career  never  losing  or 
outraging  for  a  moment  the  feelings  of  a  chivalrous  and 
accomplished  knight:  Wallace,  on  the  contrary,  approach- 
ing far  nearer  to  the  model  of  an  old  Roman  in  the  stern 
days  of  the  republic,  who  only  knew  two  great  motives 
of  action — the  love  of  his  country,  and  the  hatred  of  her 
enemies. 

In  pursuance  of  his  object,  Wallace  determined  to  dis- 
lodge the  warlike  Bishop  of  Durham  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical palace  of  Glasgow,  which  belonged  by  right  to  his 
friend  and  ally.  Bishop  Wishart.  A  rapid  march  soon 
brought  him  in  sight  of  the  city,  and  having  divided  his 
little  force  of  three  hundred  cavalry  into  two  bodies,  one 
of  which  he  took  the  command  himself,  and  committed 
the  other  to  the  guidance  of  his  uncle,  the  Laird  of  Auch- 
inleck.  With  that  rude  jjleasantry  which  he  often  in- 
dulged in  before  battle,  he  asked  the  leader  of  the  first 
division,  "Whether,"  said  our  hero  to  his  gallant  kinsman, 
"  do  you  choose  to  bear  up  the  bishop's  tail,  or  go  forward 
and  take  his  blessing?"  Auchinleck  at  once  understood 
the  intended  plan  of  attack,  and  proposed  assailing  the 
rear  of  the  English,  resigning  tlie  more  honourable  post 
to  his  nephew,  "who,"  as  he  jocularly  observed,  "  had  not 
yet  been  confirmed." 

As  the  Scots  drew  near  the  spot  against  which  their 
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operations  were  directed,  Wallace  enjoined  upon  his  com- 
panions the  necessity  of  being  cautious;  "for,"  said  he, 
"the  men   of  Northumberland   are   all  good  warriors." 
The  two  divisions  separated,  that  under  the  command  of 
his  friend  taking  a  compass  round  the  town,  so  as  to 
"bear  up  the  tail,"   or  attack  the  rear  of  the  bishop, 
while  that  under  the  command  of  Wallace  advanced  up 
the  High  Street  to  the  Castle.     Their  approach  had  been 
discovered ;  for,  when  near  the  present  site  of  the  College 
Church,  the  Scots  came  in  contact  with  the  English,  and 
the  inhabitants  had  scarcely  time  to  shelter  themselves  in 
their  dweUings  before  a  terrific  conflict  commenced.     The 
powerful  and  warlike  prelate,  with  whom  our  patriots  had 
to  contend,  possessed  a  feudal  following  of  knights  and 
esquires,  inferior  only  to  that  of  Edward  himself.     The 
narrow  street,  however,  in  which  they  were  engaged  was 
in  favour  of  the  Scots;  and  the  sword  of  Wallace  wrought 
dreadful  execution  on  the  helmets  and  headpieces  of  the 
enemy.     The  manner  in  which  he  swept  his  enemies  from 
before  him,  was  long  remembered  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Glasgow.     Though  the  enemy  fought  with  the  most  deter- 
mined valour,  the  gallantry  of  the  Scots  sustained  them 
against  the  efibrts  of  their  numerous  opponents;  and  in 
the  heat  of  the  engagement,   Wallace  having  unhorsed 
Henry  of  Hornecester,  a  stout  monk,  fonder  of  the  casque 
than  the  cowl,  who  carried  the  banner  of  the  bishop,  the 
ardour  of  some  of  the  superstitious  vassals  of  the  prelate 
was  damped  by  the  circumstance,  and  they  fell  back  before 
a  vigorous  charge  of  the  Scots.      At  this  juncture   the 
other  division  of  Wallace's  little  army  having  reached  the' 
elevated  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  EngUsh,  and  seeing  the 
battle  raging  below,  hastily  arranged  themselves  for  the 
charge,  and  before  the  enemy  were  apjirised  of  this  nev/ 
danger,  the  torrent  of  spears  came  rushing  down  upon 
them  with  overwhelming  impetuosity.     Their  dismay  was 
noAv  complete.     A  hasty  and  disordered  retreat  ensued, 
and  the  by-ways  leading  from  the  High  Street  were  so 
choked  up  by  th-e  fugitives,  that  a  number  of  them  were 
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trampled  to  death  by  their  companions.  Anthony  Beck, 
however,  made  his  escape,  with  about  three  hundred  of  his 
cavahy;  and  noAv  perfectly  convinced  that  in  Scotland 
there  could  be  no  security  for  him  while  the  daring  outlaw 
was  at  liberty,  he  directed  his  flight  towards  England, 
where  he  represented  the  horrors  and  cruelties  in  the  most 
exaggerated  light ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  another 
proclamation  offering  an  additional  reward  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Wallace,  dead  or  alive. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

WALLACE  SDRPKISES  ORIIESBT,  THE  ENGLISH  JUSTICLAET — IS 
JOINED  BY  A  NUMBER  OF  BARONS — -EXPEDITION  TO  THE  WEST 
HIGHLANDS  —  BATTLE  OF  BKANDIR,  AND  DEATH  OF  MAC- 
FADYAN. 

After  the  defeat  of  Anthony  Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  his  retreat  into  England,  Wallace  united  his  forces 
with  those  under  Douglas,  and  made  a  rapid  march  for 
the  purpose  of  surprising  the  English  justiciary,  who,  as 
he  was  informed  in  his  ijrogress  through  the  kingdom,  had 
arrived  in  Perth,  and  was  about  to  hold  his  court  at  Scone. 
Such  was  the  silence  and  celerity  of  their  march,  that  the 
English  troops  were  dispersed  and  cut  to  pieces,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  court,  who  kept  the  doors,  were  slain  in  their 
civil  robes,  and  the  traveUing  equipage,  and  furniture,  the 
carriages,  horses,  and  money  chest  of  this  high  dignitary, 
the  second  in  the  kingdom,  seized  and  secured,  while 
Ormesby  scarcely  knew  that  he  was  attacked,  and  conse- 
quently before  he  could  organise  the  slightest  resistance. 
It  was  indeed  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  himself 
could  make  his  escape,  accompanied  by  a  few  attendants, 
and  leaving  everything  which  he  possessed  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy ;  and,  impressed  with  terror  at  tlic  late  dreadful 
acts  of  retaliation,  fled  with  precipitation  to  England. 
At  the  time  of  tin's  spirited  enterprise,  Warenne,  Earl 
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of  Surrey,  fhe  guardian,  and  Cressingham,  the  treasurer, 
were  both  out  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  by  the  flight  of 
Beck  and  Ormesby,  the  Enghsh  government  was  greatly 
weakened;  and  many  of  the  Scottish  barons,  encouraged 
by  his  repeated  successes,  renounced  their  extorted  alle- 
giance, and  joined  the  party  of  Wallace.  Of  these  the 
most  illustrious  was  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  a 
baron  of  great  power,  who  possessed  extensive  estates  in 
no  fewer  than  six  counties  in  Scotland.  Along  with  him 
came  his  brother,  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkyl,  and  these 
brought  with  them  not  only  their  numerous  retainers  and 
armed  vassals,  but  many  of  the  lesser  chiefs,  who  were 
dependent  upon  the  family,  and  were  accustomed  to  fight 
under  their  banner.  Among  others  who  about  the  same 
time  joined  tlie  patriotic  cause,  we  find  the  names  of  Sir 
Alexander  de  Lindesay,  Sir  John  Stewart,  of  Rusky,  and 
Sir  Richard  Lundin,  at  the  head  of  their  vassals;  also, 
Wishart,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  a  prelate  of  great  pohtical 
talent,  although  in  his  subsequent  career  of  rather  versa- 
tile allegiance. 

The  plan  of  operations  which  Wallace  now  adopted 
was  calculated  to  make  the  most  of  the  accession  of  these 
new  adherents,  and  at  the  same  time  it  risked  as  little  as 
l^ossible  the  occurrence  of  any  great  defeat  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  reviving  hopes  of  his 
party.  Wallace  showed  as  much  sagacity  for  the  cabinet 
as  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  district  where  his  estates 
lay,  each  baron  could  command  a  small  force  of  his  own 
tenantry,  and  with  this  it  was  his  duty  to  harass  and  at- 
tack the  English,  in  their  foraging  parties,  to  intercept 
the  convoys  on  the  road  to  the  different  garrisons,  and  to 
watch  the  moment,  when  any  favourable  opportunity  oc- 
curred, of  making  themselves  masters  of  the  fortresses  which 
they  held,  or  of  cutting  off  the  detachments  sent  from 
England  to  relieve  them.  With  these  different  leaders, 
Avho,  though  they  submitted  to  his  directions,  acted  in  in- 
dependent bodies,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  at 
a  distance  from  each  other,  "Wallace,  by  means  of  the 
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lower  classes,  who  were  all,  heart  and  hand,  his  firm 
supporters,  maintained  a  constant  and  rapid  communica- 
tion; and  on  any  great  emergency,  or  Avhen  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attack  presented  itself,  wherein  the  presence  of 
a  larger  force  than  he  himself  commanded  was  necessary 
to  ensure  success,  it  was  not  long  before  he  received  the 
reinforcements  which  he  required.  When  his  object  was 
gained,  they  again  dispersed,  and  on  reaching  their  own 
districts,  recommenced  then'  more  desultory  operations 
against  the  enemy.  Such  a  mode  of  warfare  had  many 
advantages.  It  established  various  points  of  resistance  and 
open  rebellion  throughout  the  country,  which  completely 
distracted  the  English  government,  divided  their  attention, 
weakened  their  disposable  force,  and  gave  to  the  Scots 
some  leader  in  almost  every  county  in  the  south,  under 
whom  the  brave  and  adventurous  spirits,  who  were  wilhng 
to  join  their  standard,  might  at  once  enlist  themselves ;  it 
prevented  Wallace  from  exercising  his  supreme  command 
in  too  rigorous  and  constant  a  manner  over  barons,  whose 
feudal  pride,  he  well  knew,  was  easily  hurt,  and  who  re- 
garded him  as  inferior  in  rank  to  themselves;  and  it 
relieved  the  country  from  the  maintenance  of  a  large  army, 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  kept  long  together, 
without  experiencing  great  distress,  and  calling  for  sacri- 
fices upon  the  part  of  the  lower  classes,  which,  by  the 
pressure  of  individual  want,  might  have  produced  an 
indisposition  to  the  cause  of  resistance.  These  arrange- 
ments were  formed  with  such  political  foresight  as 
certainly  entitled  them  to  success. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  Henry  the  IVIinstrel,  in  his 
poetical  biography  of  Wallace,  introduces  an  expedition 
into  the  mountainous  regions  around  Loch  Awe,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  assist  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  of  Lochow, 
the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Argyle,  and  to  attack  and 
expel  an  Irish  chief,  of  the  name  of  MacFadyan,  who  had 
been  sent  into  this  wild  district,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  his  countrymen,  and  had  engaged  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  reduce  it  under  the  dominion  of  England.     It 
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is  certain  that  in  his  expedition  into  Scotland,  in  1296, 
Edward  was  joined  at  Stirling  by  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  Irish  infantry, 
and  four  hundred  armed  horse;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  in  his  subsequent  march  into  the  northern 
counties,  the  liing  of  England  should  have  adopted  the 
poUcy  of  leaving  a  large  body  of  these  savage  soldiers 
under  the  command  of  some  of  their  native  chiefs,  as  the 
most  suitable  parties  for  executing  his  despotic  will  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  such  parts  of  these  districts  as  evinced 
an  indisposition  to  his  government.  But  that  interesting 
and  extensive  portion  of  Scotland,  comprising  the  West 
Highlands  and  Islands,  had  never  been  profaned  by  the 
foot  of  a  usurper.  This  may  have  been  partly  averted  by 
most  of  the  chieftains  coming  forward  and  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  partly  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
leading  a  numerous  army  through  a  country  so  intersected 
by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  rendered  almost  inaccessible  by 
its  rocky  and  mountainous  barriers.  In  order  to  have 
some  control  over  a  people  so  isolated,  yet  so  powerful 
as  to  render  them  extremely  dangerous,  the  policy  of 
Edward  at  first  suggested  the  idea  of  carrying  along  with 
him  the  chieftains  whose  influence  was  considered  the 
most  extensive.  This  measure  was  not  so  effectual  as  he 
anticipated;  and  he  determined  on  sending  a  colony  of 
Irish  to  fix  themselves  in  some  central  part  of  the  country 
he  wished  to  overawe.  With  this  view,  he  compelled  one 
of  the  chieftains,  whom  he  had  carried  with  him  to 
London,  to  exchange  his  Highland  estate  for  an  equivalent 
of  lands  in  England. 

Having  effected  this,  he  gave  a  grant,  of  no  very 
certain  limits,  to  a  creature  of  his  own,  named  Mac- 
Fadyan,  who,  with  a  tumultuous  horde  of  Anglo-Irish 
and  renegade  Scots,  amounting  to  about  fifteen  thousand, 
landed  in  Lorn,  and  proceeded  to  ravage  the  country 
with  fire  and  sword — committing  the  most  revolting 
atrocities  on  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  refused  to  join 
them. 
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He  had  not  proceeded  far  in  bis  desolating  progress, 
before  the  fiery  cross  was  seen  hurrykig  on,  by  bill  and 
glen,  to  gatber  the  children  of  the  Gael  to  repel  their 
barbarous  assailants.  Duncan  of  Lorn,  the  uncle,  or, 
according  to  some  authors,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
chief,  unable  to  withstand  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  bad  retreated  towards  Loch  Awe,  to  obtain  the 
protectioii  of  Sir  Neil  Campbell.  This  brave  man,  along 
with  bis  brother.  Black  Duncan  of  the  Castle,  had  col- 
lected a  body  of  three  hundred  well-armed  clansmen. 
.With  this  party  he  continued  to  harass  the  enemy,  by 
attacking  the  foraging  parties,  and  cutting  off  their  sup- 
plies. This  determined  MacFadyan  to  follow  him  through 
the  fastnesses  of  the  country,  and  endeavour  to  over- 
whelm him  by  his  superior  numbers.  Sir  Neil,  acquainted 
with  the  country,  managed  his  retreat  with  great  dex- 
terity. After  leading  his  unwary  adversary  round  by  the 
head  of  Brandir  Pass,  he  hurried  down  that  dangerous 
and  difficult  defile,  and  crossing  the  narrow  and  ill-con- 
structed fabric  which  served  for  a  bridge,  be  broke  it 
ilown;  and  being  thus  secure  from  immediate  pursuit, 
found  himself  in  one  of  the  strongest  positions  imaginable. 
I  lis  front  was  defended  by  a  castle,  which  commanded  the 
only  approach  by  which  he  could  be  assailed;  while  his 
rear  was  protected  by  the  Awe,  a  deep  and  rapid  river, 
running  out  of  the  loch  of  the  same  name.  The  almost 
jierpendicular  barrier  of  rocks  which  Uned  the  side  of  the 
Awe — down  which,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  Sir 
Xeil  and  bis  party  bad  to  make  their  way,  before  they 
could  place  the  river  between  them  and  their  pursuers — 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  a  man  could  not  get  on  without 
the  assistance  of  his  bands,  to  prevent  bim  from  slipjjing 
into  the  deep  and  eddying  abyss  below;  and  even  with 
this  assistance,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  a  passage  of  con- 
siderable danger,  from  the  enormous  masses  of  loose  stones 
with  which  the  sloping  face  of  the  rocks  are  covered,  from 
the  brink  of  the  water  to  their  summits,  which  are  of 
great  elevation.     The  least  accidental  derangement  of  the 
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stones  at  the  bottom  never  fails  to  put  those  above  in 
motion,  when  an  immense  rush  takes  place,  attended  often 
with  serious  consequences  to  the  parties  underneath.  The 
reader  may,  therefore,  conceive  the  facihty  with  which, 
thus  circumstanced,  Sir  Neil  and  his  followers  could,  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  retard  the  advance  of  even 
a  larger  army  than  that  of  MacFadyan.  The  difficulty 
of  the  pass  is  not  perceptible  till  the  angle  of  the  rock  is 
fairly  turned ;  consequently  the  Irish  army  had  no  ojjpor- 
tunity  of  covering  their  advance  by  discharging  their 
missiles.  They  were  obliged  to  follow  each  other  singly; 
thus  affording,  as  they  came  creeping  along,  fair,  marks  for 
the  arrows  of  the  Scots,  part  of  whom  plied  their  deadly 
shafts,  while  others  were  engaged  in  throwing  stones  from 
the  slings  against  the  face  of  the  rocks,  and  thus  bringing 
down  masses  of  the  loose  fragments  upon  the  heads  of 
their  already  embarrassed  pursuers. 

The  castle  to  which  Sir  Neil  retired,  though  small,  pos- 
sessed great  natural  advantages.  Situated  on  a  rocky 
knoll,  at  the  end  of  a  deep  ravine,  it  could  only  be  ap- 
proached from  the  road  through  which  MacFadyan  had  to 
advance,  and  that  by  means  of  a  ladder  which  the  party 
within  always  kept  on  their  own  side.  When  they  wished 
to  admit  any  one,  a  rope  was  thrown  over,  that  he  might 
pull  the  rope  towards  him ;  he  then  descended  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine,  when,  placing  the  ladder  against  the  opposite 
rock,  in  this  manner  he  ascended  and  reached  the  castle. 

When  Sir  Neil  Campbell  had  determined  on  this  line  of 
retreat,  he  despatched  Duncan  of  Lorn,  and  an  old  but 
swift-footed  Highlander,  named  Michael,  to  acquaint 
Wallace  of  his  perilous  situation,  and  to  crave  his  aid  in 
driving  the  invaders  from  the  country.  Wallace,  aware 
of  the  importance  of  i)reventiug  the  estabhshment  intended 
by  Edward,  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  the  request 
of  his  old  confederate ;  and  Sir  Kichard  Lundin  having 
joined  him  with  five  hundred  men,  he  now  found  himself 
enabled  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  West  Highlanders, 
at  the  head  of  two  thousand  soldiers. 
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In  Duncan  of  Lorn  and  his  servant,  Wallace  had  sure 
and  intelligent  guides.  At  that  time  nothing  but  intricate 
footpaths,  known  only  to  the  natives,  existed  in  the 
Highlands  ;  and  as  they  were  often  formed  by  deer- 
stalkers, while  tracing  their  game,  they  frequently  led 
through  places  both  perilous  and  perplexing  to  the 
stranger. 

By  the  time  the  Scottish  army  had  reached  the  chapel 
of  St  Fillau,  part  of  the  foot  soldiers  began  to  flag  and 
get  disordered  in  their  ranks.  Wallace  therefore  stopped 
them,  and  thus  addressed  them: — "Good  men,"  said  he, 
"this  will  never  do.  If  we  come  up  with  the  enemy  in 
such  broken  array,  we  may  receive  serious  damage  our- 
selves, but  can  do  them  very  little  hurt  in  return.  It  is 
also  necessary  that  we  should  be  up  with  them  as  soon  as 
jDossible ;  for  if  they  hear  of  our  approach,  they  may  choose 
a  plain  field,  where  their  numbers  will  give  them  advan- 
tage. To  prevent  this,  I  will  go  forwardwith  those  who 
are  able,  and  leave  the  rest  to  follow  at  more  leisure." 

Accordingly,  taking  with  himself  two  hundred  of  the 
tried  veterans  of  Ayrshire,  and  placing  another  hundred 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Graham,  with  Sir  Richard 
Lundin  at  the  head  of  his  own  followers,  they  crossed  a 
mountain  in  their  front,  and  descended  into  Glendochart. 
Here  they  met  a  scout  whom  they  had  previously  sent 
forward,  acting  as  guide  to  Sir  Neil  Campbell  and  his 
three  hundred  Highlanders.  This  Avary  leader,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  advance  of  AVallace,  thought  it  proper  to  retire 
towards  him,  and  leave  the  passage  free  to  MacFadyan, 
who,  he  knew,  if  he  followed,  could  make  choice  of  very 
few  positions  where  his  numbers  would  be  of  any  advan- 
tage. Having  given  our  hero  a  detail  of  what  information 
he  possessed  respecting  the  state  of  the  invaders,  Michael 
was  again  sent  forward  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy ; 
and  the  tough  old  mountaineer,  having  fallen  in  with  a 
scout  from  IMacFadyan,  who  had  been  sent  to  track  the 
route  of  Sir  Xeil,  managed  to  dispatch  him  with  his  dirk, 
and  rctiu-ned  with  the  intelligence  to  his  chief. 
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The  ground  having  now  become  impassable  for  cavalry, 
the  Scots  dismounted,  and  proceeded  on  foot.  Their  march 
had  not  been  perceived  by  the  enemy,  and  from  the 
superior  knowledge  they  had  of  the  country,  they  managed 
to  surprise  the  Irish  in  a  situation  where  flight  was  almost 
impracticable,  and  the  superiority  of  their  numbers  be- 
came rather  a  disadvantage.  The  conflict  continued  for 
two  hours,  with  unexampled  fury  on  both  sides.  Multi- 
tudes of  the  Irish  were  forced  over  the  rocks  into  the  gulf 
below.  Many  threw  themselves  into  the  water  to  escajDe 
the  swords  of  the  Scots;  vt'hile  various  bands  of  High- 
landers, stationed  among  the  rocks,  sent  down  showers  of 
stones  and  arrows  where  the  enemy  appeared  most  obsti- 
nate in  the  strife.  Wallace,  armed  with  a  steel  mace,  at 
the  head  of  his  veterans,  now  made  a  charge  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Those  Scots  who  had  joined 
the  Irish  threw  away  their  arras,  and  on  their  knees 
implored  for  mercy.  INIacFadyan,  with  fifteen  of  his  men 
having  made  their  way  over  the  rocks,  and  attempted  to 
conceal  themselves  in  a  cave,  Duncan  of  Lorn  requested 
permission  of  Wallace  to  follow  and  punish  the  chief  for 
the  atrocities  he  had  committed ;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  returned,  bringing  his  head  on  a  spear,  which  Sir 
Neil  Cami^bell  caused  to  be  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  rock  in 
which  he  had  taken  shelter,  which  is  still  known  in  the 
country  by  the  name  of  the  Pinnacle  of  MacFadyan. 

Having  effected  the  object  of  his  expedition,  Wallace 
convened  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the  AVest  Highlands, 
in  the  priory  of  Ardchattan  (the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Etive),  where  he  informed 
them  of  the  proceedings  of  the  southern  barons,  their 
various  successes  against  the  invaders,  and  their  hopes  of 
ultimately,  and  at  no  distant  day,  driving  them  out  of  the 
country;  and  having  concerted  measures  for  the  defence 
of  the  district  which  he  had  just  delivered,  he  returned  to 
his  duties  in  the  low  country,  having  received  an  acces- 
sion to  his  numbers,  which  covered  any  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained in  the  battle  of  Brandir.       The  spoil  which  the 
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Scots  collected  after  the  battle  is  said  to  have  been  very- 
considerable ;  any  share  in  which  our  hero,  as  was  bis 
custom,  refused.  On  his  return  he  resumed  his  operations 
against  the  English,  with  a  success  which  every  day- 
brought  new  partisans  to  his  standard,  and  inspired  his 
soldiers  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  victory.  Edward 
now  became  truly  alarmed  at  the  numbers  who  were  flock- 
ing to  Wallace ;  he  made  several  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland,  and  wrote  in  the  most  urgent  terms  to 
Cressingham,  his  treasurer,  commanding  him,  if  it  was 
necessary,  to  drain  his  exchequer  to  the  last  farthing  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Scottish  rebellion.  Aware  also 
of  the  impolicy  of  detaining  the  Scottish  nobles,  whom  he 
had  compelled  to  remain  in  England,  since  the  battle  of 
Dunbar,  whilst  he  received  certain  information  that  the 
great  body  of  their  vassals  had  joined  themselves  to 
Wallace,  he  adopted  the  expedient  of  allowing  some  of  the 
most  powerful  amongst  them  to  return  to  Scotland,  under 
a  solemn  engagement  that  they  would  use  their  utmost 
influence  to  recall  their  vassals  to  their  allegiance.  In  the 
midst  of  this  show  of  confidence,  however,  the  king  thought 
proper  to  detain  their  eldest  sons,  as  hostages  for  their 
fidelity.  Others  he  took  with  him  to  Flanders,  where  his 
own  person  was  at  this  moment  imperiously  required ;  and 
having  ordered  as  many  of  his  barons  as  he  could  spare 
from  his  war  on  the  continent  to  proceed  with  their 
armed  retainers  into  Scotland,  he  passed  over  the  channel, 
and  waited  the  result  of  the  struggle  with  feelings  of  consi- 
derable anxiety.     Nor  were  these  causeless  alarms. 


CHAPTEE    VIII. 

RORKKT  BRUCE  JOINS  WALLACE — FEHCY  AND  CLIFFORD  SENT  TO 
QUELL  TUB  REBELLION  —  NIGHT  SKIRMISH  —  DISSATISFACTION 
OF  THE  SCOTTISH  NOBLES — THEY  DESERT  WALLACE,  WHO 
RETIRES  TO  THE  NORTH — BATTLE  OP  STIRLING. 

The  success  of  the  insurrection  excited  by  Wallace  haf; 
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been  attributed  by  some  English  authors — and  by  Lang- 
toft  in  particular — to  the  short-sighted  parsimony  of  Cres- 
singham,  the  treasurer,  who  had  disgusted  the  English 
soldiery  by  withholding  their  pay,  at  a  time  when  their 
zealous  services  might  have  been  peculiarly  advanta- 
geous. In  consequence  of  this  unjust  procedure,  many 
of  the  yeomen  and  pages,  finding  more  danger  than 
profit  to  be  met  with  in  the  Scottish  wars,  deserted 
their  posts,  and  returned  to  their  own  country.  Al- 
though the  impolitic  and  avaricious  character  of  the 
Eughsh  treasurer  is  a  matter  on  which  the  authors  of 
both  countries  are  agreed,  the  precipitation  with  which 
the  garrisons  of  the  usurper  now  retreated  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Scots,  shows  that  the  severe  examples 
which  had  already  been  made  were  not  without  their 
effect. 

While  Wallace  was  thus  following  up  his  plan  for  the 
emancipation  of  his  country,  he  received  an  important 
accession  to  his  standard,  in  the  person  of  Robert  Bruce, 
the  younger.  The  conduct  of  young  Bruce  (afterwards 
the  heroic  Robert  I.)  was  at  this  period  vacillating  and 
inconsistent  in  the  extreme.  His  large  possessions  in  Car- 
rick  and  Annandale  made  him  master  of  an  immense  tract 
of  country  extending  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  the 
Solway;  and  the  number  of  able-bodied  men,  which  his 
summons  could  call  into  the  field,  would  have  formed  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  patriots.  His  power  caused 
him  to  be  narrowly  watched  by  England;  and  as  his 
inconstant  character  became  suspected  by  government, 
he  was  summoned  by  the  wardens  of  the  western  marches 
to  meet  them  at  Carlisle,  to  treat  on  the  affairs  of  his 
master,  Edward,  King  of  England.  Bruce,  however  un- 
wilhng  to  attend  this  summons,  dared  not  to  disobey,  and 
resorted  to  the  place  appointed,  with  a  numerous  atten- 
dance of  his  friends  and  vassals.  On  appearing  before 
the  wardens,  a  few  questions  were  put,  to  which  returning 
evasive  replies,  he  was  ordered  to  make  oath  on  the  con- 
secrated host,  and  the  sword  of  Thomas  a-Becket,  that  he 
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would  coutinue  faithful  to  his  hege  lord,  Edward,  and 
assist  him  with  his  whole  power  in  cfuelling  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Scotland.  To  give  a  proof  of  his  fidelity  and  wisli 
to  serve  England,  on  his  return  home  he  ravaged  the 
estates  of  Sir  William  Douglas,  (who  was  at  that  time 
acting  with  Wallace,)  seized  his  wife  and  children,  and 
carried  them  along  with  him  into  Annandale.  Having 
thus  put  the  suspicion  of  the  English  wardens  to  rest,  he 
privately  assembled  his  father's  retainers;  talked  lightly 
of  his  extorted  oath,  from  which  he  would  be  easily  ab- 
solved by  the  Pope ;  and  painting  to  them  in  vivid  colours 
the  persecutions  their  countrymen  were  suffering  from  the 
English,  urged  them  to  follow  him,  and  join  the  brave 
men  who  had  taken  arms  against  the  common  enemy. 
They  heard  him  to  an  end,  but,  without  assigning  any 
reason,  they  refused  to  accompany  him ;  probably  because 
their  master,  the  elder  Bruce,  was  then  with  Edward. 
Robert,  (then  in  his  twenty-third  year,)  however,  nothing 
moved  by  the  refusal,  collected  his  own  vassals,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  quarters  of  Wallace. 

The  news  of  this  rebellion  was  now  carried  to  Edward. 
This  monarch  had  hitherto  regarded  the  insurrection  in 
Scotland  more  as  the  unconnected  operations  of  banditti, 
than  anything  hke  an  organised  scheme  for  shaking  off 
his  usurped  authority.  He  at  first  disregarded  it;  and  as 
many  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  nobles  were 
then  either  prisoners  in  England,  or  in  attendance  upon 
himself,  he  was  easily  persuaded  that  it  would  be  instantly 
put  down  by  the  governor,  with  the  troops  under  his 
command.  In  this  opinion  he  was  supported  both  by  the 
Enghsh  and  Scottisli  barons  whom  he  thought  proper  to 
consult.  The  latter,  either  ignorant  or  pretending  igno- 
rance of  the  talents  and  resources  of  Wallace,  assured 
the  king  that  their  presence  was  absolutely  necessary, 
before  any  formidable  force  could  be  brought  into  the 
field.  How  Edward  could  be  so  duped  by  sucli  repre- 
sentations, we  will  not  pretend  to  say;  but  he  must 
certainly  have  thought   otherwise,   when   he,   not  long 
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before,  sent  home  several  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Scottish  barons,  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  their  vassals 
from  the  service  of  Wallace.  Langtoft  charges  the  Eng- 
lish barons  with  deceiving  their  sovereign  in  the  affair,  and 
concealing  from  him  the  real  state  of  the  country.  We 
are  not  altogether  surprised  at  this,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  about  this  period  Edward  and  his  nobles 
were  not  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  Having  entirely 
subjugated  Wales,  and  now,  as  he  fondly  thought,  in- 
sured the  subjection  and  services  of  Scotland,  and  re- 
membering the  facility  with  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  body 
of  Scots  lent  him  by  Alexander  III.,  he  overawed  and 
suppressed  the  discontent  shown  by  the  nobility,  on  a 
former  occasion,  he  began  to  assume  towards  the  Enghsh 
an  imperious  and  haughty  demeanour,  which  both  alarmed 
their  fears  and  excited  their  jealousy.  The  unprincipled 
stretches  of  power  which  he  Tiad  attempted  since  his 
triumphal  return  to  London,  after  his  victories  in  Scot- 
land, had  also  sown  the  seeds  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  lower  classes,  who,  no  longer  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dour of  his  achievements  over  the  liberties  of  their  Scottish 
neighbours,  began  to  reflect  on  the  encroachments  which 
their  ambitious,  and,  as  they  now  considered  him,  un- 
principled sovereign,  was  making  on  their  own. 

Edward,  however,  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  real 
state  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  despatched  Anthony  Beck, 
the  martial  Bishop  of  Durham,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
information ;  and  finding  from  his  account  that  the 
revolt  was  of  a  serious  nature,  he  paused  in  the  midst  of 
his  preparations  for  an  expedition  to  Flanders ;  and  sent 
orders  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to  call  forth  the  military 
force  on  the  north  of  the  Trent,  and  without  delay  to 
reduce  and  punish  the  insurgents.  This  was  no  easy 
matter.  Surrey  was,  perhaps,  the  most  efficient  of  all 
Edward's  generals,  but  at  the  time  of  Edward's  orders, 
he  was  residing  in  Northumberland,  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health.  Having  associated  with  him  in  the  command, 
his  nephew,  Lord  Henry  Percy,  who  had  been  superseded 
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in  his  office  of  governor  of  Ayr,  and  Eobert  de  Clifford, 
he  sent  them  forward  with  forty  thousand  foot,  and  tliree 
hundred  cavalry,  a  force  which  he  deemed  sufficient  to 
restore  the  country  to  the  allegiance  of  his  master. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  same  success  which 
attended  Wallace  did  not  wait  upon  the  more  effeminate 
councils  of  the  allied  Scottish  barons,  amongst  whom  the 
near  aj^proach  of  Percy  called  into  full  action  that  fatal 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  disunion  which  prevented  our  hero 
from  reaping  the  reward  of  his  unparalleled  labours.  Even 
in  the  very  imperfect  and  hurried  details  of  these  trans- 
actions, as  they  appear  in  the  English  historians,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  detect,  at  this  time,  the  operations  of  the  two 
parties  in  the  Scottish  army — the  one  bold,  resolute,  and 
active,  the  other  weak  and  timid  in  the  extreme — the  first 
led  by  Wallace,  and  composed  of  his  own  hardy  soldiers 
inured  to  war,  and  obstinate  in  their  resistance — the  other, 
including  the  feudal  retainers  of  the  barons,  Avhose  united 
force,  although  inferior  in  cavalry,  far  outnumbered  in 
infantry  the  army  of  Percy. 

While  the  troops  under  Percy  and  Clifford  were  on 
their  march  through  Annandale,  they  encamped  for  the 
night  in  a  small  village  near  Lochmaben  Castle.  Their 
quarters  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Scots,  with  great 
fury.  The  darkness  prevented  the  English  at  first  from 
discovering  the  number  of  their  assailants;  much  con- 
fusion ensued — the  soldiers,  unable  to  find  their  leaders, 
rushed  blindly  against  each  other,  and  either  fell  by 
their  own  weapons,  or  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  assail- 
ants. In  this  extremity,  they  set  fire  to  the  wooden 
sheds,  in  which  they  had  passed  the  night ;  and  as  the 
flames  blazed  wide  and  bright  over  the  fields,  they  were 
enabled  to  form  their  ranks  and  repulse  the  enemy,  which 
it  is  probable  consisted  solely  of  tlie  soldiers  under  Wal- 
lace's immediate  command.  In  the  morning,  Percy  ad- 
vanced to  Ayr,  where  he  was  informed  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Scots  were  encamped  at  about  twelve  miles 
distance ;  he  lost  no  time,  therefore,  in  proceeding  towards 
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them,  in  order  of  battle.  On  reaching  the  neighbourhood 
of  Irvine,  the  English  commander  found  Wallace  and  the 
insurgent  barons  encamped  on  a  well-chosen  position,  and 
able  from  their  numbers  to  have  given  battle,  had  they 
not  been  woefully  enfeebled  by  dissension.  All  was  in 
confusion  and  at  variance.  Some  were  jealous  of  Robert 
Bruce,  who,  it  was  reported,  had  a  design  upon  the 
crown ;  others  favoured  the  Comyns,  the  heads  of  which 
powerful  family.  Sir  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch,  and  the 
Earl  of  Buchan,  had  been  liberated  by  Edward,  from 
their  attendance  upon  his  person,  and  sent  into  Scotland 
to  use  their  efforts  in  reconciling  their  countrymen  to  the 
English  government ;  a  third  party  agreed  with  Wallace  in 
adhering  to  John  Baliol  as  their  lawful  sovereign ;  but  the 
feudal  pride  of  many  of  this  party  refused  to  act  under 
his  orders,  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  of  inferior  rank 
to  themselves,  and  more  fit  to  be  their  vassal  than  their 
commander.  In  such  circumstances,  it  was  evident  that 
their  indecision  would  result  in  a  total  defeat.  Sir 
Richard  Lundin,  a  Scottish  baron,  who  had  hitherto 
resolutely  refused  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Edward 
at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  openly  rode  over  to  the  enemy, 
declaring  that  he  thought  it  folly  any  longer  to  remain 
with  a  faction,  fatally  and  hopelessly  divided  against 
itself.  Immediately  afterwards,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow 
and  Sir  William  Douglas  submitted  themselves  to  Percy, 
under  the  stipulation  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and  their  estates  preserved ;  and  Percy,  with  his  principal 
officers,  agreed  to  a  solemn  meeting  with  the  rest  of  the 
Scottish  barons,  at  which  the  terms  of  their  capitulation 
should  be  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  the  hostages  which 
each  would  deliver  for  his  future  fidelity  to  the  King  of 
England  should  be  arranged  and  nominated. 

To  these  negotiations  Wallace  indignantly  refused  to 
become  a  party,  and  would  neither  concede  to  the  enemy, 
nor  accept  for  himself  any  cessation  of  hostilities.  Col- 
lecting his  own  followers,  and  joined  by  one  solitary  baron. 
Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell,  who,  amid  the  universal 
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defection,  continued  faithful  to  his  persecuted  country,  he 
intently  watched  over  the  proceedings;  and  when  Percy 
and  the  Scottish  chiefs  were  engaged  in  arranging  a  paci- 
fication, he  broke  in  with  the  utmost  fury  upon  their 
encampment,  and  put  five  hundred  men  to  the  sword,  car- 
rying otf  a  great  booty,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  Eng- 
lish  historians,   behaving  ^Yiih  a  ferocity  which   spared 
neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  infancy.     The  enemy,  however, 
inflicted  a  terrible  retaliation ;  for  coming  suddenly  upon 
the  Scottish  force,  they  repulsed  them,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  regained  the  plunder,  and  slew  near  a  thousand 
men.      Bruce,    Earl   of  Carrick,    Sir  William  Douglas, 
Wishart,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  High  Steward,  and  Sir 
Alexander  de  Lindesay,  now  made  their  final  submission, 
acknowledging,  in  a  written  instrument,  drawn  up  at  the 
time,  their  unnatural  rebellion  against  their  liege  lord, 
Edward,  and  deploring  the  robberies,  slaughters,  and  fire- 
raisings  which  they  had  committed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  and  the  territory  of  Galloway,     They  were  then 
formally   admitted  to  the   peace   of  the  King — in  other 
words,  pardoned  and  received  into  favour — and  a  copy  of 
their  letter  of  agreement,  drawn  up  in  Norman  French, 
the   language    then    generally   used  in   the   negotiations 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  was  transmitted  to  Wallace  ; 
but  this  brave  man  treated  all  proposals   of  submission 
■with  disdain,  and  instantly  sent  it  back  with  an  expression 
of  haughty  contempt,     lie  then  collected  his  own  tried 
and  veteran  followers;  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
these,  accompanied  by  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  of  Bothwell, 
he  retired  indignantly  to  the  north. 

The  conduct  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  who  had  capitu- 
lated to  Percy,  was  irresolute  and  contradictory.  Though 
they  had  apparently  separated  themselves  from  Wallace 
and  his  party,  their  real  intentions  were  hostile  to  the 
EngUsh  government.  It  was  their  first  object  to  save 
their  estates  from  immediate  forfeiture ;  but  having 
effected  this,  they  delayed,  from  time  to  time,  on  some  fri- 
volous pretext,  the  delivery  of  their  hostages,  and  anxiously 
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awaited  the  further  progress  of  Wallace,  holding  them- 
selves in  readiness,  on  any  decided  success,  to  rejoin  the 
insurgents.  Sir  William  Douglas  and  the  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  however,  considered  that  they  were  bound  by 
the  capitulation;  and  finding  themselves  unable  to  per- 
form their  articles  of  agreement,  they  voluntarily  surren- 
dered to  the  English.  It  was  the  fate  of  this  last- 
mentioned  prelate  to  be  trusted  by  neither  party,  and  he 
was  shut  up  in  the  Castle  of  Roxburgh. 

At  the  head  of  his  personal  adherents,  and  a  large  body 
of  the  free  yeomanry  of  Scotland,  Wallace  proceeded  north- 
wards. This  latter  class  of  men  consisted  of  tenants  and 
descendants  of  tenants  of  the  crown  and  church-lands,  or 
those  who  occupied  farms  on  the  demesnes  of  the  barons, 
for  which  they  paid  an  equivalent  rent  in  money  or  pro- 
duce. They  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  removing  to  whatever 
place  they  might  think  most  desirable,  and  owed  no 
military  service,  except  to  the  king,  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Among  them,  the  independence  of  Scotland 
always  found  its  most  faithful  and  stubborn  supporters. 
They  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  cottars,  who  were 
entirely  subject,  both  in  body  and  means,  to  the  will  of 
the  landlord,  and  were  sold  or  transferred  with  the  estate ; 
and  could  be  claimed  and  brought  back  to  it,  if  they  re- 
moved, without  permission,  in  the  same  manner  as  strayed 
cattle.  These  formed  the  bulk  of  the  degraded  horde  who 
followed  the  banners  of  the  recreant  barons,  and  whose 
servility,  ignorance,  and  ferocity  often  made  them  danger- 
ous to  the  liberties  of  the  country ;  while  the  former  class, 
along  with  the  freemen  of  the  boroughs,  supplied  the  mate- 
rials from  which  Wallace  recruited  the  ranks  of  his 
patriotic  battalions. 

Meanwhile  fortune  seemed  to  wait  upon  the  arms  of 
Wallace  in  every  direction.  The  English  garrisons  of 
Forfar,  Brechin,  Montrose,  and  many  other  important 
stations  to  the  north  of  the  Forth,  were  successively  re- 
duced ;  and  the  Scottish  army  had  commenced  the  siege  of 
Dundee,  when  intelbgence  arrived  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
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and  Hugh  Cressingham,  the  treasurer,  at  the  head  of  an 
array  of  fifty  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  heavy  armed 
horse,  were  on  their  march  to  Stirhng.  It  appears  from 
this,  that  although  Surrey  was  superseded  by  Fitz-Alan  in 
his  situation  as  governor,  he  still  retained  the  command  of 
the  army ;  but  he  was  now  extremely  indolent  and  infirm 
from  the  united  effects  of  age  and  disease,  and  Cressingham, 
the  treasurer,  whose  extortions  had  rendered  him  pecuharly 
obnoxious  to  the  Scots,  although  a  churchman,  imitated 
the  example  of  the  warHke  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  not 
only  accompanied  the  army,  but  insisted  on  directing  the 
operations,  and  over-ruling  the  opinions  of  its  officers. 
Of  all  these  matters  Wallace  appears  to  have  received 
accurate  information ;  and  on  ascertaining  the  advance  of 
the  English  army  to  Stirling,  his  knowledge  of  the  country 
immediately  suggested  to  him  the  advantage  of  gaining 
the  high  ground  upon  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  near 
Cambuskenneth,  before  the  enemy  had  passed  the  narrow 
wooden  bridge,  which  at  that  place  was  thrown  over  the 
river.  If  he  could  by  a  rapid  march  pre-occupy  this 
ground,  he  knew  that  he  should  either  compel  them  to 
retreat,  or  give  them  battle  under  circumstances  which 
rendered  a  victory  almost  certain.  He  therefore  imme- 
diately drew  off  his  army  from  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of 
Dundee,  having  first  commanded  the  townsmen  and  magis- 
trates to  prosecute  it  during  his  absence,  and  threatened 
them  with  the  extremities  of  military  execution,  if,  upon 
his  retiu-n,  he  found  they  had  neglected  his  injunctions. 
He  then  marched  towards  Stirling,  and  found,  to  his 
satisfaction,  that  he  had  anticipated  the  English,  so  as  to 
give  him  time  to  choose  the  most  favourable  position  for 
his  army,  before  the  columns  of  Surrey  and  Cressingham 
had  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  the  enemy  appeared,  and  taking  up 
their  position  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  the  bridge 
in  their  front,  they  found  themselves  directly  opposite  to 
the  army  of  Wallace,  which  was  ready  to  dispute  the 
passage. 
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The  nature  of  the  ground  concealed  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  Wallace's  army,  which  amounted  to  forty 
thousand  foot,  but,  owing  to  the  desertion  of  the  nobles, 
was  exceedingly  inferior  in  horse,  of  which  he  had  only 
been  able  to  muster  one  hundred  and  eighty.  His  inten- 
tion was  to  induce  the  main  body  of  the  English  to  pass 
the  bridge,  and  attack  them  before  they  had  time  to  form. 
Surrey  was  superior  in  numbers.  He  commanded  fifty 
thousand  foot  soldiers,  and  one  thousand  heavy-armed 
horse.  Lord  Henry  IPercy  had  marched  from  Carlisle 
towards  Stirling,  with  a  reinforcement  of  eight  thousand 
foot,  and  three  hundred  horse;  but  Cressingham,  the 
treasurer,  dreading  the  expense  of  supporting  so  great  a 
force,  had,  with  ill-judged  economy,  given  orders  for  the 
disbanding  of  these  succours,  as  he  considered  the  army  in 
the  field  to  be  sufficient  for  the  emergency. 

The  Steward  of  Scotland  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who 
were  at  this  time  with  the  English  army,  requested  Surrey 
to  delay  the  attack,  while  they  opened  a  communication 
with  Wallace,  under  pretext  of  bringing  him  over  to  the 
interests  of  Edward.  Permission  being  granted,  these 
chiefs  ventured  to  visit  the  Scottish  camp,  where  they 
found  that  the  retiring  population  had,  as  was  the  custom, 
left  little  behind  them  that  could  be  useful  to  the  enemy ; 
all  their  cattle  and  provisions  being  now  secured  in  the 
rear  of  the  protecting  columns  of  their  countrymen.  This 
rendered  the  position  of  the  patriots  still  more  valuable, 
prepared  as  they  were,  in  the  event  of  a  defeat,  to  fall 
back  to  certain  supplies,  while  their  opponents  would  be 
still  further  removed  from  their  resources.  The  envoys 
soon  returned,  and  declared  they  had  failed  in  their  hopes 
of  pacification,  but  that  they  themselves  would  join  the 
English  force  with  sixty  armed  horse.  It  was  now  even- 
ing, and  the  Scottish  barons,  in  leaving  the  army,  met  a 
troop  of  English  soldiers  returning  from  forage.  W^hether 
from  accident  or  design,  a  skirmish  took  place,  and  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  stabbed  an  English  soldier  in  the  throat. 
Tliis,  of  course,  raised  a  tumult  in  the  camp ;  a  cry  arose 
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that  they  were  betrayed  by  the  Scots ;  and  there  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  Lennox  and  the  Sideward  were  secretly 
negotiating  with  Wallace,  and  only  waited  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  joining  him.  Crying  out  for  vengeance, 
the  English  soldiers  carried  their  wounded  comrade  before 
their  general,  and  reproached  him  with  having  trusted 
those  who  had  broken  their  faith,  and  would  betray  them 
to  the  enemy.  "Stay  this  one  night,"  replied  Surrey, 
"and  if  to-morrow,  they  do  not  keep  their  promise,  you 
shall  have  ample  revenge."  He  then  commanded  his  sol- 
diers to  be  prepared  for  passing  the  bridge  next  day;  and 
thus,  with  a  carelessness  little  worthy  of  an  experienced 
commander,  who  had  the  fate  of  a  great  army  dependent 
on  his  activity  and  foresight,  he  permitted  Wallace  to 
tamper  with  his  countrymen  in  the  English  service;  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  numbers  and  array  of  the 
English  force ;  and  to  adopt  at  leisure  his  own  measures 
for  their  discomfiture. 

Early  next  day  five  thousand  foot,  and  a  large  body  of 
the  Welsh  levies,  defiled  over  the  bridge  by  sunrise,  and 
soon  after  repassed  it,  on  finding  that  they  were  not 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  that  their  commander 
was  still  asleep  in  the  camp.  After  about  an  hour  the 
earl  awoke,  when  the  army  was  drawn  up,  and  as  was 
then  usual  before  any  great  battle,  many  new  knights 
were  created,  some  of  whom  were  fated  not  to  survive  their 
first  field.  It  was  now  the  time  when  the  Scottish  barons 
ought  to  have  joined  with  their  sixty  horse;  and  Surrey, 
having  looked  for  them  in  vain,  commanded  the  infantry 
to  cross  the  bridge.  This  order  was  scarcely  given,  when 
it  was  again  recalled,  as  the  Steward  of  Scotland  and  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  were  seen  approaching,  and  it  was  hoped 
brought  offers  of  pacification.  But  the  contrary  was  the 
case.  They  had  failed,  they  said,  in  all  their  efforts,  to 
prevail  on  the  Scottish  army  to  listen  to  any  proposals, 
and  had  not  been  able  to  persuade  a  single  soldier  to  desert. 
As  a  last  resource,  Surrey,  who  seems  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  strong  position  occupied  by  the  Scots,  and  of  tho 
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danger  of  crossing  the  river,  despatched  two  friars  to  pro- 
pose terms  to  Wallace,  who  dismissed  them  with  this 
memorable  reply: — "Return  to  your  leaders,  and  tell  them 
that  we  came  here  with  no  pacific  intent,  but  prepared  for 
battle,  determined  to  give  freedom  to  our  country,  and 
inflict  vengeance  upon  her  oppressors.  Let  your  masters 
come  and  attack  us :  we  are  ready  to  meet  them  beard  to 
beard."  The  rash  and  presumptuous  temper  of  Cressing- 
ham,  the  treasurer,  had  already  been  irritated  by  the  delay 
of  Surrey ;  and  incensed  at  this  cool  defiance,  he  now  in- 
sisted, along  with  the  division  which  he  commanded,  to  be 
permitted  instantly  to  attack  the  enemy.  But  the  elder 
and  more  experienced  officers  still  hesitated ;  and  at  this 
moment,  Sir  Richard  Lundin,  one  of  the  Scottish  barons 
who  had  joined  the  English  at  Irvine,  anxiously  implored 
them  to  delay.  "If,  said  he,  "you  once  attempt  to  pass 
the  bridge,  you  are  throwing  away  your  lives.  The  men 
can  only  cross  two  by  two.  Our  enemies  command  our 
flank,  and  will  be  instantly  upon  us.  I  know  a  ford,  not 
far  from  hence,  where  you  may  pass  sixty  at  a  time.  Give 
me  but  five  hundred  horse,  and  a  small  body  of  foot;  I 
shall  turn  the  enemy's  flank,  whilst  you,  lord  earl,  and  the 
rest  of  the  army,  may  pass  over  in  safety."  This  was  the 
sound  advice  of  a  veteran  soldier,  who  knew  the  country, 
and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  Scots  it  was  not  followed;  but 
although  it  convinced  some,  it  only  irritated  others,  and 
among  these  last,  Hugh  Cressingham,  the  treasurer. 
"Why,  my  lord,"  cried  he  to  Surrey,  who  was  prudently 
hesitating,  "why  do  we  protract  the  war,  and  spend  the 
king's  money?  Let  us  pass  on  as  becomes  us,  and  do  our 
knightly  duty!" 

Stung  with  this  reproach,  Surrey  weakly  submitted  his 
better  judgment  to  the  rashness  of  his  churchman,  and 
commanded  the  army  to  defile  over  the  bridge. 

"It  was,  indeed,"  says  Ilemingford,  whose  information 
was  derived  from  those  who  were  present,  "a  circumstance 
at  which  we  can  never  sufficiently  wonder,  and  which  pro- 
duced the  most  calamitous  eff'ects,  that  so  many  experienced 
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soldiers  should  attempt  the  passage- of  a  narrow  bridge, 
where  there  were  scarce  room  for  two  horsemen  to  ride 
abreast,  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  ready  to  attack  them. 
I  have  heard  it  stated,  by  those  who  were  in  the  battle, 
that  if  they  had  defiled  across  it  without  the  shghtest 
check,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  till  eleven  o'clock,  the 
rear  division  would  still  have  remained  on  the  other 
side ;  and  that  were  you  to  search  the  whole  kingdom,  you 
could  not  have  selected  a  spot  more  favovirable  for  placing 
the  English  army  within  the  power  of  their  enemies,  or 
for  delivering  a  large  force  into  the  hands  of  a  few." 

Sir  Marmaduke  Twenge,  a  knight  of  great  experience 
and  courage,  along  with  Cressingham  himself,  led  the 
van;  and  when  nearly  the  half  of  the  army  had  passed 
the  bridge,  perceiving  that  the  Scots  kept  their  strong 
ground  on  the  heights,  Twenge,  with  chivalrous  im- 
petuosity, gave  orders  for  charge,  and  made  the  heavy- 
armed  cavalry  spur  their  horses  up  the  hill.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  precipitate  movement  was  fatal  to  the 
English.  A  party  of  the  Scottish  army,  had  by  this  time, 
made  a  circuit,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  foot  of  the 
bridge ;  and  Wallace,  the  moment  he  saw  the  communi- 
cation between  the  van,  and  the  rear  of  the  English  force 
cut  off,  and  all  retreat  impossible,  rushed  rapidly  down 
from  the  high  ground,  and  attacking  Twenge  and  Cres- 
singham, before  they  had  time  to  form,  threw  them  into 
inextricable  disorder.  In  an  instant,  all  was  tumult  and 
confusion.  Many  were  slain,  multitudes  of  the  heavy- 
armed  horse  plunged  into  the  river,  and  were  drowned  in 
making  a  vain  effort  to  rejoin  Surrey,  who  kept  on  the 
opposite  side,  a  spectator  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  flower 
of  his  army.  In  the  meantime  the  standard-bearers  of 
the  king  and  the  earl,  with  another  part  of  the  army, 
passed  over  and  shared  the  same  fate,  being  instantly  cut 
to  pieces.  A  spirited  scene  now  took  place.  Sir  Marma- 
duke Twenge,  on  looking  round,  perceived  that  the  Scots 
had  seized  the  bridge,  and  that  he  and  his  soldiers  were 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army.     A  knight  advised,  in 
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this  perilous  crisis,  that  they  should  throw  themselves  into 
the  river,  and  swim  their  horses  to  the  opposite  bank. 
"What,"  cried  Twenge,  who  appears  to  have  been  no 
swimmer,  "volunteer  to  drown  myself,  when  I  can  cut 
my  way  through  the  midst  of  them,  back  to  the  bridge? 
Never  let  such  foul  slander  fall  on  us!''  So  saying,  he  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  driving  him  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  hewed  a  passage  for  himself  through  the  thickest 
of  the  Scottish  columns,  and  was  making  his  way  to  the 
bridge,  when  he  was  called  to  by  his  nephew,  who  was 
wounded,  to  save  him.  "Get  up  and  follow  me,"  was 
the  answer.  "Alas!  I  am  weak,  and  cannot,"  returned 
the  other.  Sir  Marmaduke's  servant  dismounted,  and 
placed  the  youth  behind  his  uncle,  Avho  rejoined  Surrey 
along  with  a  few  knights,  who  had  survived  the  battle. 

Meanwhile  the  Scots  committed  a  dreadful  slaughter. 
Multitudes  perished  in  the  river;  and  as  the  confusion 
and  slaughter  increased,  and  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
English  became  inevitable,  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  the 
Steward  of  Scotland,  who,  although  allies  of  the  King  of 
England,  were  secretly  in  treaty  with  Wallace,  threw  oflF 
the  mask,  and  led  a  body  of  their  followers  to  plunder 
and  destroy  the  flying  English.  Plunder,  however,  seemed 
to  be  the  object  of  these  wary  barons,  who,  having  left 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  to  Wallace  and  his  soldiers,  now, 
when  all  was  gained,  came  in  to  appropriate  the  spoils, 
and  were  busily  employed  in  driving  the  baggage  waggons 
and  camp  equipage,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Enghsh,  into  the  heart  of  the  woods,  where  they  might 
divide  the  booty  at  their  leisure. 

Surrey,  who,  during  the  whole  attack,  remained  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  on  being  rejoined  by  Twenge, 
committed  to  him  the  charge  of  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  and 
the  relics  of  his  discomfited  army;  anxious  for  his  own 
safety,  galloped  oft"  at  full  speed  to  Berwick,  which  he 
reached  without  drawing  bridle. 

"A  wonderful  ride,"  says  Hemingford,  "for  our  old 
earl,  and  performed  with  such  rapidity  and  good-will, 
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that  the  horse  which  he  used,  when  sj;abled  in  the  convent 
of  the  Friars  Minors,  would  not  taste  his  corn." 

From  Berwick,  Surrey  proceeded  to  join  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  south,  and  left  the  country  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him,  exposed  to  ravage  and  desolation. 
Although  the  English  historians  restrict  the  loss  of  soldiers 
in  this  battle  to  five  thousand,  and  a  hundred  heavy-armed 
horse,  it  is  probable  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  English 
army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  Cressingham,  the  treasurer, 
was  amongst  the  first  who  fell.  Hemingford  allows  that 
the  plunder  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  was 
very  great,  and  that  waggons  were  filled  with  the  spoils. 
Smarting  under  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  with  which  they 
had  been  treated  by  the  English — the  day  of  retribution 
had  arrived ; — the  butcheries  of  Berwick — the  carnage  of 
Dunbar,  with  a  long  list  of  national  indignities  and  per- 
sonal sufierings,  had  to  be  atoned  for,  of  which  the  Scots 
were  not  slow  now  to  take  revenge,  nor  was  Wallace  of  a 
temper  to  restrain  them.  Few  prisoners  appear  to  have 
fallen  into  their  hands,  and  the  slaughter  was  general  and 
indiscriminate.  So  deep  was  the  detestation  in  which  the 
avaricious  character  of  Cressingham  was  regarded  by  the 
Scots,  that  on  Wallace  approaching  where  the  body  was 
lying,  a  party  of  his  soldiers  were  employed  in  flaying  it. 
According  to  the  Chronicle  of  Lanercost,  he  is  said  to  have 
ordered  only  as  much  of  his  skin  to  be  taken  off  as  would 
make  a  sword-belt;  aiid  his  men,  perhaps,  imitating  his 
example,  might  have  appropriated  the  rest.  "This,"  says 
Mr  Tytler,  "is  no  doubt  the  origin  of  the  ridiculous  tale, 
told  by  Abercromby,  and  some  other  historians,  of  the 
Scots  having  used  it  as  girtlis  to  their  horses,  which  is  best 
proved  to  be  untrue  by  its  being  impossible."  The  cir- 
cumstance, however,  shows  the  deep-rooted  detestation  in 
which  Cressingham  was  held  by  the  Scots.  Nor  did  his 
fate  excite  much  sympathy  amongst  his  own  countrymen. 
Hemingford  says,  "lie,  who  in  the  day  of  his  pride  had 
oppressed  and  wounded  many  with  the  sword  of  his  tongue, 
now  fell  a  victim  to  the  sword  of  the  wicked.     For  the 
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Scots  not  only  slew  Mm,  flayed  his  dead  body,  and  cut  his 
skin  into  small  fragments,  not  to  be  preserved  as  relics, 
but  employed  in  the  basest  uses."  The  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  Scots  was  extremely  trifling;  but  Wallace  had  to 
lament  the  death  of  the  brave  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of 
Bothwell,  his  friend  and  companion,  and  the  only  person 
of  note  who  had  fallen. 

The  consternation  which  this  victory  occasioned  among 
the  English  was  so  great,  that  few  or  none  would  venture 
to  wait  the  approach  of  the  enemy ;  but  abandoning  their 
strongholds,  they  hurried  southward  with  the  greatest 
precipitation,  justly  conceiving  the  terms  they  were  likely 
to  obtain,  from  one  who  followed  up  his  victories  with  so 
much  energy,  were  hardly  worth  staying  for.  To  use  the 
words  of  Knighton,  "this  awful  beginning  of  hostilities 
roused  the  spirit  of  Scotland,  and  sunk  the  hearts  of  the 
English."  Dundee  immediately  surrendered  to  Wallace, 
and  rewarded  his  army  by  a  rich  booty  of  arms  and  money. 
In  a  short  time  not  a  fortress  or  castle  in  Scotland  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  Edward.  The  castles  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Roxburgh  were  dismantled;  and  Berwick, 
upon  the  advance  of  the  Scottish  army,  having  been  hastily 
abandoned,  Wallace  sent  Henry  de  Haliburton,  a  Scottish 
knight,  to  occujay  this  important  frontier  town.  In  this 
manner  was  Scotland  once  more  restored  to  that  liberty 
of  which  she  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived, — once  more 
able  to  lift  her  head  among  free  nations.  The  brilliant  and 
decisive  victory  at  Stirling  Bridge  was  gained  on  the  11th 
of  September,  1297,  exactly  twelve  months  and  eleven  days 
from  the  return  of  Edward  to  Berwick,  after  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  final  subjugation  of  the  kingdom. 

The  state  of  Scotland,  in  the  early  part  of  1297,  was 
such  as  might  well  have  extinguished  the  ardour  of  any 
mind  possessed  of  less  energy  than  that  of  Wallace.  He 
saw  his  country  humbled  and  debased  at  the  feet  of  a 
tyrant,  whose  talents  and  power  forbade  every  hope  of 
emancipation,  while  the  boldest  of  her  nobles  dared  not 
express  a  wish  to  be  free.     His  own  indignant  feelings 
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blazed  forth,  and  with  his  kindling  enthusiasm,  he  breathed 
into  his  torpid  and  enslaved  countrymen  the  breath,  as  it 
were,  of  a  new  existence.  The  regenerating  influence  of 
liis  heroic  example  was  quickly  caught  by  those  whose 
bosoms  still  beat  responsive  to  the  call  of  honour;  and  in 
the  short  space  we  have  mentioned,  those  banners  which 
had  lately  waved  over  hecatombs  of  butchered  Scots,  and 
had  been  paraded  through  the  land  with  all  the  triumphant 
arrogance  of  conquest,  were  now  trampled  under  foot,  and 
the  colossal  power  by  which  they  were  upheld,  swept 
away  before  the  righteous  indignation  of  a  people  deter- 
mined to  be  free.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  impressed 
with  admiration  at  the  greatness  of  that  mind,  which, 
with  a  mere  fraction  of  a  disunited  and  dispirited  people, 
could  form  the  idea  of  braving  a  force  so  overwhelming  as 
that  of  Edward's,  who,  in  addition  to  the  resources  of  his 
own  mighty  kingdom,  had  Ireland,  Wales,  and  his  con- 
tinental possessions  to  depend  upon;  but  when  we  find 
those  schemes,  which  he  had  conceived  in  the  deep  recesses 
of  his  woodland  retreats,  not  only  perseveringly  carried 
against  a  tide  of  adverse  circumstances — in  defiance  of  the 
venal  nobility  of  his  own  country,  and  the  opposition  of 
secret  as  well  as  avowed  enemies — it  may  with  truth  be 
said,  that  however  much  his  greatness  has  been  extolled,  a 
tithe  of  his  patriotism  has  not  yet  been  appreciated.  Much 
has  been  said,  by  several  writers,  of  romance  being  mixed 
up  with  the  accounts  given  of  him ;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, we  conceive,  for  these  same  writers  to  point  out  any 
tradition  respecting  our  hero,  as  romantic  as  many  of  the 
undeniable  facts  that  stand  recorded  of  him  in  the 
authentic  annals  of  British  history. 

At  a  period  when  Wallace  considered  that  he  had 
Tinitcd,  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  all  that  was  noble, 
and  all  that  was  honourable  in  the  land — to  be  deserted 
by  the  nobihty  at  such  a  time — it  required  no  common 
courage  to  bear  up  against  their  unseemly  and  un- 
principled defection ;  and  to  draw  to  his  banner,  after  such 
desertion,  a  sufficient  number  of  adherents  for  his  arduous 
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undertaking,  required  talents  of  no  ordinary  description, 
and  exertions  wliicli  would  have  deterred  any  other  man. 
But  within  two  months  of  the  disgraceful  negotiation,  he 
not  only  accomplished  this,  but  also  expelled  the  enemy 
from  a  number  of  strongholds — drove  the  Enghsh  from 
the  north,  and,  with  a  numerous  and  weU-appointed 
army,  sat  himself  down  in  a  strong  position,  to  await 
the  advance  of  Edward's  legions.  In  fact,  as  regards 
the  exploits  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  we  may  say  that 
truth  exceeds  fiction — and  his  history  may  well  be  called 
romantic. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

WALLACE  INVADES  ENGLAND — DREADFUL  DEVASTATIONS  COM- 
MITTED BY  THE  SCOTS — WALLACE  IS  CHOSEN  GOVERNOB  Oi? 
THE  KINGDOM — DISCONTENT  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  NOBLES. 

It  was  now  pretty  far  advanced  in  the  autumn;  and 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  war,  the  interruption  of  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  a  dreadful  dearth  and  famine — no 
unfrequent  accompaniment  of  the  ravages  of  war — now 
fell  severely  upon  the  coimtry ;  and  Wallace,  profiting  by 
the  panic  inspired  by  his  victory  at  Stirling,  resolved 
upon  an  immediate  expedition  into  England,  and  sup- 
porting his  troops  within  the  territory  of  his  enemies. 
To  enable  his  own  people  to  lay  in,  against  the  time  of 
scarcity,  the  provisions  which  would  otherwise  be  con- 
sumed by  his  numerous  army,  and  to  support  his  soldiers 
during  the  winter  months,  in  au  enemy's  country,  were 
wise  objects.  Previous,  however,  to  his  marching  into 
England,  he  commanded  that  from  every  county,  barony, 
town,  and  village,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  fighting 
men,  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  should  be  levied.  These 
levies,  however,  even  after  so  decisive  a  victory  as  that 
of  Stirling,  were  tardily  made.     The  vassals  of  Scotland, 
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tied  up  by  the  rigid  fetters  of  the 'feudal  law,  could  not 
join  "VVallace  without  the  consent  of  their  lords;  and  as 
most  of  the  Scottish  nobility  had  left  hostages  for  their 
fidelity  in  the  hands  of  Edward,  and  many  of  them  pos- 
sessed  great  estates   in  England,   which,   upon  joining 
Wallace,  would  have  been  immediately  forfeited,   they 
did  not   yet  -take    the   field  against   the  EngUsh.      A 
jealousy,  too,  of  the  high  mihtary  renown,   and .  great 
popularity  of  Wallace,   prevented  all  cordial  co-opera- 
tion ;  and  the  contempt  with  which  this  Liberator  of  his 
country  must  have  regarded  the  nobility,  who  yet  sheltered 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Edward,  was  not  cal- 
culated to  allay  that  feehng.     On  the  25th  of  September, 
two  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Stirling,  the  English  govern- 
ment, justly  alarmed    at    the   extraordinary  success    of 
Wallace,  sent  letters  to  the  principal  nobility  of  Scot- 
land,  returning   them  thanks  for  their  fidelity  to  the 
king;  informing  them  that  they  were  aware  that  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  was  on  his  way  to  England  (a  delicate 
way  of  noticing  the  flight  of  Warenne  from  Stirling),  and 
directing  them  to  join  Brian  Fitz-Alan,  the  governor  of 
Scotland,  with  all  their  horse  and  foot,  in  order  to  put 
down  the  rebelhon   of  the  Scots.     It  is  important  to 
observe  the  names  to  whom  these  letters  were  directed, 
as  they  contain  unexceptionable  evidence  of  the  spirit  of 
determined  opposition   with  which,  at  this  period,   the 
greater  part  of  the  Scottish  nobles  were  animated  against 
Wallace.    They  were  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch ;  Patrick 
Dunbar,  Earl  of  March;   Gilbert  d'Umfraville,  Earl  of 
Angus;   Alexander,  Earl  of  Monteith;  Mdise,   Earl  of 
Strathern;  James,  the  Steward  of  Scotland;  John  Comyn, 
Earl  of  Buchan;  Malcolm,  Earl  of  Lennox;  and  William, 
Earl  of  Sutherland;  besides  four  other  potent  barons, 
Nicholas  de  la  Ilaye,   Ingelram  d'Umfraville,   Richard 
Eraser,  and  Alexander  de  Lindesay.     Six  other  Scottish 
nobles,  the  Pearls  of  Caithness,  Ross,  Mar,  Athole,  Fife, 
and    Carrick,   were    overlooked,   or    purposely  omitted ; 
but  Fife  was  a  minor,  and  Carrick,  who  had  joined  the 
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insurgents  for  a  short  time,  soon  after  renewed  his  allegiance 
to  Edward.  The  rest  may  be  presumed  to  have  supported, 
or  at  least  to  have  favoured,  the  cause  of  Wallace. 

Our  hero,  at  this  period,  assumed,  as  his  partner  in 
command  of  the  army.  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell, 
the  promising  son  of  the  brave  Sir  Andrew,  who  fell  at 
Stirling.  This  honour  he  may  have  thought  due  to  the 
patriotic  conduct  of  the  father,  in  adhering  to  the  despe- 
rate fortunes  of  his  country,  amidst  the  general  defection 
of  the  Scottish  barons;  and,  so  far  as  it  might  tend  to 
contradict  those  reports  which  began  to  be  circulated,  of 
an  intention  to  aggrandise  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
nobility,  the  appointment  was  evidently  a  measure  of 
judicious  and  honourable  policy. 

But  whilst  engaged  in  preparations  for  his  expedition 
into  England,  the  state  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom, 
which  had  been  greatly  deteriorated  during  the  troubles, 
attracted  his  attention.  The  advantage  which  Scotland 
derived  from  her  foreign  commercial  intercourse  was  too 
important  to  be  soon  forgotten;  and  the  heroic  and  faith- 
ful conduct  of  the  Flemings,  at  the  siege  of  Berwick,  was 
too  recent  not  to  be  dwelt  upon  with  grateful  remem- 
brance. 

It  appears,  from  a  veiy  interesting  document  recently 
brought  to  light,  that  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  Sir 
Andrew  Moray,  appointed  by  the  community  of  Scotland 
leaders  of  their  army,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  municipal 
authorities  of  the  free  towns  of  Hamburg  and  Lubeck, 
returning  them  warm  acknowledgments  for  their  attention 
to  the  interests  of  Scottish  commerce,  as  well  as  for  their 
prompt  assistance  and  advice  to  their  countrymen,  who 
traded  to  these  towns,  in  all  their  transactions.  "Thanks 
be  to  God,"  says  he,  "the  kingdom  of  Scotland  has  been 
recovered  during  the  war  from  the  power  of  the  English ; 
and  we  request  you,  therefore,  to  inform  your  merchants 
that  they  shall  now  have  free  and  safe  access  to  every 
port  within  the  realm,  for  themselves  and  their  com- 
modities." 
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After  despatching  his  mission  to  Flanders,  he  returned 
to  his  military  preparations;  and,  in  the  organisation  of 
the  army  for  the  invasion  of  England,  enforced  a  strict 
system  of  discipline,  and  anxiously  superintended  the  ar- 
rival of  the  levies.  The  details  of  the  muster,  and  of  the 
method  which  he  adopted  to  enforce  the  levies,  are  given 
by  an  ancient  and  authentic  historian,  -who  says:  "  He 
caused  returns  of  the  exact  number  of  fighting  men,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  to  be  given  by  every 
county  or  shire,  by  every  barony  and  lordship,  by  every 
city,  royal  burgh,  village,  and  even  hamlet;  so  that,  with- 
out his  knowledge,  no  single  person  could  be  absent,  on 
any  pretence  whatever,  from  the  array;  and,  to  enforce 
obedience,  he  ordered  a  strong  gallows  to  be  erected  in 
every  barony  and  market  town,  upon  which  all  who  fled 
from  the  summons,  and  could  allege  no  good  excuse  for 
absence,  were  ordered  to  be  hanged."  Nor  was  this  a 
mere  nominal  order.  It  was  most  rigorously  enforced,  as 
the  burgesses  of  Aberdeen  experienced,  when  they  least 
expected  it;  for  Wallace,  when  the  army  was  on  its  march 
towards  England,  having  received  notice  that  several  of  the 
citizens  of  that  town,  and  others  in  that  quarter,  had  dis- 
obeyed his  summons  to  appear  when  called  upon,  he 
hurried  back  to  the  north,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of 
his  cavalry,  where,  on  apprehending  the  offenders,  those 
whose  excuses  were  inadmissible,  he  ordered  for  immediate 
execution;  after  which  he  rejoined  his  troops  with  such 
speed  that  it  was  scarcely  known  he  had  been  absent. 

Having  issued  a  proclamation  for  every  one  capable 
of  bearing  arms  to  assemble  on  Roslin  Moor,  an  im- 
mense multitude  assembled.  The  most  vigorous  and  best 
equipped  were  then  selected;  and  having  thus  embodied  a 
sufficient  number  for  his  intended  invasion,  Wallace  excited 
their  ardour  by  a  short  and  spirit-stirring  address,  in 
which,  after  pointing  out  the  murders  and  robberies  which 
they  had  suffered  from  the  armies  of  the  usurper,  that 
now,  having  expelled  their  enemies  from  their  native 
country,  it  was  their  duty  to  make  the  English  repay  their 
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severe  losses,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power;  and  told  them 
that,  united  as  they  were,  with  only  one  glorious  object  in 
view,  they  had  nothing  but  victory  to  expect — Scotland 
had  been  stripped  of  her  wealth  by  their  late  oppressors, 
and  now,  when  it  was  in  their  power,  it  was  their  duty,  as 
well  as  their  interest,  to  recover  it,  and  to  punish  the  ag- 
gressors. The  army  then  proceeded  in  high  spirits  to- 
wards the  English  frontier — their  leader  rightly  judging, 
that  by  withdrawing  so  many  men,  a  larger  quantity  of 
provisions  would  remain  for  those  left  behind;  and,  by 
adopting  this  measure,  his  soldiers  also,  while  they  escaped 
from  the  pestilence  which  had  appeared  in  Scotland,  would 
be  moreover  rewarded  for  their  past  labours  by  the  riches 
they  would  find  in  the  more  flourishing  regions  of  the 
south,  which,  having  enjoyed  a  long  interval  of  peace, 
might  be  expected  to  be  overflowing  with  the  description 
of  wealth  most  desirable  in  their  estimation. 

Such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  approach  of  the 
Scots,  that  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Northumber- 
land flocked  into  Newcastle,  or  took  refuge  in  the  more 
distant  provinces  and  castles,  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  children,  and  covering  the  highways  with  flocks  and 
herds,  and  waggons  laden  with  household  furniture  and 
provisions.  The  Scots,  to  whom  plunder  was  a  principal 
object,  delayed  their  advance  on  being  made  aware  of  this 
total  desertion;  and  Wallace,  as  if  he  had  changed  his 
original  intention,  threw  out  indications  of  a  retrograde 
movement  into  Scotland,  in  order  to  deceive  the  inhabitants 
into  a  speedy  return  to  their  homes.  This  had  the  de- 
sired effect ;  the  poor  Northumbrains,  weary  of  their 
banishment,  returned  to  their  farms  and  hamlets — the 
herds  and  flocks  were  once  more  put  to  pasture  on  their 
accustomed  hills — the  children  resumed  their  former 
amusements,  and  the  labours  of  the  country  were  again 
proceeded  with  in  apparent  peace  and  security,  when  our 
hero,  who  only  waited  the  information  of  his  scouts,  rushed 
like  a  minister  of  vengeance  into  the  heart  of  the  happy 
district,  and  reduced  it  within  the  space  of  a  few  days 
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into  the  condition  of  a  wide  and  blackened  desert.  lu 
this  indiscriminate  ravage,  cottage,  tower,  and  temple 
;went  to  the  ground;  neither  sex,  nor  age,  nor  infancy, 
•were  spared;  and  the  memory  of  the  recent  and  indis- 
criminate massacre,  perpetrated  by  Edward  at  Berwick, 
in  which  seventeen  thousand  of  their  countrymen  had  been 
put  to  the  sword— without  regard  to  sex,  age,  or  infancy 
— appears  to  have  wrought  up  the  Scottish  army  to  a 
pitch  of  fury  and  revenge  which  it  was  difficult  fully  to 
gratify,  and  entirely  impossible  in  any  way  to  control. 
The  havoc  made,  and  the  spoils  they  collected,  are  feelingly 
described  by  the  English  authors  of  the  period.  Langtoft 
thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  To  werre  than  ros  thei  eft,  tille  God  thei  mad  a  vowe, 
That  no  thing  suld  be  left,  that  myght  to  Inglond  prowe. 
Mercy  suld  none  haue,  tUle  allethei  suld  do  wo, 
Klrke  suld  no  man  saue,  bote  brenne  ther  in  and  slo. 
In  Northumberland  ther  first  thei  bigan. 
And  alle  that  com  tille  hande,  they  slouh  and  ouer  ran. 
To  Flanders  tille  Edward  tithings  men  him  sent, 
That  Scottis  com  in  hard,  the  North  is  nere  alle  brent. 
And  more  salle  yit  be  bom,  bot  if  we  haf  no  coure, 
Nocht  standes  them  biforn,  toun,  castelle,  nor  toure." 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  more  striking  representation  of 
this  dreadful  visitation  than  that  which  is  conveyed  in  the 
words  of  Hemingford,  who  was  an  eye-witness.  He 
says : — 

"  At  this  time  the  Scots  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
Forest  of  Rotheberey;  nor  was  there  any  one  to  make 
them  afraid,  whilst  the  praise  of  God,  and  the  services  of 
religion,  were  not  heard  in  any  church  or  monastery 
throughout  the  country,  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  to 
the  gates  of  Carlisle.  All  the  monks,  canons  regular,  and 
ministers  of  religion,  along  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  had  fled  from  the  face  of  the  Scots,  who  were 
permitted  to  pass  their  whole  time  in  one  continued  scene 
of  slaughter,  burning  and  rapine,  from  the  Feast  of  St 
Luke  to  St  Martin's  Day;  nor  was  any  one  found  to 
oppose  them,  except  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of 
Berwick,  and  of  other  castles  hard  by,  who  ventured 
from  their  walls,  and  cut  off  a  few  stragglers  in  the  rear." 
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Wallace  having  summoned  in  all  his  plundering  parties, 
and  concentrated  his  army,  directed  his  march  towards 
Carlisle,  which  was  at  this  time  strongly  fortified,  and 
well  provided  for  a  siege,  both  from  the  state  of  its  garri- 
son, and  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  warlike  engines; 
the  Scots  summoned  it  to  surrender,   in  very  haughty 
terms,  despatching  a  priest  as  their  envoy,  who  thus  ad- 
dressed the   citizens: — "My  master,   William  the   Con- 
queror, bids  you, — to  wit^ — that  if  you  regard  your  own 
lives,  and  are  anxious  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  you 
will  give  up  your  city  and  castle,  which,  if  you  do,  your 
lives  and  members  and  worldly  goods  shall  be  safe  from 
harm,  but  if  not,  he  will  take  yoxir  city  by  storm,  and 
utterly  exterminate  both  you  and  it."     "And  who  is  this 
Conqueror?"  asked  one  of  the  hardy  burghers  of  Carlisle. 
"It  is  he,"  replied  the  envoy,  "v/hom  you  call  William 
Wallace."     "  Go  back,  then,  and  inform  him  that  our 
sovereign  hath  delivered  to  us,  for  his  own  royal  behoof, 
and  that  of  his  heirs,  the  custody  and  defence  of  this  city 
and  castle ;  nor  do  we  imagine  that  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  him,  or  that  he  would  ratify  the  transaction,  were  we 
to  surrender  it  to  your  Lord  William,  which  we  have  no 
intention  of  doing ;  but  return  whence  you  came,  and  tell 
him  that  if  he  is  so  eager  to  possess  it,  he  may  come  like 
a  courageous  conqueror,  as  we  have  no  doubt  he  is,  and 
storm  the  walls,  and  make  himself  master,  if  he  can,  of 
the  city  and  castle,  with  all  their  contents."     This  brave 
defiance,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  muster  of  the  sol- 
diers upon  the  walls,  and  a  formidable  array  of  engines 
ready  to  discharge  their  missiles  on  any  who  might  have 
the  hardihood  to  approach,  Wallace  did  not  think  it  pro- 
per to  accept ;  for  the  symptoms  of  a  severe  winter  began 
to  appear,  and  from  the  want  of  battering  engines,  with 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  totally  unprovided,  it  was 
probable,  that  even  if  successful,  the  siege  would  have  de- 
tained his  army  far  beyond  the  time  it  was  prudent  to 
remain  in  England.     He  retired,  therefore,  from  Carlisle, 
and  marching  through  the  middle  of  the  forest  of  Ingle- 
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wood,  carried  his  ravages  through  Cjimberland  and  Allen- 
dale, as  far  as  Derwentwater  and  Cockermouth.  They 
were  now  about  to  enter  the  county  of  Durham,  and  to 
carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  district  which  was  looked 
upon,  with  pecuMar  veneration,  as  the  sacred  territory  of 
St  Cuthbert,  when  the  sky  became  suddenly  dark  and 
cloudy ;  the  wind  howled  frightfully  through  the  woods, 
and  a  tremendous  storm  of  hail,  accompanied  with  an  in- 
tense frost,  broke  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers,  with  a  vio- 
lence which  precluded  aU  advance.  It  is  probable  that, 
in  this  dark  age,  the  mind  of  the  Scottish  leader  was  im- 
pressed with  a  serious  behef  that  the  saint  had  manifested 
his  wrath  against  the  meditated  sacrilege,  and  had  armed 
the  storm  and  the  elements  in  his  defence.  It  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  he  abstained  from  entering  the  sacred  terri- 
tory, and  directed  his  averted  wrath  against  the  counties 
to  the  south  of  the  Tyne.  The  frost  had  set  in  with  un- 
common severity,  and  the  Scots,  who  had  created  a  desert 
around  them,  began  also  to  dread  the  miseries  of  famine, 
as  well  as  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Their  encamp- 
ments could  now  be  traced  by  the  frozen  bodies  of  those 
who  had  perished  during  the  night  from  the  intensity  of 
the  cold.  Under  these  circumstances  Wallace  began  to 
think  of  retreating  into  his  own  country. 

In  the  Scottish  army,  which  at  this  time  invaded  Eng- 
land, there  was  a  large  body  of  Galwegians — a  set  of  men 
of  pecuharly  fierce,  cruel,  and  intractable  habits,  whom, 
since  the  days  of  David  I.,  no  discipline  had  been  able  to 
control,  whose  ferocity  no  advancement  in  the  arts  of 
civihsation  had  been  sufficient  to  subdue,  and  whose  num- 
bers and  bravery  rendered  their  desertion  from  the  army, 
or  their  remaining  in  Scotland  in  a  state  of  discontent  or 
insurrection,  a  matter  of  equal  danger  to  the  state.  In 
the  great  invasion  of  England,  which  was  conducted  by 
David  I.,  a  century  and  a  half  previous  to  this,  the  in- 
pubordination  and  inhumanity  of  these  troops  had  disgraced 
the  character  of  the  army,  and  nearly  cost  the  king  his  life; 
and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period,  little  change 
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had  taken  place  in  their  national  habits.  They  plundered 
the  churches  and  monasteries  with  the  same  indifference 
as  any  ordinary  dwelling ;  they  hesitated  not  to  slay  the 
priests  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  to  drag  the  forms  of 
suppliant  age,  or  shrieking  beauty,  from  the  holiest  asylum 
to  which  they  had  fled  for  refuge.  Indeed,  the  splendour 
of  the  Catholic  churches  at  this  period — the  rich  chalices 
— the  golden  cups  and  patens — the  embroidered  robes  and 
jewelled  altar-cloths — the  velvet  palls  and  massy  censers, 
crosiers,  and  mitres,  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  trea- 
sury or  wardrobe  rooms  of  the  various  religious  houses, 
offered  a  prize  to  an  invading  army  which  few,  even  of  the 
best  disciplined  of  the  Scottish  soldiers,  were  able  to  resist ; 
and  which  Wallace,  who  had  so  lately  witnessed  the  in- 
trusion of  a  large  body  of  English  ecclesiastics  upon  the 
Scottish  livings,  might  not,  according  to  his  rude  notions 
of  retaliatory  justice,  think  it  either  advisable  or  necessary 
to  discountenance. 

The  Scottish  leader,  however,  interposed  his  authority, 
on  one  occasion,  to  check  these  sacrilegious  excesses ;  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  his  interference  took  place  illus- 
trate, in  a  striking  manner,  the  habits  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  character  of  their  chief.  In  their  advance,  the  army 
had  plundered  the  monastery  and  chapel  of  Hexham,  which 
was  dedicated  to  St  Andrew,  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland ; 
and,  from  its  spiritual  affinity  to  the  Scottish  church,  had 
been  spared  by  David  I.  when  he  invaded  Northumberland 
in  1138.  It  had  not,  however,  been  so  unpitiably  sacked 
and  destroyed  by  Wallace's  soldiers  as  many  other  places; 
and  when  the  Scottish  army  passed  onward  in  its  destruc- 
tive progress,  two  monks,  who  had  fled  from  the  convent 
with  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  crept  fearfully  from  their 
places  of  concealment,  and,  returning  to  their  former  resi- 
dence, began  to  repair  the  ravages,  and  to  cleanse  the  holy 
places  from  the  blood  by  which  they  had  been  desecrated 
and  polluted.  It  happened,  however,  that  Wallace  re- 
treated far  sooner  than  had  been  expected.  When  engaged 
in  these  pious  duties,  the  alarm  and  tumult  of  the  return- 
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ing  army  struck  upon  the  ears  of  the  unhappy  brethren, 
and  ere  they  had  time  to  fly,  the  long  spears  of  the  Scottish 
soldiers  were  at  their  breasts.  "  Show  us  where  you  have 
concealed  your  treasures,"  cried  they;  "lead  us  to  your 
secret  hoards."  "Alas!  you  know  best  where  these  are," 
answered  the  trembUng  monks;  "for  you  have  already 
robbed  us  of  all  in  your  first  visit."  "  It  is  false!"  was 
the  reply  to  this  timid  remonstrance;  "  and  you  shall  lose 
yoiu-  lives  if  you  do  not  quickly  obey  us;"  a  threat  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  fulfilled  had  not  Wallace 
liimself,  at  this  moment,  entered  the  oratory  in  full  armour, 
and  rescuing  the  trembling  monks  from  the  brutal  hands 
which  were  laid  on  them,  commanded  them  to  perform 
mass,  marshalling  his  soldiers  in  a  circle  round  the  altar, 
and  compelling  them,  by  his  looks  and  gestures,  into 
silence  and  attention.  When  it  came  to  the  elevation 
of  the  host,  the  Scottish  chief  reverently  stepped  aside  for 
a  short  interval  to  disarm  himself;  but  his  absence,  even 
for  an  instant,  loosened  at  once  the  reins  of  disciphne,  and 
he  returned  to  witness  a  dreadful  scene.  The  soldiers 
broke  in  upon  the  holy  ceremony,  snatched  the  cup  from 
the  hands  of  the  ofiiciating  priest,  tore  off  the  velvet 
coverlet,  seized  the  golden  paten  on  which  the  sacred 
wafer  was  deposited,  and  stript  the  place  of  its  holiest 
ornaments,  whilst  the  priest,  in  horror  at  the  daring 
sacrilege,  and  trembling  for  his  life,  clung  to  the  rails  of 
the  altar.  The  return  of  Wallace  could  not  prevent  this 
shocking  scene,  but  he  instantly  commanded  the  most 
violent  among  these  plunderers  to  be  seized  and  put  to 
death.  "  Remain  beside  me,"  he  said  to  the  terrified 
monks;  "  it  is  here  only  you  will  be  safe,  for  soldiers  are 
an  evil  race,  and  I  dare  not  restrain  them." 

To  prevent  also,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  recur- 
rence of  such  disorders,  he  granted  to  the  monks  and  their 
convent  his  letter  of  protection,  in  which  he  associates 
with  his  own  the  name  of  Andrew  Moray  ;  and  whilst  he 
gives  the  precedence  to  this  youthful  baron,  it  may  be 
remarked,   that  the  title   Avhich   he  assumes  is  simply, 
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"  Leader  of  the  Scottish  army,  in  the  name  of  an  illus- 
trious prince,  John,  King  of  Scotland,"  a  decisive  proof 
that,  at  this  period,  which  was  the  7th  of  November,  1297, 
Wallace  had  not  been  chosen  governor  of  Scotland  by  any 
party  in  the  state,  though  several  historians  assert  that  he 
was  elected  to  that  high  office  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Stirling.  The  letter  of  protection  itself  is  a  curious 
document,  as  one  of  the  few  authentic  memorials  which 
remain  of  this  extraordinary  man.  It  runs  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — 

"  Andrew  Moray  and  Wilham  Walays,  leaders  of  the 
Scottish  army,  in  the  name  of  the  illustrious  prince,  John, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  consent  of  the  people.  King 
of  Scots,  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  said  kingdom  to  whom 
these  letters  may  come,  greeting:  know  ye,  that  in  the 
name  of  the  said  king,  we  have  taken  under  his  peace  and 
protection,  and  under  ours  also,  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Hexildesham,  in  Northumberland,  his  lands,  his  men,  his 
whole  possessions  of  moveable  and  immoveable  property. 
Wherefore,  we  strictly  prohibit  any  one  from  inflicting, 
either  upon  their  persons,  lands,  or  goods,  any  gi-ievance, 
or  attack,  or  injury,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his 
estate  to  our  lord,  the  king ;  and  we  declare,  that  whoever 
shall  slay  any  member  or  members  of  the  same  religious 
house,  shall  do  so  under  the  pain  of  death  and  dismem- 
bration." 

Along  with  this  general  protection,  which  was  to  last 
only  for  a  year,  a  letter  was  given  by  Wallace,  which 
granted  to  any  monk  of  Hexham  the  privilege  of  imme- 
diate access  to  himself,  or  to  Moray.  After  this,  as  the 
winter  had  set  in  with  uncommon  severity,  he  collected 
the  various  divisions  of  his  army,  which  were  scattered 
about  for  plunder  in  distant  directions,  and  after  a  deso- 
lating visit  of  three  weeks,  in  which  the  three  border 
counties  had  been  reduced  to  grievous  distress,  they  ad- 
vanced to  Newcastle,  but  finding  the  garrison  prepared  to 
stand  a  siege,  they  contented  themselves  with  ravaging 
the  adjacent  country ;  and  having  collected  the  booty,  as 
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they  drove  home  their  lowing  and  blaating  prey  from  the 
rich  pastures  of  the  English  border  counties,  they  no  doubt 
considered  that  they  "were  merely  removing  their  own  pro- 
perty, of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  usurper. 

Whilst  Wallace  was  thus  successfully  prosecuting  the 
cause  of  his  country's  independence,  his  efforts,  at  the  same 
time,  were  becoming  daily  more  beneficial  to  the  real 
liberties  of  the  very  people  to  whom  he  was  opposed. 
Elated  first,  by  the  conquest  of  Wales,  and  afterwards  by 
that  of  Scotland,  Edward  had  already  begun  to  stretch 
forth  the  iron  rod  of  oppression  over  the  legitimate  subjects 
of  his  own  native  kingdom ;  and,  trusting  to  the  assistance 
he  should  receive  from  the  barons  of  his  newly-acquired 
conquests,  who,  he  might  naturally  suppose,  would  not  be 
found  reluctant  to  act  as  instruments  in  holding  their  late 
conquerors  in  subjection,  he  assumed  towards  the  nobles 
of  England  an  air  of  haughty  superiority  that  awakened 
their  jealousy  and  alarmed  their  fears. 

During  the  time  the  Scottish  army  was  engaged  in 
ravaging  the  northern  counties  of  England,  Lord  Robert 
Clifford  collected  the  strength  of  Carlisle  and  Cumberland, 
and  twice  invaded  Annandale  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  foot,  and  one  hundred  horse.  On  passing  the 
Solway,  it  was  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  that  every 
soldier  should  plunder  for  himself,  and  keep  his  own  booty ; 
on  hearing  which,  the  infantry,  with  undisciplined  rapacity, 
dispersed,  and  the  horse  alone  remained  together.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  nothing  was  effected  worthy  of  so  power- 
ful an  army.  Three  hundred  and  eight  Scots  were  slain, 
ten  villages  or  hamlets  burnt,  and  a  few  prisoners  taken, 
with  whom  Clifford  returned  home  about  Christmas. 

During  the  time  that  Wallace  remained  in  England,  his 
army  was  occasionally  renewed ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  men 
belonging  to  one  clan  or  parish  had  collected  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  booty,  they  were  allowed  to  return  with  it  to 
their  homes,  while  their  places  were  supplied  by  fresh 
numbers  of  not  less  hungry  adventurers.     By  such  arrange- 
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ments,  the  spoil  of  their  enemies  was  pretty  equally  divided 
throughout  the  several  districts  of  Scotland,  and  the  inha- 
bitants began  to  experience  the  benefits  of  returning  plenty. 
Having,  in  this  manner,  enriched  his  country  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  enemies,  our  intrepid  hero  returned — poor,  it 
is  true,  in  wealth,  but  rich  in  fame — to  behold  the  pros- 
perity he  had  so  gallantly  achieved.  The  whole  body  of 
the  Scottish  aristocracy,  upon  the  return  of  this  victorious 
leader,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  found  themselves 
in  a  perilous  and  awkward  dilemma.  He  whom  they  had 
hated  and  deserted,  was  now  the  most  popular  man  in 
Scotland ;  he  had  succeeded  not  only  without  their  assist- 
ance, but  in  direct  opposition  to  their  united  efforts,  in 
restoring  freedom  to  his  country ;  he  had  rescued  its  castles 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  gloriously  triumphed 
over  the  army  of  England  in  a  great  battle ;  had  slain  or 
expelled  the  governors  of  Edward  from  the  land  which 
they  had  oppressed ;  and  had  invaded  England,  and  sup- 
ported his  army  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  own  territory. 
All  this  could  not  fail  to  awaken  the  envy  of  the  nobles, 
who  could  iU  brook  the  popularity  of  one  whose  actions 
had  thrown  them  so  much  into  the  shade ;  and  his  praise, 
which  they  heard  sounded  on  aU  sides,  rung  in  their  ears 
like  so  many  reproaches  against  themselves,  who,  possessing 
wealth  and  power,  either  could  not,  or  from  treachery, 
would  not,  do  what  he,  so  much  their  inferior  in  wealth 
and  influence,  had  taken  in  hand  and  finished,  with  glory 
to  himself,  and  honour  to  his  country.  Hence  the  private 
heart-burnings  which  arose  among  these  noblemen,  whose 
consciences  whispered  that  they  had  been  either  traitors 
or  sluggards  when  the  liberty  of  their  native  land  was  at 
stake. 

The  next  proceeding  of  Wallace  was  of  a  decided  and 
important  nature.  Conscious  of  the  strength  and  influence 
he  now  possessed,  having  shown  to  the  nation  that  he  was 
able  to  be  their  governor,  as  well  as  worthy  of  the  high 
honour,  he  was  also  aware,  that  to  defeat  the  opposition 
of  the  nobles,  and  enable  him  to  defy  the  vengeance  of 
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Edward,  he  required  a  strength  and  authority  which  he 
had  not  yet  possessed,  he,  therefore,  shortly  after  his  return 
to  Scotland,  assembled  a  meeting  which  was  held  at  the 
Forest  Kirk  in  Selkirkshire,  and  attended  by  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  Sir  William  Douglas,  and  others  of  the  principal 
nobiHty,  besides  a  number  of  his  personal  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, and  by  their  voice  was  elected  Governor  of  Scot- 
land in  the  name  of  King  John,  and  with  consent  of  the 
community  of  Scotland.     The  particulars  of  this  transac- 
tion are  unfortunately  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  no 
authentic  record  of  the  nomination  of  this  great  man  to 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  state  has  reached  our  times. 
That,  with  the  exception  of  the  proud  barons  who  had 
systematically  opposed  him,   the  elevation  was  joyfully 
confirmed  by  a  nation  of  whom  he  had  become  the  idol 
and  the  preserver,  is  beyond  all  doubt;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  a  few  of  the  nobles  and  lesser  barons  who 
had  always  joined  his  party,  along  with  others  who  began 
to  dread  his  increasing  power,  may  have  assembled  to  give 
their  sanction  to  a  choice  which  they  could  not  resist ;  yet 
the  total  omission  of  the  usual  mention  of  the  clergy  and 
nobility  of  Scotland,  in  the  style  which  he  assumed  shortly 
after  his  election,  renders  this  uncertain.     His  own  array, 
and  the  people  of  Scotland,  were  undoubtedly  the  main  in- 
struments in  raising  Wallace  to  this  honourable  distinction. 
But  in  whatever  way  the  election  took  place,  the  event 
itself  was  productive   of  very  important  effects.      The 
elevation  of  a  simple  knight,  whom  they  regarded  as  of 
mean  extraction  in  comparison  with  themselves,  to  the 
supreme  power  in  the  state,  was  an  insult  to  their  feudal 
pride,  and  to  every  feeling  and  association  in  which  they 
had  been  educated,  which  the  Scottish  nobles  could  not 
easily  forgive ;  and  the  secret  conviction  that  Wallace  de- 
spised them  for  the  pusillanimous  part  which  they  had 
acted,  and  that  he  now  possessed  the  power  to  enforce  their 
obedience  to  his  authority,  created  in  their  bosoms  a  con- 
flict of  fear  and  hatred,  which  had  the  most  fatal  influence 
on  the  national  cause. 
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Strengthened  by  this  high  title,  which  he  had  so  well 
deserved,  and  which  the  common  people  believed  was 
ratified  by  the  express  approval  of  St  Andrew,  who  pre- 
sented to  our  hero  a  sacred  sword,  to  be  used  in  his  battles 
against  the  English,  he  proceeded  to  exercise  his  authority 
in  the  manner  that  he  conceived  would  be  most  conducive 
to  the  general  interest  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom.     He 
had  often  experienced  the  difficulties  which  feudal  vassalage 
presented  to  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  national  indepen- 
dence.    The  numerous  serfs  who  were  retained  in  bondage 
by  the  more  powerful  barons,  could  be  either  restrained 
from  taking  up  arms,  or  withdrawn  at  the  caprice  of  their 
masters,  even  when  their  services  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance.    A  power  so  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  party 
comparatively  small,  had  been  productive  of  the  most 
ruinous  consequences.     To  reform  a  system  so  pregnant 
with  mischief,  and  one,  at  the  same  time,  so  much  in  fa- 
vour with  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  required  wisdom  and 
energy  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  of  which  few  men  were 
possessed.    Aware  of  the  opposition  which  an  open  and 
declared  attempt  to  emancipate  these  feudal  retainers  would 
create,  he  attacked  the  system  in  the  only  part  where  it 
appeared  to  be  vulnerable.     Having  divided  the  country 
into  districts,  he  caused  a  muster-roll  to  be  made  out,  as 
on  a  former  occasion,  containing  the  names  of  all  who  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty.     These  he  divided  and  subdivided  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  his  own.     Over  every  four  men  he  appointed  a 
fifth ;  over  every  nine,  a  tenth ;  over  every  nineteenth,  a 
twentieth;  and  thus  continued  an  ascending  scale  of  dis- 
ciplined authority,  up  to  the  officer  who  commanded  a 
thousand  men.    In  the  different  parishes,  gibbets  were 
again  erected,  to  enforce  obedience  to  these  regulations; 
and  whoever  refused  to  appear  when  summoned  for  the 
defence  of  his  country,  unless  he  could  show  some  valid 
excuse  for  non-attendance,  was  hung  up  as  an  example  to 
others.    Those  barons  who  interposed  their  authority  to 
prevent  their  vassals  from  joining  the  ranks  of  the  patriots, 
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were  either  punished  by  imprisonmetit,  or  confiscation  of 
property. 

In  order  to  concentrate  the  strength  and  resources  of  the 
country,  and  establish  the  unanimity  so  necessary  for  its 
defence,  he  summoned  all  the  vassals  of  the  Scottish  crown 
to  meet  him  at  Perth.  An  anecdote  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar 
illustrates  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  feelings  with 
which  the  aristocracy  received  the  orders  of  the  new 
governor.  The  great  power  and  military  experience  of 
this  baron,  joined  to  the  circumstance  of  his  occupying  a 
fortress,  which  was  considered  as  the  key  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  kingdom,  made  it  an  object  of  some  importance 
that  his  allegiance  should  be  unquestionable.  An  early 
partisan  of  Edward,  he  had  as  yet  shown  no  disposition 
to  relinquish  his  unnatural  connection  with  the  enemy. 
Having  thought  proper  to  absent  himself  from  this  con- 
vention, the  nobles  unanimously  agreed  upon  proceeding 
against  him  without  delay.  Wallace,  however,  proposed 
the  more  gentle  expedient  of  remonstrance,  before  having 
recourse  to  extremities.  To  this  powerful  lord,  "Wallace 
accordingly  addressed  his  summons,  requiring  him,  by  his 
authority  as  Governor  of  Scotland,  to  attend  a  convention 
of  the  nobihty,  which  was  to  be  held  at  St  Johnston, 
Perth.  When  the  envoy  presented  the  writ,  the  earl 
made  a  profound  reverence,  and  receiving  it  with  a  well- 
affected  humility,  observed  that  he  had  been  seldom 
honoured  by  so  singular  a  message.  "It  seems  to  me  a 
strange  thing,"  he  continued,  "  that  Wallace  should  reign 
as  governor,  and  truly  I  esteem  it  a  proof  of  the  great 
scarcity  of  good  kings  in  this  poor  land;  yet,  till  better 
acquainted  with  his  title,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of 
declining  any  allegiance  to  your  lung  of  Kyle,  of  whom 
I  liave  yet  to  discover  that  I  ever  held  a  foot  of  land. 
What  will  you  more?  I  am  lord  of  mine  own — as  free 
to  reign  in  this  land  of  mine  as  ever  was  prince  or  king.  I 
am  a  freeman,  and  I  despise  your  summons."  In  this 
arrogant  and  ironical  reply,  the  earl  scarcely  exaggerated 
liis  own  power.     lie  held  one  of  the  largest,  and,  from 
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its  situation,  one  of  the  most  important  districts  in  Scot- 
land. Besides  Lis  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Dunbar, 
his  dominions  on  the  borders,  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
were  protected  by  a  chain  of  seven  fortalices,  which,  from 
the  warhke  vigilance  with  which  they  were  garrisoned, 
and  kept  in  repair,  went  by  the  familiar  name  of  the  EarVs 
seven  War-steeds ;  and  the  passes  communicating  between  3 
his  territory  and  the  two  countries  on  either  side,  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  easily  held  by  inferior  numbers 
against  a  far  superior  force.  But  Wallace,  insulted  by  his 
reply,  and  aware  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  his  authority 
by  an  immediate  vengeance,  proceeded  with  a  select  body 
of  four  hundred  men,  and  attacked  the  haughty  baron 
with  a  combination  of  force  and  skill  which  all  his  power 
could  not  resist.  Defeating  him,  in  the  first  instance,  at 
Innerwick,  he  next  drove  him  with  loss  from  Cockburn's- 
path  (originally  Colbrand's-pass),  a  strong  pass  eight 
miles  from  Dunbar,  and  thence  expelled  him,  though  rein- 
forced by  the  English,  from  stronghold  to  stronghold, 
from  valley  to  valley,  till  he  left  him  without  lands  or 
house,  or  vassals,  a  pensioned  fugitive  upon  the  bounty  of 
England.  He  then  garrisoned  his  Castle  of  Dunbar,  which 
he  entrusted  to  Sir  Christopher  Seton,  and  levelled  to  the 
ground  his  seven  border  fortalices,  or,  in  the  warlike 
pleasantry  of  the  times,  houghed^  that  is,  cut  the  ham- 
strings of  Corspatrick's  war-steeds. 

In  a  short  time,  such  were  the  effects  of  his  firm  and 
courageous  dealing  in  the  government,  that  the  most 
powerful  of  the  nobility  were  compelled  to  submit  to  his 
authority,  although  they  envied  him  his  high  elevation; 
and,  whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  King  of  England.  But  although  few  of 
the  nobility  had  joined  him,  the  lesser  barons  and  gentry 
repaired  in  great  numbers  to  the  standard  of  the  governor, 
and  supported  him  with  all  their  forces. 

Wallace  proceeded,  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  as 
governor,  to  reward  those  amongst  his  faithful  followers, 
to  whose  bravery  and  perseverance  he  owed  so  much  of 
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his  success,  and  to  punish  his  enemies ;  and,  despising  the 
jealousy  of  a  great  portion  of  the  nobility,  to  adopt  and 
enforce  those  public  measures  which  he  considered  neces- 
sary for  securing  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Of  the  various  grants  "which  were  then  conferred  upon 
his  partisans,  one  remarkable  document  alone  remains,  by 
which  the  office  of  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Dundee, 
with  its  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges,  was  bestowed 
upon  a  brave  baron,  Alexander  de  Skirmishur  (Srym- 
geour,)  in  consequence  of  his  faithful  service  and  support 
to  the  kingdom,  in  bearing  the  royal  banner  in  the  army 
of  Scotland  at  the  time  when  the  charter  was  granted, 
which  is  dated  at  Torphichen,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1298.  Subsequently  to  this  period,  his  power  and  popu- 
larity were  rapidly  on  the  increase.  "Within  a  short 
time  after  he  was  appointed  guardian,"  says  Fordun,  "he 
compelled,  by  the  vigour  of  his  character,  and  the  inte- 
grity of  his  government,  the  whole  of  the  nobility  of  Scot- 
land to  submit  to  his  authority,  whether  with  or  without 
their  inclination.  And  if  any  one  amongst  them  was  so 
hardy  as  to  refuse  obedience,  he  knew  well  how  to  restrain 
and  overawe  him,  committing  his  person  to  prison  until  he 
showed  himself  entirely  subservient  to  his  commands.  By 
,tbese  means  all  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  tranquillity 
amongst  themselves;  and  having  effected  this,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  the 
castles  and  fortresses  which  they  still  held." 


CHAPTER    X. 

BATTLE  OF  8TANM0KE — BATTLE  OP  BLACKIEONSIDE — PREPAUA- 
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WHICH  HE  FINDS  IT — ADVANCES  TO  TEMPLEISTON — FAMINE  IN 
THE  ENGLISH  ARMY — EDWARD  COMPELLED  TO  ISSUE  ORDERS 
FOR  A  RETREAT — TREACHERY  OF  THE  EARLS  OF  DUNRAE  AND 
ANGUS. 

TuE  general  revolt  of  the  Scots,  and  that  rapid  success 
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with  which  it  was  attended,  so  destructive  of  Edward's 
power  in  that  country,  determined  the  English  regency 
to  summon  a  parliament  at  London,  to  concert  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  To  this  assembly 
came  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Earl  of  Hereford — the 
one  Marshal,  and  the  other  Constable  of  England — with 
so  powerful  a  body  of  retainers,  that  they  overawed,  as 
was  their  intention,  its  proceedings.  We  have  previously 
hinted  at  the  disagreement  between  Edward  and  his  no- 
bles ;  and  these  earls  being  aware  of  the  trying  emergency 
in  which  the  rebellion  of  the  Scots  had  placed  the  king, 
they  declared  that  no  aids  or  levies  should  be  granted 
against  the  Scots,  till  such  time  as  their  grievances  were 
redressed,  and  the  Great  Charter,  and  the  Charter  of  the 
Forests,  were  ratified,  along  with  an  additional  clause, 
which  prevented  any  aid  or  toUage  from  being  exacted 
without  the  consent  of  the  prelates,  nobles,  knights,  and 
other  freemen.  Edward  was  startled  when  he  heard  of 
these  demands.  His  affairs  still  detained  him  in  Flanders, 
wliere  he  had  been  informed  of  the  victory  at  Stirling; 
but  he  appears  at  first  to  have  undervalued  the  danger. 
He  now  learned  its  consequences;  the  total  expulsion  of 
the  English — the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  border  coun- 
ties— the  elevation  of  Wallace — and  the  desertion  of  thq, 
nobiUty.  For  all  this  he  was  little  prepared,  amid  the 
embarrassments  of  his  continental  pohtics,  and  the  secret 
but  ill-concealed  disgusts  of  his  own  nobility ;  yet,  op- 
posing to  the  difiiculties  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
that  calm  and  intrepid  resolution  which  was  so  striking  a 
feature  in  the  character  of  this  great  king,  he  determined 
to  make  every  sacrifice  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  his 
barons.  He,  accordingly,  after  three  days'  dehberation, 
consented  to  confirm  all  the  charters  which  had  been  sent 
over  to  him ;  and  having  by  this  means  wisely  secured  the 
affections  of  the  nobility,  he  directed  letters  to  the  nobles 
and  barons  of  England,  commanding  them,  as  they  valued 
his  honour,  and  that  of  the  whole  kingdom,  to  meet  at 
York  on  the  14th  of  January,  and  thence,  under  the  Earl 
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of  Surrey,  to  proceed  into  Scotland,-  and  put  down  the 
rebellion  of  that  nation.  At  the  same  time  he  addressed 
writs  to  the  great  men  of  Scotland,  requiring  them,  on 
their  fealty,  to  attend  the  muster  at  York,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  considered  and  dealt  with  as  traitors. 

These  seasonable  favours  granted  to  the  nobility,  with 
some  additional  clauses  which  were  highly  favourable  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  good  grace  with  which 
Edward  bestowed  them,  although,  in  truth  they  were 
extorted  from  him  much  against  his  inclination,  rendered 
the  king  highly  popular;    so  that  at  York,  on  the  day 
appointed,  there  was  a  great  muster  of  the  military  force 
of  the  kingdom.      There  came  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  the 
Great  Constable  of  the  kingdom ;  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the 
king's  lieutenant  against  the  Scots;  the  Earls  of  Gloucester 
and  Arundel,  Lord  Henry  Percy,  John  de  Wake,  Guido, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  many  other  powerful 
earls  and  barons.     Having  waited  in  vain  for  the  Scottish 
nobles  whom  Edward  had  summoned  to  attend — an  order 
which,  as  the  result  showed,  the  dread  of  Wallace,  rather 
than  the  love  of  their  country,  compelled  them  to  disobey 
— the  English  nobles  apjjointed  a  general  muster  of  their 
forces  to  be  held  eight  days  after,  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  proposing  from  thence  to  march  against  the  enemy. 
Here  they  accordingly  met,  and  the  army,  both  in  number 
and  equipments,  was  truly  formidable.     There  were  two 
thousand  heavy  cavalry,  armed  both  horse  and  man,  at 
all  points,  along  with  two  thousand  light  horse,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  foot,  comprehending  a  large  body  of 
Welsh  levies.     The  English  nobles,  also,  who  on  former 
occasions,  when  disgusted  with  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
the  king,  had  sent  their  feudal  services,   but  remaiueil 
themselves  in  their  castles,  now  attended  in  great  force. 
With  this  iorce  they  marched  across  the  border,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Roxburgh.     This  important  fortress  was  tlien 
invested  by  AVallace;    and  the  garrison,  worn  out  by  a 
long  siege,  were  in  a  state  of  great  distress  when  the  array 
of  Surrey  made  its  appearance,  and  the  Scots  thought  it 
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prudent  to  retire.  After  relieving  their  ■wounded  coun- 
trymen, the  English  skirmished  as  far  as  Kelso,  and  re- 
turned to  occupy  Berwick,  which  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Scots  since  the  battle  of  Stirling.  They  found  it 
deserted,  and  brought  a  joyful  relief  to  the  castle,  the 
garrison  of  which  had  stoutly  held  out,  while  the  rest  of 
the  town  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

Edward,  in  the  meantime,  having  learnt  in  Flanders 
the  strength  of  the  army  which  awaited  his  orders,  was 
restless  and  impatient  till  he  had  joined  them  in  person. 
His  anger  against  the  Scots,  and  his  determination  to 
inflict  a  signal  vengeance  upon  their  perfidy,  on  again  dar- 
ing to  defend  their  liberties,  had  induced  him  to  make 
every  sacrifice,  that  he  might  proceed  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  against  Scotland.     For  this  purpose  he  hastened 
to  conclude  a  truce  with  France,  and  to  refer  their  dis- 
putes to  the  judgment  of  Pope  Boniface.     At  Berwick, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  received  a  letter  from  Edward,  which 
informed  him,  that  having  finally  concluded  his  truce  with 
the  King  of  France,  he  meant  instantly  to  sail  for  Eng- 
land, and  to  join  his  army  in  person,  which  he  would 
straightway  lead  against  the  rebels  in  Scotland ;  and  he 
therefore  requested  him  to  suspend  all  farther  operations 
till  his  arrival  at  head-quarters.     On  receiving  these  com- 
mands,   the  Earl   of  Surrey  immediately  dismissed  the 
greater  part  of  that  immense  force,  which  it  would  have 
been  ruinous  to  have  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  having  retained  with 
him  a  select  body   of  twenty  thousand  spearmen  and 
archers,  with  fifteen  hundred  horse,  he  awaited  the  further 
commands  of  his  sovereign. 

That  indefatigable  and  enterprising  prince  had  now 
sailed  from  Flanders,  and  arriving  at  Sandwich  with  a 
speed  which  seemed  far  too  slow  to  his  impetuous  temper, 
he  scarcely  planted  his  foot  in  his  own  dominions,  when 
the  whole  disposable  force  was  summoned  to  meet  him  on 
the  24th  of  June.  He  directed  his  writs  to  the  earls  and 
barons,  with  two  knights  of  every  shire,  and  the  represen- 
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tatives  from  the  towns  and  burghs,  to  .attend  his  parliament 
to  be  held  in  the  city  of  York,  and  at  the  same  time 
reiterated  his  commands  to  the  nobility  of  Scotland, 
unless  they  chose  to  be  treated  as  vassals  who  had  re- 
nounced their  allegiance,  to  attend  the  said  parliament. 
According  to  Abercromby,  he  also  addressed  letters  to  Wal- 
lace, and,  in  a  strain  more  impassioned  than  courteous,  up- 
braided him  for  his  audacity  in  disturbing  the  tranquillity 
of  Scotland,  and  in  presuming  afterwards  to  invade  Eng- 
land— a  line  of  conduct  which,  he  observed,  he  would  not 
have  ventured  upon,  had  he  (Edward)  been  in  the  coun- 
try; and  concluded  by  commanding  Wallace  to  redeem 
his  errors  by  an  immediate  submission  to  his  authority. 
To  these  letters  Wallace  replied,  that  in  availing  himself 
of  the  absence  of  Edward,  in  order  to  regain  the  liberty  of 
his  country,  he  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty,  and  that 
the  baseness  lay  with  the  English  monarch,  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  disunion  of  a  free  people  to  enslave  them. 
As  to  invading  England,  he  had  done  so  in  order  to  indem- 
nify Scotland  for  the  injuries  she  had  so  unjustly  sustained; 
and  in  respect  to  submission,  as  he  intended  soon  to  be  in 
England  again,  he  would  then  give  him  his  answer  in 
person. 

The  active  and  intrepid  governor  was  instantly  at  the 
heels  of  his  messenger,  and  on  the  20th  of  March,  came  in 
sight  of  the  English  army  at  Stanmore.  Scottish  his- 
torians say  that  Edward's  force,  though  much  superior  in 
numbers  to  that  of  Wallace,  was  composed  chiefly  of  raw 
militia,  hastily  raised,  few  or  none  of  his  veterans  having 
yet  been  landed,  and  tliat  the  English  monarch,  struck 
with  the  appearance  and  admirable  discii>line  of  the  Scots, 
and  unwilling  to  risk  his  fame  in  a  conflict  so  doubtful, 
when  about  five  hundred  paces  from  the  enemy,  turned 
his  baimcrs  and  marched  off  the  field.  Wallace,  afraid  of 
an  ambush,  restrained  his  soldiers  from  the  pursuit,  and 
repressed  their  ardour,  telling  them  that  the  victory  they 
had  already  gained  was  the  more  glorious,  as  it  was  got 
without  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  against  the  first  captain 
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of  the  age,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which,  to  all  appear- 
ance, was  able  from  its  numbers  to  have  swallowed  them 
up,  and  concluded  his  address,  by  ordering  thanksgivings 
to  Heaven  for  so  great  an  interposition  in  their  favour. 

But  if  the  Scots  were  disappointed  in  not  coming  to  an 
engagement  with  their  enemies  at  Stanmore,  it  was  not 
long  before  they  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
valoiir.  Aymer  de  Vallance,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
a  youth  at  that  time  of  eighteen  years,  had  raised  himself 
high  in  the  estimation  of  Edward  by  the  ready  manner  in 
which  he  accompanied  him  to  Flanders.  The  abilities  and 
discretion  which  he  soon  displayed  obtained  for  him  so 
much  of  the  confidence  of  his  royal  master,  that  he  was 
employed  in  various  important  matters  of  state.  On  the 
truce  with  the  King  of  France  being  concluded — for  the 
furtherance  of  which  De  Vallance  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner— Edward,  it  appears,  had  ordered  him  to  sail 
for  Scotland,  with  the  force  under  his  command,  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operating  in  the  invasion  which  he  meditated 
on  his  arrival  in  England.  Various  circumstances  contri- 
buted to  retard  the  projected  attempt,  and  it  was  not  till 
midsummer  that  Aymer  de  Vallance,  and  Sir  John  Siward, 
(a  renegade  Scot,  son  of  the  traitor  Dunbar,)  landed  in 
Fife,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  and  began  to  lay 
waste  the  country.  Their  destructive  operations,  however, 
were  soon  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Wallace,  and  a 
portion  of  his  army,  who  instantly  attacked  them  in  the 
extensive  forest  of  Blackironside,  and  after  an  obstinate 
conflict,  the  invaders  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  fifteen 
hundred  men.  This  battle  appears  to  have  been  a  pro- 
tracted forest  fight  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  and 
the  heat  of  the  weather  induced  the  combatants,  at  times, 
as  if  by  mutual  consent,  to  pause  amid  the  deadly  strife. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  Wallace,  it  is  said,  unclasped  the 
helmet  of  a  dead  Englishman,  and  repairing  to  a  neigh- 
bouring spring,  still  unstained  with  the  carnage  of  the  day, 
he  dipped  it  into  the  stream,  and  continued  to  carry  the 
water  along  the  ranks  of  his  fatigued  soldiers.     When  he 
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had  in  this  manner  allayed  their  -thirst,  he  afterwards 
partook  himself;  and  declared  that  the  cooling  beverage 
was  more  grateful  to  his  palate,  than  the  richest  wines  he 
had  ever  tasted.  The  effect  which  this  kindness  produced 
on  the  minds  of  his  followers  was  evinced  by  the  vigour 
they  displayed  in  the  charge  which  they  soon  afterwards 
made  on  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile  Edward  assembled  his  parliament  at  York, 
but  the  peremptory  commands  he  had  sent  to  the  Scottish 
nobles  to  attend,  they  found  it  either  inconvenient  or  im- 
possible to  obey,  and  those  amongst  them  who  had  attended 
upon  him  in  Flanders  forsook  his  service  upon  his  embarka- 
tion for  England,  and  resorted  to  the  King  of  France. 
In  the  interval  between  the  meeting  of  his  parliament  at 
York,  and  the  appointed  muster  of  his  army  at  Roxburgh, 
Edward,  with  that  mistaken  devotion  which  could  implore 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  his  most  ambitious  aggres- 
sions, took  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St  John  of 
Beverley,  from  whence  it  is  probable  he  carried  away  the 
sacred  standard  belonging  to  this  religious  house,  which 
was  held  in  much  veneration,  and  had  accompanied  the 
English  army,  in  its  expedition  into  Scotland  in  1296, 
under  the  charge  of  Anthony  Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham. 

On  coming  to  Roxburgh,  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  even  more  formidable  in  their  numbers,  and 
more  splendid  in  their  equipment,  than  that  which  had 
been  collected  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  six  months  before. 
He  had  seven  thousand — three  thousand  armed  horse,  or, 
as  they  are  denominated  by  an  ancient  monkish  historian, 
equi  cooper ti,  "because,"  says  he,  " they  were  clothed  from 
head  to  tail  in  iron  coverings,  or  in  body  clothes  com- 
posed of  steel  rings  interwoven  with  each  other;"  and 
four  thousand  lighter  cavalry  called  hohelars.  His  infantry 
consisted  at  first  of  eighty  thousand  foot,  mostly  Welsh 
and  Irish ;  but  these  were  soon  strengthened  by  a  power- 
ful reinforcement  from  Gascony,  amongst  whom  were 
five  hundred  horse,  splendidly  armed,  and  admirably 
mounted.     Impatient,  at  the  head  of  such  an  army,  to 
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come  into  immediate  action,  the  English,  monarch  had 
given  orders  to  march,  wlien  he  was  met  by  a  bold  re- 
monstrance, on  the  part  of  his  barons,  who  peremptorily 
refused  to  advance  a  single  step  against  the  enemy,  till 
he  had  confirmed  by  his  oath  the  charter  of  their  liber- 
ties, and  the  charter  of  the  forests;  nor  did  they  scruple 
to  insinuate  that  they  deemed  this  absolutely  necessary, 
because  the  great  seal  had  not  been  aiExed  to  these  deeds 
when  the  monarch  was  beyond  the  seas,  and  on  this 
ground  they  dreaded  he  might  not  consider  himself  bound 
to  observe  them.  Edward,  although  incensed  at  these 
unseasonable  delays,  did  not  esteem  this  a  proper  moment 
to  resent  them,  but  evaded  their  demand  by  bringing  for- 
ward the  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  swear  by  the  soul  of  the 
king,  that  upon  his  return,  having  obtained  by  their  as- 
sistance the  victory  over  his  enemies,  he  would  instantly 
accede  to  their  request.  The  nobihty  were  obliged  to  be 
satisfied  with  this  cautious  and  conditional  promise,  which 
he  afterwards  tried  in  every  way  to  elude,  and  the  army 
moved  on  against  the  enemy. 

The  EngHsh  monarch,  aware  from  former  experience  of 
the  difiiculty  of  supporting  so  numerous  a  force  on  the 
resources  of  a  hostile  and  exhausted  country,  had  assembled 
a  fleet  of  victualling  ships,  which  were  ordered  to  sail 
round  the  coast,  and,  having  entered  the  Forth,  to  await 
there  the  arrival  of  the  army. 

Meanwhile,  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  late  expul- 
sion of  its  enemies,  was  little  able  to  contend  with  the 
superior  numbers  and  discipline  of  the  army  now  led 
against  it.  It  was  cruelly  weakened  by  the  continued 
dissensions  and  jealousy  of  its  nobility.  Ever  since  the 
elevation  of  Wallace  to  the  rank  of  Governor  of  Scotland, 
the  great  barons  had  envied  his  assumption  of  power; 
and,  looking  upon  him  as  a  person  of  ignoble  birth,  had 
seized  all  opportunities  to  despise  and  resist  his  authority. 
These  selfish  jealousies  were  increased  by  the  terror  of 
Edward's  military  renown,  and  in  many,  by  their  fear  of 
losing  their  English  estates;  so  that,   at   the  very   time 
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when  an  honest  love  of  liberty,  and  a  simultaneous  spirit 
of  resistance,  could  alone  have  saved  Scotland,  its  nobility- 
deserted  their  country,  and  refused  to  act  with  the  only 
man  whose  success  and  military  talents  were  equal  to  the 
emergency.  The  governor,  however,  still  endeavoured  to 
collect  the  strength  of  the  land.  John  Bonkill,  Sir  John 
Graham,  and  Macduff,  the  grand-uncle  of  the  Earl  of  Fife, 
consented  to  act  along  with  him;  whilst  some  annalists 
allege  that  Robert  Bruce,  maintaining  a  suspicious  neu- 
traUty,  remained  with  a  strong  body  of  his  vassals  in  the 
Castle  of  Ayr. 

Against  all  the  formidable  preparations  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  lukewarmness  of  pretended  friends,  Wallace  had 
little  to  oppose  but  the  resources  of  his  own  resolute  mind, 
which  was  fertile  in  military  expedients,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  species  of  warfare  which  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  recommended  as  the  best  mode  of  resistance.  His 
plan  may  be  easily  described.  It  was  to  avoid  a  general 
battle,  and  to  draw  the  immense  force  of  Edward  into  the 
heart  of  a  country  which  had  been  purposely  wasted  of 
its  subsistence;  to  entangle  it  in  the  woods  and  marshes; 
when  famine  had  brought  disease  and  discontent,  and 
murmurs  had  compelled  to  a  retreat,  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  its  state  of  suffering  and  disorganisation ;  to  harass  it 
at  every  step;  to  cut  off  its  foraging  parties;  to  storm 
its  encampment  at  night,  yet  become  invisible  by  day ;  to 
be  ever  on  the  watch,  and  ever  near  at  hand,  yet  to  keep 
his  troops  so  concealed  in  the  woods  and  mountain  passes, 
that  it  should  be  impossible  for  the  English  to  bring  him 
to  action,— such  was  the  outline  of  the  campaign  as  laid 
down  by  Wallace,  and  few  will  be  disposed  to  question  its 
wisdom.  It  constituted,  in  truth,  the  same  mode  of  war- 
fare wliich  was  afterwards  so  ably  and  so  successfully 
pursued  by  Bruce,  even  after  that  great  man  was  heartily 
supported  by  the  principal  body  of  the  barons;  but  Wal- 
lace had  still  more  cogent  reasons  for  its  adoption.  These 
barons,  he  knew,  were  his  enemies.     Ever  since  his  return 
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from  the  invasion  of  England  and  his  election  as  governor, 
they  had  regarded  him  with  the  utmost  jealousy.  His 
consistent  and  indefatigable  exertions  in  defence  of  his 
(X)untry's  independence,  offered  a  perpetual,  though  silent 
rebuke  to  their  vacillation  and  selfishness;  his  measures 
for  the  arming  and  embodying  the  whole  disposable  force 
of  the  realm  interfered  with  their  feudal  privileges,  and 
trenched  upon  their  individual  rights  over  their  vassals; 
and  the  unhesitating  boldness  and  severity  with  which  he 
inflicted  punishment  upon  every  offender  or  recusant, 
without  respect  to  his  rank  or  power,  wounded  their 
pride,  and  excited  in  their  minds  the  bitter  and  mingled 
feelings  of  fear  and  resentment.  We  are  not  to  wonder, 
then,  that,  in  the  words  of  Fordun,  it  was  the  language 
of  the  Scottish  nobihty,  "We  will  not  have  this  man  to 
rule  over  us."  Nor  is  it  at  all  singular,  that  Wallace, 
who  was  well  aware  of  these  sentiments,  and  anticipated 
that,  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger  or  defeat,  the 
Scottish  barons  would  be  ready  to  desert  him,  should 
have  adopted  a  system  of  defence  which  placed  as  little 
power  as  possible  in  their  hands;  and  the  result  of  the 
campaign  fully  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  his  cal- 
culations. 

Edward,  in  the  meantime,  advanced  into  Scotland  at 
the  head  of  his  immense  army,  laying  waste  the  country, 
which  he  found  perfectly  defenceless  and  deserted,  and 
eager  for  a  sight  of  his  enemies.  This  was  a  gratification, 
however,  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy;  for  not  only 
was  no  man  or  woman  to  be  seen,  but  the  very  signs  of 
life  and  habitation  had  disappeared.  No  herd  was  in  the 
stall;  no  flocks  upon  the  mountains;  no  swine,  no  poultry, 
in  the  farm  granges;  the  houses  remained,  but  they  con- 
sisted of  bare  walls,  for  the  furniture  had  been  removed ; 
and,  to  an  army  which  could  carry  little  provisions  with 
it,  and  principally  depended  for  support  upon  the  plunder 
of  the  country  through  which  it  passed,  the  aspect  pre- 
sented by  the  untenanted  apartments,  the  desolate  hearths, 
and  chimneys  without  smoke,  was  in  a  high  degree  chilling 
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and  disheartening.  But  this  was  ilot  all ;  the  green  crops 
had  been  cut  down  and  carried  away ;  the  hay  or  grain 
which  could  not  be  transported,  was  reduced  to  heaps  of 
blackened  ashes,  and  the  fields,  through  which  the  English 
advanced,  presented  on  every  side  the  appearance  of  an 
arid  and  miserable  desert.  Edward  now  felt  that  he  had 
to  do  not  only  with  an  experienced  and  able  general,  but 
with  a  whole  people  ready  to  sacrifice  their  individual 
wealth  and  comfort  for  their  love  of  liberty.  Yet  he,  trust- 
ing to  his  good  fortune,  and  anticipating  the  speedy  arrival 
of  his  fleet,  pressed  forward  through  the  deserted  and 
desolate  country. 

The  first  annoyance  he  met  with  was  an  attack  upon 
some  of  the  rear  divisions  of  his  army  by  the  garrison  of 
Dirleton,  a  strong  castle,  at  that  time  the  property  of  the 
noble  and  ancient  family  of  the  De  Vaux,  and  which, 
even  in  the  ruins  which  still  remain,  presents  an  appear- 
ance of  great  feudal  magnificence  and  extent.  Two  other 
smaller  strengths,  in  the  same  district,  appear  also  to  have 
occasioned  him  some  annoyance,  and  he  immediately 
despatched  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  besiege  and  reduce 
Dirleton,  and  destroy  the  neighbouring  fortahces.  This, 
however,  was  not  so  easy  a  task  as  had  been  anticipated. 
The  castle  proved  too  strong  for  the  troops  of  the  bishop ; 
he  was  driven  from  the  walls  with  considerable  loss ;  and 
as  the  force  under  his  command  was  in  want  of  provisions, 
as  well  as  of  a  sufficient  battering  train,  he  deputed  one 
of  liis  knights,  Sir  John  IVIarmaduke,  to  require  reinforce- 
ments, and  inform  himself  of  the  king's  pleasure.  Edward 
dismissed  this  envoy  with  a  very  characteristic  reply. 
"Go  back,"  said  he,  "and  tell  Anthony  that  he  shall  have 
no  reinforcement  from  me.  Methinks  he  is  somewhat 
pacific ;  and  it  may  be  right  to  behave  so  when  he  is  acting 
the  bishop,  but  in  liis  present  business  let  him  forget  hia 
calling.  As  for  you,  Marmaduke,"  continued  the  king, 
"I  have  often  been  compelled  to  reprove  you  for  too  cruel 
exultation  over  the  death  of  your  enemies;  but  return  now 
whence  you  came,  and  be  as  relentless  as  you  choose — you 
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will  have  my  thanks,  not  my  censure ;  but  look  you  do  not 
see  my  face  again  till  these  three  castles  are  levelled  witli 
the  ground." 

The  arrival  at  this  juncture  of  three  English  shijjs  with 
provisions,  brought  a  seasonable  supply  to  the  troops, 
which  began  to  suffer  all  the  misery  of  want  in  an  ex- 
hausted country ;  and  the  prelate,  taking  advantage  of  the 
recruited  strength  of  his  soldiers,  led  them  anew  to  the 
assault  of  Dirleton,  which  proved  successful,  the  garrison 
having  stipulated  before  surrender  that  their  lives  should 
be  spared.  The  Scots  soon  after  abandoned  the  other  two 
fortahces,  which,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  king, 
were  dismantled ;  and  having  performed  this  service,  the 
only  point  of  arms,  as  it  was  then  called,  which  had  been 
achieved  since  the  march  of  the  army  from  Roxburgh, 
Anthony  Beck  rejoined  the  main  body  of  the  army. 

The  head-quarters  of  Edward  were  now  at  Kirkliston, 
a  small  village  upon  the  river  Amond,  about  six  miles 
distance  from  Edinburgh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  Knights  Templars  possessed  a  preceptory  and  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  property ;  it  was  situated  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Forth,  and  here  he  determined  to  await  the 
arrival  of  his  fleet,  despairing  of  being  able  to  discover  his 
enemy,  or  to  compel  him  to  a  battle,  and  fearful,  by 
advancing  farther  into  the  country,  of  being  inextricably 
involved  in  the  woods  and  morasses,  and  having  his  com- 
munication with  his  fleet  and  the  capital  entirely  cut  ofl". 
The  circumstances,  indeed,  in  which  he  was  already  placed 
were  such  as  called  for  serious  consideration.  He  had 
under  his  command  an  army  exceeding  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  in  a  country  which  had  been  so  unmercifully  laid 
waste,  iu  the  first  instance,  by  the  Scots  themselves,  and 
afterwards  by  the  invaders,  that  within  the  common  range 
of  the  foraging  parties  not  a  blade  of  corn  or  fodder  was 
to  be  collected,  and  not  a  hoof  of  cattle  to  be  seen.  If,  to 
remedy  this  distress,  the  commanders  themselves,  or  the 
light  cavalry,  in  separate  divisions,  ventured  to  push  off  to 
any  great  distance  into  the  woods,  they  were  intercepted 
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and  cut  of  by  the  enemy,  who,  thoifgh  invisible,  were  con- 
stantly on  the  alert,  or  they  were  involved  in  unwholesome 
marshes  and  interminable  woods,  from  which  they  found 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  extricate  themselves,  and  where 
they  found  httle  else  than  hardship,  privation,  and  disease. 
In  the  meantime,  they  could  not  fail  to  discover,  that 
whenever  an  advantage  presented  itself  which  called  the 
enemy  forth  from  their  hiding-places,  they  appeared  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  in  good  equipment,  with  the 
spirit  and  freshness  of  troops  well  supplied  with  every 
necessary,  and  confident  in  their  leaders. 

All  this  was  very  discouraging — a  month  having  now 
elapsed  without  any  appearance  of  the  fleet,  the  troops 
began  severely  to  suffer  from  want — and  it  was  evident 
that  if  this  state  of  things  continued  much  longer,  Edward 
saw  that  a  retreat  would  be  inevitable.  At  last  a  few 
ships  were  seen  off  the  coast,  which  brought  a  small  sup- 
ply ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  fleet  was  still  detained  by 
contrary  winds,  and  a  dangerous  mutiny  broke  out  in  the 
camp.  The  Welsh  troops  had  suffered  from  famine ;  and 
they  were  yet  little  reconciled  to  the  yoke  imposed  upon 
them  by  Edward.  A  present  of  wine  having  been  sent 
them  by  the  king,  these  soldiers,  in  a  paroxysm  of  in- 
toxication and  national  antipathy,  attacked  the  English 
quarters  in  the  night,  and  inhumanly  killed  eighteen 
priests,  upon  which  the  English  cavalry  flew  to  their 
weapons,  and,  breaking  in  upon  the  Welsh,  slew  eighty- 
one  of  them.  In  the  morning,  the  Welsh,  of  whom  there 
were  forty  thousand  in  the  army,  exasperated  at  the 
death  of  their  countrymen,  threatened  to  join  the  Scots. 
"Let  them  do  so,"  said  the  king,  with  that  intrepid  calm- 
ness which  never  deserted  him.  "Let  these  forty  thou- 
sand savage  brawlers  join  the  Scots.  The  day  will  come 
when  I  will  chastise  them  both."  This  day  was,  to  all 
appearance,  distant.  Yet,  though  confident  and  cheerful 
to  his  soldiers,  the  sagacious  Edward  found  himself  out- 
generaled, and  began  to  suffer  intense  anxiety.  The  want 
of  provisions,  in  a  short  time,  amounted  to  an  absolute 
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famine;  the  arrival  of  three  more  ships,  which  brought 
the  painful  intelligence  that  the  great  body  of  the  fleet 
was  still  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  Berwick,  only 
quickened  the  general  tendency  to  insubordination.  The 
division  of  the  cargoes  of  these  ships  among  the  higher 
officers  and  the  knights  and  barons,  produced  envy  and 
discontent  in  the  great  body  of  the  troops;  and  even  for 
these  there  was  not  enough  to  appease  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  or  to  ward  off  the  rapid  approach  of  disease. 
Under  such  circumstances,  no  alternative  was  left  to  Ed- 
ward; and,  worn  out  by  events  which  he  could  neither 
control  nor  counteract,  he  was  compelled  to  issue  orders 
for  a  retreat  to  Edinburgh,  uuder  the  faint  hope  that,  if 
the  wind  changed,  he  might  still  meet  his  fleet  at  Leith, 
and,  after  refreshing  his  army,  recommence  operations 
against  the  enemy. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  two  Scottish  lords,  Patrick, 
Earl  of  Dunbar,  along  with  Umfraville,  Earl  of  Angus, 
a  baron  of  Enghsh  family,  but  who  possessed  a  Scottish 
estate  and  title,  sought  at  daybreak  the  quarters  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  brought  the  welcome  intelligence 
that  the  Scots  lay  encamped  within  a  short  distance,  in 
the  forest  of  Falkirk;  adding,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  Wallace  to  attack  the  English  encampment  on  the 
succeeding  night,  when  he  knew  the  army  would  be  in 
confusion  from  the  preparations  for  a  retreat,  and  after- 
wards to  hang  upon  their  rear  and  harass  their  retreat. 
On  receiving  this  information,  Edward  could  not  conceal 
his  joy.  "Thanks  be  to  God,"  he  exclaimed — "thanks 
be  to  God,  who  hitherto  hath  extricated  me  from  every 
danger !  They  shall  not  need  to  follow  me,  since  I  shall 
instantly  go  and  meet  them."  Orders  were  now  issued 
for  an  immediate  advance.  The  king  himself  was  the 
first  to  put  on  his  armour,  and  mounting  his  horse,  he 
rode  from  post  to  post  in  his  wide  encampment,  hastening 
the  preparations  in  person,  and  speaking  familiarly  and 
encouragingly  to  the  soldiers,  chiding  the  dilatory,  and 
urging  on  the  merchants,  sutlers,  and  camp-followers  to 
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pack  up  tlieir  wares,  and  be  ready  to  follow  him.  It 
was  at  sunrise  that  the  Earl  of  Durham  had  brought  the 
information;  and  by  three  o'clock  the  army  was  on  its 
march  from  Kirkliston  to  Falkirk,  astonished  at  the  sud- 
den and  total  change  of  the  plan ;  but  aware,  from  the 
deliberate  pace  at  which  they  advanced,  and  the  disposi- 
tions which  were  made,  that  they  were  proceeding  against 
the  enemy. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  mighty  host  reached  a  level 
moor,  or  heath,  near  Linlithgow,  where  they  encamped 
for  the  night,  but  received  orders  to  sleep  in  their  armour, 
and  to  hold  themselves  in  instant  readiness.  To  use  the 
striking  language  of  Hemingford,  whose  information  re- 
garding the  Scottish  war  was  evidently  derived  from  eye- 
witnesses, if  not  from  actual  observation : — 

"Each  soldier  slept  upon  the  ground,  and  used  none  other 
pillow  than  his  shield;  each  horseman  had  his  horse, 
bridled  and  armed,  beside  him;  and  the  horses  themselves 
tasted  nothing  but  cold  iron,  champing  their  steel  bits, 
for  want  of  better  fodder." 

In  the  midst  of  his  army  lay  the  king  himself,  having 
no  better  couch  than  his  meanest  soldier,  and  sleeping  on 
the  ground  in  full  armour,  whilst  his  single  attendant,  a 
page,  held  his  war  horse.  The  boy,  however,  had  either 
sunk  into  slumber,  or  been  careless,  for  Edward  was 
awakened  at  midnight  by  a  volent  stroke  upon  his  side, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  horse  in  changing  its 
position.  Those  nearest  him  cried  out  that  the  king  was 
wounded ;  and  this,  in  the  confusion  of  the  night,  was 
Boon  raised  into  a  shout  that  the  enemy  were  upon  them, 
so  that  they  hastily  stood  up  in  their  defence;  but  the 
alarm  subsided  on  the  occasion  becoming  known  to  tlie 
troops,  and  they  betook  themselves  to  rest.  Edward's 
wound  was  found  to  be  of  a  serious  description,  but  when 
morning  broke,  he  insisted  on  mounting  his  horse,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  army  to  march. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

MAECH  OF  THE  ENGLISH  ARMT — BATTLE  OF  FALKIEK — TEEACHERT 
OP  OOMYN — ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  BATTLE  BY  ENGLISH  AND  SCOT- 
TISH WRITEES, 

Day  was  breaking  as  the  army  of  England  moved  onward 
to  Linlithgow,  in  one  long  and  variegated  column.  To 
those  whose  local  situation  enabled  them  to  see  this 
glittering  array,  the  spectacle  must  have  been  fearfully  in- 
teresting. Since  the  days  of  the  Romans,  the  present  army 
was  perhaps  the  largest  that  had  trod  the  soil  of  Scotland. 
The  crusaders,  about  this  period,  had  introduced  many 
alterations  into  Europe ;  and  the  chivalrous  King  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  no  inapt  scholar  in  the  military  art,  had, 
during  his  residence  in  Palestine,  and  his  various  expedi- 
tions to  France,  neglected  no  opportunity  of  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  every  invention  that  came  under  his 
notice.  His  army,  therefore,  might  justly  be  considered 
as  the  most  perfect  in  discipline,  equipment,  and  feudal 
splendour,  that  Christendom  at  the  time  could  boast  of. 
As  it  approached,  it  seemed  to  lengthen — the  interminable 
array  issuing,  as  it  were,  from  some  inexhaustible  source 
on  the  verge  of  the  horizon ;  its  glittering  mazes,  occasion- 
ally appearing,  and  disappearing,  among  the  inequalities 
of  the  road,  might  be  aptly  compared  to  the  undulating 
movements  of  one  of  those  enormous  serpents,  that  figure 
in  the  pages  of  romance,  some  of  whose  coils  are  at  times 
seen,  while  its  extremities  are  concealed,  amid  the  darkness 
of  the  den  from  which  it  is  represented  as  issuing  forth. 
!Most  of  the  inhabitants,  who  ventured  from  their  hiding- 
places,  to  peep  at  the  unwelcome  intruders,  fled  upon  their 
approach. 

The  confused  hum  of  this  living  mass  increased  as  it 
advanced,  till  the  deserted  walls  of  Linlithgow  resounded 
to  the  braying  of  clarions,  the  thunder  of  kettle-drums, 
and  the  prancing  of  war-steeds  in  flowing  caparisons, 
bestrode  by  warriors  mailed  to  the  teeth,  having  long 
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two-handed  swords,  depending  from  their  girdles,  while 
their  right  hands  held  lances,  and  their  left  supported 
shields,  painted  with  the  various  devices  of  their  families. 

Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  the  Constable  of  England,  led 
the  first  division.  The  second  was  under  the  command  of 
Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  next  appeared  in  this 
portentous  march,  attended  by  thirty-nine  banners;  for 
this  haughty  ecclesiastic  spared  no  expense  to  render  his 
retinue  as  magnificent  as  possible.  In  the  third  division, 
under  the  command  of  Edward,  besides  the  royal  standard, 
there  waved  the  sacred  banner  of  St  John  of  Beverley, 
those  of  St  George,  St  Edmund,  and  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  also  the  ominous  standard  of  Henry  III. ; 
by  the  unfurling  of  wliich  the  army  were  apprised  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  enemy,  and  the  certainty  of  an  approaching 
battle.  This  gorgeous  emblem  of  war  was  never  displayed 
except  to  announce  a  positive  intention  to  fight;  it  was 
formed  of  red  satin,  bearing  a  dragon,  embroidered  in 
gold,  having  sapphire  eyes,  and  the  tongue  ingeniously 
contrived  to  seem  continually  moving.  In  an  encamp- 
ment, this  ensign  was  placed  near  the  royal  tent,  on  the 
right  of  the  other  standards.  It  was  intended  to  be  ex- 
pressive of  destruction  to  the  enemy,  and  of  safety  to  the 
weary  and  wounded  among  the  conquerors. 

The  immense  multitude  of  Welsh,  collected  by  Edward, 
as  being  better  acf[uainted  with  mountain  warfare,  were 
dispersed  among  the  various  divisions  of  the  forces.  Being 
mostly  arclicrs,  and  clothed  in  white  tunics,  they  were 
easily  distinguished  from  the  other  troops. 

Tradition  asserts,  that  this  grand  army  took  a  whole 
day  to  deploy  through  the  town  of  Linlithgow.  This 
perhaps  may  be  true,  respecting  the  parties  escorting  the 
heavy  war-engines,  the  sutlers  attending  the  camp,  and 
other  stragglers,  but  the  advanced  guard  of  the  English 
came  in  sight  of  the  Scottish  outposts  early  in  the  day. 
The  latter  occupied  the  ridge  of  a  hill ;  and  as  the  EngUsh 
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marched  up  to  attack  them,  a  thick  mist  intervened,  and 
on  reaching  the  summit,  the  enemy  had  disappeared. 

As  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  and  the  mists  of  night 
still  hung  densely  over  the  neighbouring  eminences,  the 
king,  on  gaining  the  height,  commanded  his  tent  to  be 
pitched,  and  it  being  the  Feast  of  St  Magdalen,  ordered 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  celebrate  mass  for  the  day.  In 
the  midst  of  the  service  the  sun  arose,  and  as  the  curtain 
of  mist  was  withdrawn,  its  rays  glanced  upon  the  steel 
phalanx  of  the  Scots,  drawn  up  on  the  side  of  a  small  hill, 
where  they  were  busily  engaged  in  arranging  their  lines 
and  preparing  for  battle. 

The  Scottish  army  did  not  amount  to  the  third  part  of 
the  force  of  the  English — their  numbers  not  exceeding 
thirty  thousand ;  and  Wallace,  who  dreaded  this  great  dis- 
parity, and  knew  how  much  Edward  was  likely  to  suffer 
by  the  protraction  of  the  war,  and  the  want  of  provisions, 
at  first  thought  of  a  retreat,  and  hastened  to  lead  off  his 
soldiers,  but  he  soon  found  that  the  English  were  too  near 
to  admit  of  this  being  accomplished  without  certain  dis- 
truction,  and  he  therefore  proceeded  to  draw  up  his  army, 
so  as  to  avail  himself  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  to 
sustain  the  attack  of  the  English.     Between   the  two 
armies  lay  a  pretty  extensive  valley,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  covered  by  a  marsh ;  and  already  they  were  so  near 
to  each  other,  that  the  Scottish  leaders  were  observed 
marshalling  their  host,  and  Edward  had  full  leisure  to 
examine  the  disposition  adopted  by  Wallace.     The  main 
force  of  this  intrepid  leader  lay  in  his  infantry,  who  were 
lightly  armed,  and  fought  with  long  spears,  besides  short 
daggers  and  battle-axes,  which  were  used  in  close  battle, 
and  slung  at  the  girdle.     Upon  these  troops,  which  had 
been  trained  by  Wallace  under  his  own  eye,  in  almost 
daily  war,  he  had  full  dependence ;  and  the  mode  in  which 
he  arranged  them  was  remarkable.     They  were  divided 
into  four  circular  masses,  called  in  the  military  language 
of  the  period,  schiltrons — a  disposition  which  we  fiud  to 
have  been  used  by  Harold,  King  of  England,  in  the  battle 
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of  Stamford  Bridge,  and  which  was  admirably  calculated 
to  resist  the  shock  of  heavy  cavalry.  In  these  circles  stood 
the  spearmen  with  their  spears,  turned  outward  so  as  to 
present  a  serried  front  to  the  enemy  on  every  side,  to  break 
which  was  exceedingly  difficult.  Between  circle  and  circle, 
the  intermediate  space  was  occupied  by  the  Scottish 
archers;  and  in  the  rear  was  drawn  up  their  cavalry, 
amounting  to  about  a  thousand  heavy  armed  horse,  in 
which  were  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch,  and  most  of  the 
nobles  who  had  joined  Wallace.  The  archers,  chiefly 
yeomen  from  the  forests  of  Ettrick  and  Selkirk,  were  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  brother  to  the 
High  Steward. 

Edward,  on  seeing  those  arrangements  for  battle,  hesi- 
tated to  lead  his  army  forward  to  the  attack,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  pitch  their  tents,  and  allow  the  soldiers 
and  the  horses  time  for  rest  and  refreshment.  This  was 
opposed  by  his  officers  as  being  unsafe,  there  being  nothing 
but  a  small  rivulet  between  the  two  armies.  "What  then 
would  you  advise?"  asked  the  king.  "An  immediate  ad- 
vance," was  the  reply;  "the  field  and  the  victory  will  be 
ours."  "On,  then,"  replied  the  kiug;  "I oppose  not  your 
wishes,  and  may  the  Holy  Trinity  be  our  help!"  The  Earl 
Marshal  of  England,  acordingly,  along  with  the  Earls  of 
Lincoln  and  Hereford,  to  whom  the  leading  of  the  first 
division  was  entrusted,  instantly  advanced  against  the 
enemy.  They  were  ignorant,  however,  of  the  extensive 
morass,  which  stretched  along  the  front  of  the  Scottisli 
position,  and  in  reaching  it,  were  obliged  to  make  a  con- 
siderable circuit  to  the  west,  to  get  rid  of  the  obstacle. 
This  retarded  their  attack.  In  the  meantime  the  second 
division,  under  the  command  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
which  presented  a  glorious  and  war-like  appearance, 
advanced.  Twenty-six  banners  or  standards,  belonging 
to  his  own  principality,  and  the  pennons  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  knights,  who  formed  his  ordinary  personal  suite, 
floated  over  the  forest  of  spears,  and  glanced  gorgeously  in 
the  sun.     Anthony  Beck,  however,  who  had  been  trained 
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to  war,  was  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  as  he 
advanced  in  firm  array,  declined  his  columns  obliquely  to 
the  east,  so  as  to  avoid  the  marsh.  Knowing  the  danger 
of  too  precipitate  an  attack,  he  commanded  his  men  to  hold 
back,  till  the  third  division  under  the  king  came  up  to 
support  them.  In  this  he  was  opposed  by  Ralph  Basset  of 
Drayton,  who  bade  him  to  stick  to  his  mass.  "It  becomes 
not  a  churchman,"  said  the  blunt  soldier,  "to  teach  the 
barons  of  England  their  lessons  in  the  field ;  employ  thy- 
self, lord  bishop,  in  thine  own  calling."  "On,  then,"  said 
Beck;  "set  on  in  your  own  way;  we  are  all  soldiers  to-day, 
and  bound  to  do  our  duty,  and  say  the  mass,  with  swords 
in  our  hands."  Saying  this,  he  immediately  charged  the 
first  circle  of  the  Scottish  infantry,  whilst  the  Earl  Mar- 
shal, having  turned  the  marsh,  attacked  the  second  circle, 
and  the  king  himself  advancing  with  the  third  division, 
the  battle  became  general.  Wallace's  anxiety  to  avoid  a 
battle  had  in  all  probability  arisen  from  his  having  little 
dependence  on  the  fidelity  of  the  heavy  armed  cavalry, 
commanded  by  those  nobles  who  hated  and  feared  him ; 
and  the  event  showed  how  just  were  his  suspicions,  for  at 
this  moment,  when  their  services  in  charging  the  English 
archers  might  have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Scottish  horse  shamelessly  rode  off  the 
field,  "without  a  blow  given  or  taken,"  (to  use  the  strong 
language  of  Hemingford,)  and  Wallace  and  his  infantry 
were  left  alone.  The  baseness  of  this  desertion  seems  to 
have  excited  even  the  indignation  of  the  enemy,  who 
branded  them  as  false  cowards,  to  fly  at  the  sight  of  the 
banner  of  England. 

Wallace,  however,  who  did  not  appear  as  if  the  deser- 
tion of  the  cavalry  was  altogether  unexpected,  encouraged 
his  soldiers,  reminding  them  that  now  the  honour  and 
liberty  of  their  country  depended  upon  their  own  firmness, 
and  assuming,  as  he  was  often  wont  in  battle,  a  tone  of 
pleasantry,  bade  them  dance  as  well  as  they  were  able,  for 
he  had  done  his  part  in  bringing  them  to  the  ring.  The 
great  superiority  of  the  English  cavalry  now  appeared  in 
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their  attack  upon  the  Scottish  bowmen,  "who  occupied  the 
space  between  the  circles,  and  who,  in  point  of  strength 
and  stature,  are  commemorated  by  the  historians  of  both 
countries,  as  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  army.  It  was 
indeed  almost  impossible  that,  with  their  inferior  numbers, 
light  armour,  and  exposed  situation,  they  could  repel  the 
charge  of  seven  thousand  horse,  composed  of  the  bravest 
and  best  troops  in  the  world ;  yet  none  of  the  foresters  of 
Ettrick  and  Selkirk  quitted  the  field ;  all  were  slain  fighting 
on  the  ground  where  they  first  stood,  bravely  defending 
themselves  with  their  short  daggers,  against  the  steel-clad 
chivahy  of  England  and  Gascony,  and  extorting  the 
admiration  of  their  opponents  by  their  uncommon  gal- 
lantry, and  the  strength  and  beauty  of  their  persons. 
Amongst  these  bowmen  were  slain  Sir  John  Stewart, 
of  Bonkill,  and  about  twenty  other  knights  who  com- 
manded them;  nor  does  it  appear  that  of  the  archers 
themselves  a  single  man  escaped.  Still,  however,  the  four 
circles  of  the  Scottish  spearmen  remained  unbroken — 
"Standing  up,"  to  use  the  picturesque  expression  of  an 
old  English  historian,  "as  strong  as  a  castle  walled  with 
stone,  with  their  spears  point  over  point,  so  thick  and 
close  together  that  it  was  fearful  to  behold ;  and  the  array 
seemed  so  impenetrable,  that  it  was  commonly  said  no 
living  men  could  pierce  through  them,  though  you  mus- 
tered the  bravest  in  England,  from  Berwick  to  Kent." 
But  Edward  now  brought  up  his  reserve  of  archers  and 
slingers,  who  showered  their  arrows  upon  them,  with 
volleys  of  stones,  which  covered  the  ground  where  they 
stood,  and  slew  and  wounded  multitudes  of  Scottish 
spearmen,  whose  light  armour  was  ill  fitted  to  resist  the 
strength  of  the  English  bow.  Against  this  dreadful 
weapon  of  attack  there  was  no  defence  ;  the  circles 
offered  a  fair  and  certain  mark  to  the  enemy,  whilst 
they  themselves  were  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Scottish 
spear,  and  Wallace's  own  bowmen  had  been  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  cavalry. 

As  the  columns  of  the  English  bowmen  slowly  advanced, 
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their  showers  of  arrows,  discharged  from  a  lesser  distance 
and  with  a  more  level  aim,  became  more  deadly  and  into- 
lerable. It  was  now,  when  he  saw  his  friends  and 
soldiers  falling  thickly  around  him,  that  Wallace  felt, 
with  the  deepest  indignation  and  anguish,  the  treachery 
of  Comyn  and  the  other  nobles.  They,  by  one  vigorous 
charge  upon  the  English  archers,  might  have  restored 
the  day.  Sixteen  years  after  this,  at  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  a  body  of  five  hundred  horse  broke  and 
routed  a  more  numerous  body  of  English  archers,  and 
a  thousand  heavy  armed  cavalry  could  have  found  httle 
difiiculty  in  performing  the  same  manoeuvre  at  Falkirk; 
but  the  Scottish  horse  had  fled,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  English  standard;  and  the 
fatal  phalanxes  of  the  bowmen,  coming  nearer  and  nearer, 
made  such  havoc  in  Wallace's  schiltrons,  that  the  whole 
of  the  first  or  exterior  rank  were  struck  down  and  slain. 
The  English  cavalry  now  charged  through  the  wide  gaps 
which  were  made  by  their  fall,  and  having  once  broken 
into  the  centre,  made  a  dreadful  slaughter.  Macduff, 
along  with  his  vassals  from  Fife,  was  slain,  and  with  him 
fell  Sir  John  Graham  of  Dundafi",  a  leader  of  tried  cou- 
rage and  experience,  who  was  much  beloved,  and  deeply 
lamented  by  Wallace.  It  was  now  evident  that  the 
battle  was  completely  lost,  and  nothing  but  retreat  could 
save  the  relics  of  his  army  from  entire  destruction.  The 
Scottish  leader  accordingly  exerted  himself  to  keep  to- 
gether the  broken  remains  of  his  circles,  and  retiring 
slowly  upon  Callander  wood,  was  able  to  defend  his  rear, 
till  he  gained  that  extensive  forest,  into  which  the  English 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  follow  him.  Sir  Brian  de 
Jaye,  however.  Master  of  the  Scottish  Templars,  disdained 
such  caution,  and  paid  for  it  by  his  life;  for,  becoming 
swamped  in  a  miry  ford  in  Callander  wood,  the  weight  of 
his  barbed  horse  and  steel  armour  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  extricate  himself;  and  Wallace's  men,  turning 
round,  "slew  him,"  says  Langtoft,  "in  a  wood  called 
Kalenters."     He  was  the  only  man  of  note  who  fell  that 
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day  on  the  English  side.  Indeed,  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  battle  was  fought,  it  is  evident  that  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  Edward  must  have  been  very  trifling. 
That  of  Wallace,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  great,  and 
may  be  estimated,  at  the  lowest  computation,  to  have 
amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men. 

Respecting  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  there  appears  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion  among  the  English  and  Scottish  historians. 
For  the  following  remarks  we  are  indebted  to  an  acute 
modern  author,  who  appears  calmly  to  have  investigated 
the  subject: — According  to  the  Scottish  authors,  the 
envy  of  the  nobles  towards  Wallace,  and  the  dissensions 
incident  thereto,  were  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  occasion 
of  the  disaster.  The  Scottish  army,  say  they,  consisted 
of  three  divisions  of  ten  thousand  men  each,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  Comyn,  Lord  of  Badenoch,  chief  of 
the  powerful  clan  of  that  name ;  Sir  John  Stewart,  bro- 
ther to  the  Lord  of  Bute,  who,  in  addition  to  his  own 
tenantry,  headed  those  of  his  absent  brother;  and  Sir 
William  Wallace — three  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the 
country,  the  two  former  from  their  birth  and  influence, 
the  latter  from  the  great  fame  acquired  by  his  military 
achievements.  On  the  brink  of  the  engagement,  an  im- 
prudent and  unfortunate  disagreement  arose  among  the 
leaders.  Stewart  insisted  upon  taking  command  of  the 
army,  being,  as  he  conceived,  entitled  to  that  honour,  as 
the  representative  of  his  brother,  who  was  Lord  High 
Steward  of  Scotland;  Comyn  claiming  it  in  his  own  right, 
on  account  of  high  birth,  and  near  relationship  to  the 
crown ;  and  Wallace,  as  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  refused 
to  admit  the  pretensions  of  either  to  a  command  which 
he,  as  representative  of  their  absent  sovereign,  conceived 
himself  every  way  entitled  to,  even  though  he  had  not 
earned  that  honour  by  former  services.  Stewart,  in  the 
heat  of  the  altercation,  is  said  to  have  upbraided  Wallace 
with  the  lowness  of  his  birth,  and  charged  him  with  en- 
croaching on  the  rights  of  the  nobility,  which  reminded 
him,  he  said,  of  the  owl  in  the  fable,  who,  having  bor- 
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rowed  a  feather  from  one  bird,  and  a  feather  from  another, 
became  vain  of  his  plumage,  and  endeavoured  to  lord  it 
over  his  betters.     "The  apphcation  is  not  diflEtcult,"  con- 
tinued he;  "for,  if  every  nobleman  in  Scotland  -were  to 
claim  his  part  of  those  vassals  which  now  follow  your 
banner,  your  own  personal  retainers  would  make  but  a 
sorry  appearance  in  support  of  your  high-flown  preten- 
sions."    Wallace  heard,  with  stern  composure,  those  ill- 
timed  remarks  of  the  haughty  chieftain.     "I  am  not 
ignorant,"  said  he,  "of  the  source  whence  this  insulting 
language  has  proceeded;  and  since  you,  my  lord,  conde- 
scend to  utter  their  sentiments,  you  may  be  also  induced 
to  imitate  their  example ;  and  even  this,  (glancing  a  look 
of  indignation  at  Comyn,)  I  am  not  altogether  unprepared 
for.     Your  fable  of  the  owl  is  not  quite  applicable  ;  for  I 
have  always  showed  myself  in  the  face  of  day,  asserting 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  my  country,  while  some 
others,  like  owls,  courted  concealment,  and  were  too  much 
afraid  of  losing  their   roosts  to  leave  them  for  such  a 
cause.     As  to  my  followers,  I  wish  no  man  to  follow  me 
who  is  not  sound  at  the  heart  in  the  cause  of  his  country ; 
and  either  at  the  head  or  in  the  ranks  of  these,  I  will 
always  consider  it  my  glory  to  be  found.     In  the  mean- 
time, till  it  appear  who  are  entitled  to  that  character,  I 
will  make  an  alteration  in  my  position."      Having  thus 
spoken,  he  removed  those  under  his  command  to  a  strong 
position  on  the  face  of  a  hill  immediately  behind. 

Edward,  as  if  aware  of  the  feud  that  thus  existed  in 
the  Scottish  camp,  and  though  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  his  late  accident,  ordered  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  Con- 
stable of  England,  to  advance  with  a  body  of  thirty 
thousand  men  to  attack  the  division  under  Comyn;  who, 
on  seeing  them  approach,  turned  his  banners,  and  marched 
off  the  field,  leaving  Stewart  and  his  Brandanes  (as  the 
inhabitants  of  Bute  were  then  called),  and  the  archers  of 
Selkirk,  his  immediate  vassals,  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of 
the  charge.  They  sustained  it  with  the  firmest  resolution ; 
but   the   great  mass  of  assailants  against  whom  they 
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were  engaged  left  them  little  chance  of  success.     Stewart, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  battle,  while  giving  orders  to  a 
body  of  archers,   was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  slain. 
His  followers,  however,  far  from  being  discouraged  by  the 
loss  of  their  chief,  continued  the  conflict  with  the  greatest 
bravery,     Macduff,   with  a  great  part  of  his  retainers, 
were  cut  off,  in  their  endeavours  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of 
the  day,  yet  numbers  forced  their  way  through  the  ranks 
of  the  English  and  joined  the  division  under  Wallace. 
This  was  observed  by  Edward,  who,  impatient  at  the  re- 
sistance he  had  already  met  with,  ordered  Robert  Bruce 
and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  advance  with  the  forces 
under  their  command.     While  Wallace  was  engaged  in 
securing  the  retreat  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen,  Bruce 
made  a  circuit  round  the  hill,  which  he  occupied,  and 
gaining  the  ascent,  obliged  him  to  quit  his  position,  and 
endeavour  to  force  his  way  tlirough  the  enemy  beneath. 
The  charge  of  this  fresh  body  of  Scots,  composed  of  the 
stoutest  and  best  disciplined  warriors  in  the  country,  was 
but  ill-sustained  by  the  division  they  attacked,  which,, 
giving  way  before  their  impetuous  descent,  was  thrown 
into  confusion ;  and  Wallace,  availing  himself  of  their  dis- 
order, directed  his  troops  to  cross  the  Carron,  and  occupy 
a  post  which  commanded  the  ford.     In  the  meantime, 
with  a  small  but  choice  body  of  his  friends,  he  kept  in  the 
rear,  and  continued  to  charge  and  repulse  those  that  were 
most  forward  in  the  pursuit.     In  one  of  these  efforts,  Wal- 
lace advanced  alone  from  the  midst  of  his  little  band,  and, 
with  a  single  blow,  slew  Sir  Brian  le  Jaye,  a  knight  tem- 
plar, of  high  mihtary  renown,  who  had  shown  himself 
most  active  in  harassing  the  retreating  Scots.     This  action 
rendered  the  others  more  cautious  in  their  approaches. 
Sir  John  Graham,  however,  giving  way  to  a  gallant  but 
imprudent  ardour,  advanced  too  far  amongst  the  enemy, 
where  he  was  surrounded  and  slain,  and  Wallace,  after 
repeated  endeavours  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  friend, 
rejoined  his  followers.     This  he  effected  with  great  diffi- 
culty, from  the  influx  of  the  tide,  and  the  weakness  of  hia 
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horse,  which  is  said  to  have  been  so  worn  out  with  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  and  the  wounds  it  had  received,  that 
the  noble  animal  expired  as  soon  as  it  had  placed  its  master 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  pursuers.  By  the  attention  of  his 
trusty  follower,  Kerle,  who  stood  an  anxious  spectator  of 
the  danger  of  his  chief,  Wallace  was  furnished  with  a 
fresh  horse,  and  the  two  friends,  as  they  moved  slowly 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  were  gazing  with  silent  and 
sorrowful  interest  on  the  scene  of  carnage  they  had  left, 
when  Bruce,  from  the  opposite  bank,  having  recognised 
the  guardian,  raised  his  voice,  and  requested  an  interview. 
This  was  readily  granted,  and  the  warriors  approached  each 
other  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  a  place  narrow, 
deep  and  rocky.  When  on  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
Wallace  waved  his  hand  to  repress  the  curiosity  of  his 
followers,  while  he  eyed  his  misled  countryman  with  stern 
but  dignified  composure.  Bruce  felt  awed  by  the  majestic 
deportment  and  appearance  of  the  patriot,  and  his  voice, 
though  loud,  became  tremulous  as  he  thus  addressed  him : 

"I  am  surprised,  Sir  William,  that  you  should  entertain 
thoughts,  as  it  is  believed  you  do,  of  attaining  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland ;  and  that,  with  this  chimerical  object  in  view, 
you  should  thus  continue  to  expose  yourself  to  so  many 
dangers.  It  is  not  easy,  you  find,  to  resist  the  King  of 
England,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  princes  in  the  world ; 
and  were  you  even  successful  in  your  attempts,  are  you  so 
vain  as  to  imagine  that  the  Scots  will  ever  suifer  you  to  be 
their  king?" 

The  guardian  did  not  allow  him  to  say  more,  but  replied : — 
"No,  my  thoughts  never  soared  so  high,  nor  do  I  intend 
to  usurp  a  crown,  I  very  well  know  my  birth  can  give  me 
no  right  to,  and  my  services  can  never  merit.  I  only  mean 
to  deliver  my  country  from  oppression  and  slavery,  and  to 
support  a  just  cause,  which  you  have  abandoned.  You, 
my  lord,  whose  right  may  entitle  you  to  be  king,  ought  to 
protect  the  kingdom ;  it  is  because  you  do  it  not  that  I 
must  and  will,  while  I  breathe,  endeavour  the  defence  of 
that  country  I  was  born  to  serve,  and  for  which,  if  Provi- 
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dence  will  have  it  so,  to  die.  As  for* you,  who  in  place  of 
exerting  your  talents  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  in  your 
country's  favour,  choose  rather  to  live  a  slave,  if  with 
safety  to  your  life  and  fortune,  than  free,  with  the  hazard 
of  losing  the  latter,  you  may  remain  in  possession  of  what 
you  so  much  value,  while  the  hollow  praises  of  our  enemies 
may  blind  you  to  the  enormity  of  your  conduct;  but 
remember,  my  lord,  they  whom  you  are  thus  aiding  to 
bind  the  yoke  of  slavery  on  the  necks  of  your  countrymen, 
will  not  long  consider  that  conduct  praiseworthy  in  you, 
which  they  would  condemn  as  infamous  in  themselves,  and 
if  they  are  successful  in  rivetting  our  chains,  you  will  find 
your  reward  in  the  well-earned  contempt  of  the  oppressor. 
Pau.se,  therefore,  and  reflect ;  if  you  have  but  the  heart  to 
claim  the  crown,  you  may  win  it  with  glory,  and  wear  it 
with  justice.  I  can  do  neither ;  but  what  I  can,  I  will — 
live  and  die  a  free  born  man." 

These  generous  sentiments,  uttered  in  a  clear,  manly, 
and  determined  tone  of  voice,  came  home  to  the  heart  of 
Bruce,  with  all  the  sternness  of  deserved  reproof;  and  he 
was  about  to  reply,  when  the  ringing  of  harness,  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  helmets,  overtopped 
the  ridge  of  a  neighbouring  hillock,  and  made  it  prudent 
to  break  off  the  conference. 

Such  are  the  particulars  of  this  memorable  battle,  as 
related,  with  some  trifling  variations,  by  most,  if  not  by 
all,  our  old  Scottish  historians.  As  modern  commentators, 
however,  consider  themselves  justified  in  denying  some  of 
the  material  points — particularly  the  feud  among  the 
leaders — the  presence  of  Bruce  in  the  engagement — and 
consequently  his  conference  with  Wallace — we  shall,  iu 
this  place,  devote  a  few  pages  to  their  consideration. 

These  objections  are  chiefly  founded  on  the  authority  of 
Ilemingford  and  Trevit,  two  English  monks,  who  are  said 
to  have  had  their  information  from  eye-witnesses.  This 
may  be  all  true ;  but  when  we  find  one  of  them  (Ileming- 
ford) asserting  that  "./{/<'.'/  thousand  Scots  ivere  slain  in  ths 
battle,  mavy  drowned^  three  hundred  thousand  foot  taknn 
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prisoners^  besides  a  thousand  horse,''^  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  the  possibility  of  the  eye-witnesses  being  so  much 
occupied  in  counting  their  killed  and  captured  enemies, 
that  matters  of  such  comparatively  trifling  importance 
may  not  have  had  the  requisite  share  of  their  attention. 
Lord  Hailes,  however,  lends  the  weight  of  his  highly 
respectable  name,  in  support  of  those  who  deny  the  truth 
of  this  portion  of  our  national  annals,  and  thus  expresses 
himself  on  the  points  in  question: — "It  would  be  tedious 
and  unprofitable  to  recite  all  that  has  been  said  on  this 
subject  by  our  own  writers,  from  Fordun  to  Abercrombie, 
how  Wallace,  Stewart,  and  Comyn,  quarrelled  on  the 
punctilio  of  leading  the  van  of  an  army  which  stood  on  the 
defensive;  how  Stewart  compared  Wallace  to  an  owl, 
with  borrowed  feathers;  how  the  Scottish  leaders,  busied 
in  this  frivolous  altercation,  had  no  leisure  to  form  their 
array;  how  Comyn  traitorously  withdrew  with  ten  thou- 
sand men;  how  Wallace,  from  resentment,  followed  his 
example;  how,  by  such  disastrous  incidents,  the  Scottish 
army  was  enfeebled,  and  Stewart  and  his  party  abandoned 
to  destruction.  Our  histories  abound  in  trash  of  this  kind. 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  our  writers  who  has  not  pro- 
duced an  invective  against  Comyn,  or  an  apology  for 
Wallace,  or  a  lamentation  for  the  deserted  Stewart. 
What  dissensions  may  have  prevailed  among  the  Scottish 
commanders  it  is  impossible  to  know.  It  appears  not  to 
me  that  their  dissensions  had  any  influence  on  their  con- 
duct in  the  day  of  battle.  The  truth  seems  to  be  this: — 
The  English  cavalry  greatly  exceeded  the  Scotch  in  num- 
bers— were  infinitely  better  equipped,  and  more  adroit. 
The  Scottish  cavalry  were  intimidated  and  fled — had  they 
remained  in  the  field  they  might  have  preserved  their 
honour,  but  never  could  have  turned  the  chance  of  that 
day.  It  was  natural,  however,  for  such  of  their  party  as 
survived  the  engagement  to  impute  the  disaster  to  the 
defection  of  the  cavalry — national  pride  would  ascribe 
their  flight  to  treachery  rather  than  to  pusillanimity.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  Comyn  commanded  the  cavalry; 
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hence,  a  report  may  have  spread,  that  Comyn  betrayed  his 
country;  the  report  has  been  embellished  by  each  suc- 
cessive relation.  AVhen  men  are  seized  with  a  panic,  their 
commander  must,  of  necessity,  or  ivill,  from  prudence, 
accompany  them  in  their  flight.  Earl  Warenne  fled  with 
his  army  from  StirUng  to  Berwick,  yet  Edward  did  not 
punish  him  as  a  traitor  or  a  coward. 

"Tlie  tale  of  Comyn's  treachery,  and  Wallace's  ill-timed 
resentment,  may  have  gained  credit,  because  it  is  a  pretty 
tale,  and  not  improbable  in  itself;  but  it  always  amazes 
me  that  the  story  of  the  congress  of  Bruce  and  Wallace, 
after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  should  have  gained  credit.  I 
lay  aside  the  full  evidence  which  we  now  possess,  'that 
Bruce  was  not  at  that  time  of  the  English  party,  nor  pre- 
sent at  the  battle' — for  it  must  be  admitted,  that  our  his- 
torians knew  nothing  of  those  circumstances,  which  de- 
monstrate the  impossibility  of  the  congress — but  the  wonder 
is,  that  men  of  sound  judgment  should  not  have  seen  the 
absurdity  of  a  long  conversation,  between  the  commander 
of  a  flying  army,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  victorious 
army.  When  Fordun  told  the  story,  he  placed  '  a  narrow 
but  inaccessible  glen'  between  the  speakers.  Later  historians 
have  substituted  the  river  Carron  in  place  of  an  inaccessi- 
ble glen ;  and  they  make  Bruce  and  Wallace  talk  across 
the  river,  like  two  young  declaimers  from  the  pulpits  in  a 
school  of  rhetoric." 

With  all  due  deference  to  his  lordship,  we  conceive  that 
the  strength  of  his  flrst  objection  lies  chiefly  in  adhering  too 
literally  to  the  words  leading  the  van,  made  use  of  by  some 
of  oiu:  old  writers;  others  who  mention  the  quarrel,  do 
not  so  express  themselves.  Now,  we  do  not  see  anything 
so  improbable  in  a  discussion  arising  among  these  chiefs, 
who  considered  themselves  as  independent  of  each  other, 
about  who  should  have  the  supreme  command  in  directing 
the  operations  of  the  day,  which,  we  presume,  is  all  that 
is  to  be  understood  in  this  instance,  by  '■'■leading  the  van.'' 
The  obvious  advantage  of  having  a  commander-in-chief, 
on  so  momentous  an  occasion,  could  not  have  escaped  the 
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merest  tyro  in  military  tactics;  and  that  no  person  was 
appointed  to  this  office,  even  his  lordship  does  not  deny. 
That  "Wallace,  from  past  services,  as  well  as  from  being 
guardian  of  the  kingdom,  had  reason  to  consider  himself 
entitled  to  this  distinction,  cannot  be  disputed,  and  it  is 
not  likely,  from  the  talents  and  foresight  he  had  displayed 
on  former  occasions,  that  he  would  have  come  to  the  field 
against  so  powerful  and  so  experienced  an  adversary,  with- 
out having  previously  formed  some  plan  for  conducting  the 
operations  of  the  day,  so  as  to  counteract  the  great  supe- 
riority of  force  which  the  English  monarch  had  brought 
into  the  field.  The  thwarting  of  his  plans,  by  the  envy  and 
hauteur  of  his  colleagues,  affords  a  plain  and  obvious  solution 
of  his  conduct ;  and  his  resignation  of  the  Guardianship, 
after  the  battle  (which  his  lordship  does  not  deny),  very 
strongly  corroborates  the  account  given  by  our  Scottish 
historians,  of  the  treatment  which  he  received  on  the  field ; 
and  this  treatment  must  have  been  attended  with  circum- 
stances which  convinced  him  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
his  being  able  to  direct  the  resources  of  the  country  to 
advantage.  Strong  indeed  must  have  been  the  reasons 
which  induced  this  brave,  intrepid,  and  prudent  pilot,  to 
relinquish  the  helm  of  affairs  at  so  critical  a  juncture. 
That  an  unfortunate  animosity  existed,  we  have  the  most 
ample  testimony ;  and  though  his  Lordship  conceives  it  to 
have  been  so  very  trifling  in  its  nature,  as  not  to  influence 
the  parties  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  yet  we  have 
respectable  and  incontrovertible  evidence  that  it  not  only 
did  so,  but  was  the  ijrincipal,  if  not  the  sole  cause,  of  the 
disasters  which  overwhelmed  the  country.  Wynton  thus 
expresses  himself  on  the  occasion : — 

"  For  dyspyt  and  great  in-wy 
The  Cuniyns  Kyn  all  halyly 
Fyrst  left  tlie  Feld  ;  and,  as  behowyd 
Syne  Willame  Walayis  liym  remowyd; 
For  he  persawycd  gret  nialys 
Agayne  hym  scharpyd  mony  wys." 


And  again, 


"  Before  than  couth  na  man  say, 
Na  nevyr  wes  sene  befor  that  day, 
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So  hale  wencust  the  Scottis  men; 
Na  it  had  nousht  fallen  then, 
Had  nought  Falshed  and  Inwy 
Devysyd  theme  sa'  syndryly." 

Here  there  is  no  national  pride  interfering,  to  conceal 
the  extent  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  Scots;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising his  lordship  should  conceive  that  any  one  would 
think  it  necessary  to  invent  what  he  calls  a  pretty  tale  for 
the  purpose  of  soothing  the  national  feelings.  Thirty 
thousand  Scots,  we  presume,  may  be  defeated  by  ninety 
or  a  hundred  thousand  English,  without  being  very  much 
disgraced  by  the  affair;  whereas  the  English  authorities 
may  have  been  silent  on  circumstances  which  tended  to 
diminish  the  glory  of  their  victory,  even  had  they  come  to 
their  knowledge. 

That  Comyn  commanded  the  cavalry  is  merely  a  con- 
jecture of  his  lordship ;  but  allowing  it  to  have  been  the 
case,  we  conceive  there  is  a  material  difference  between  a 
leader  joining  in  the  general  flight  of  his  army,  and  one 
riding  off  with  part  of  the  forces,  and  leaving  the  rest  to 
stand  the  brunt  of  the  engagement.  If  Warenne  had 
acted  so,  we  presume  he  would  either  have  been  punished 
as  a  traitor,  or  cashiered  as  a  coward.  That  Comyn  was 
afterwards  elected  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom, 
affords  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  having  acted  cor- 
rectly. He  was  at  the  head  of  the  otly  entire  body  of 
troops  in  the  country,  and  his  faction  unbroken,  of  course 
there  would  be  no  opposition  to  his  election.  And  the 
wonder  is,  cousidering  the  ambition  of  the  man,  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  he  was  not  appointed  sole 
regent,  in  place  of  sharing  a  divided  authority  (as  will  be 
seen  in  the  scijuel)  witli  one  who  was  his  inferior  in  birth, 
talents,  and  influence. 

We  cannot  see  any  great  improbability  of  the  "  congress" 
(as  his  lordship  calls  it)  having  taken  place  in  the  manner 
do9,crihcd,  j)rovided  that  Bruce  v: ax  present.  Wallace  had 
already  secured  his  troops  from  immediate  pursuit.  Bruce 
might  think  it  a  favourable  opportunity  to  palliate  his  con- 
duct at  Irvine;  and  Wallace,  who  was  seldom  afi'aid  to 
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come  in  juxta-position  with  any  one,  might  have  been 
easily  induced  to  stand  when  he  hailed  him.  His  lordship's 
objection  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  length  of  the  conversa- 
tion. Now,  if  any  one  will  peruse  it,  even  in  the  most 
verbose  of  our  historians,  he  will  find  that  it  could  not 
have  occupied  a  "long  conversation,"  or,  at  least,  so  long 
as  to  afford  anything  like  a  plausible  objection  to  its  occur- 
rence. As  to  Fordun  having  placed  a  narrow^  inaccessible 
glen  between  the  parties,  it  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
credibility  of  the  account.  Few  glens  are  to  be  found  in 
Scotland  without  a  river  or  stream  of  some  description  run- 
ning through  them ;  and,  in  speaking  of  any  of  these,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  one  person  to  allude  to  the  glen, 
and  another  to  the  river  or  stream  so  connected  with  it. 

That  all  our  ancient  authors  should  agree  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Bruce  being  present  at  the  battle  is  very 
singular,  provided  he  was  not  there.  How  they  should  all 
be  in  this  state  of  ignorance  is  rather  unaccountable, 
considering  the  facility  they  had  of  informing  themselves, 
as  some  of  them  must  have  written  from  authority,  if  not 
of  eye-witnesses,  at  least  of  those  who  derived  their  ac- 
counts from  such.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Bruce, 
who  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  monarch 
of  great  political  sagacity,  would  have  allowed  a  tale,  so 
likely  to  injure  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  subjects,  to  get 
into  general  circulation ;  while  the  contrary  statement,  if 
true,  would  have  tended  to  exalt  him  in  their  estimation. 
There  appear  so  many  irreconcileable  circumstances  in- 
volved in  the  belief  of  this  opinion,  that  we  feel  much 
inclined  to  suspect  some  httle  discrepancy  in  the  evidence 
to  which  his  lordship  so  confidently  alludes,  more  particu- 
larly as  Wynton,  whose  authority  is  highly  appreciated 
by  all  writers,  is  so  very  pointed  in  asserting  the  presence 
of  Bruce  in  the  English  army.     The  words  are: — 

"Bot  yhit  thelele  Scottis  men. 
That  in  that  feld  ware  feychtand  them, 
To-gydder  stwd  sa  I'ernily, 
Strykand  before  theme  manlykly, 
Swa  tliat  nane  thare  thyrl  thame  mycht, 
Bot  Robert  the  Brows  than  wyth  a  slycht 
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(He  thare  wes  with  this  Kyng  Edwart, 

Set  lie  our  Kyng  wes  eftyrwart,) 

Wyth  Schyre  Anton  the  Bek,  a  wyly  man, 

Of  Durame  Byschape  he  wes  than 

Abowt  ane  hill  a  well  fere  way 

Out  of  that  Stowre  than  prikydt  thay ; 

Behynd  bakkis  alsa  fast, 

Thare  thai  come  on,  and  layid  on  fast, 

Swa  made  thai  the  Dyscumfytowre." 

Here  our  author,  not  satisfied  with,  stating  that  "Robert 
the  Brows"  was  with  "Kyng  Edwart,"  but,  in  order  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  person,  and  guard  against  his 
being  confounded  with  the  elder  Bruce,  or  any  other  of 
the  same  name,  he  expressly  says ; — 

"Set  he  our  kyng  wes  eftyrwart." 

If  Bruce  was  at  this  time  on  the  side  of  the  patriots, 
as  his  lordship  says,  it  is  singular  that  he  did  not  appear 
among  them  on  this  eventful  day,  in  a  manner  becoming 
his  birth,  talents,  and  great  territorial  influence.  AVhen 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  party  had  collected  their  followers 
for  a  grand  national  struggle,  Bruce  is  represented  as 
employed  in  guarding,  what  his  lordship,  for  the  sake  of 
effect,  calls  the  "important  castle  of  Ayr,"  which  it 
seems  in  those  days,  '•'•Icept  the  communication  open  with 
Galloway,  Argyllshire,  and  the  Ji'/es."  Had  the  possession 
of  this  "important  castle"  been  of  any  use  to  an  army 
stationed  between  Linlithgow  and  Falkirk,  it  certainly 
could  have  been  defended  by  a  person  of  less  consequence 
than  Bruce,  whose  military  talents  and  numerous  vassals 
would  have  been  of  infinitely  greater  service  in  the  field. 
When  Wallace  was  straining  every  nerve  to  collect  the 
strength  of  the  country  to  oppose  the  formidable  invaders, 
and  with  his  utmost  efforts  could  not  muster  more  than 
30,000  soldiers,  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  would  have 
failed  to  summon  to  the  standard  of  liberty  a  baron  of 
such  influence  as  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  if  he  thought  there 
were  a  chance  of  the  summons  being  obeyed? 

Though  his  lordship  asserts  that  Bruce  had  deserted 
the  cause  of  Edward,  yet  he  does  not  attempt  to  show 
that  any   communication   took  place  between  him  ami 
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the  Scottish  army;  nor  by  what  authority  he  assumed 
the  defence  of  the  castle  of  Ayr,  which  was  a  fortress 
at  that  time  belonging  to  the  crown.  If  Hemingford, 
on  whose  authority  his  lordship  chiefly  relies,  could  have 
gone  so  egregiously  astray  from  everything  like  proba- 
bility in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  casualties  of  the 
battle,  we  may,  without  injustice,  receive  his  testimony 
on  this,  or  on  any  other  subject,  with  suspicion;  parti- 
cularly when  it  goes  to  contradict  historians  of  acknow- 
ledged veracity,  who  had  opportunities  of  being  at  least 
equally  well  informed  on  the  subject  as  himself.  It  has 
been  advanced  by  the  learned  annalist,  in  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  Hemingford's  statement,  that  lands  and 
castles  belonging  to  Bruce  were  plundered  and  taken  by 
the  English  army.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  if  these 
lands  and  castles  had  been  exempt  from  the  general  out- 
rage, it  would  have  proved  that  Bruce  Avas  in  the  interest 
of  England;  and  the  Guardian  and  barons  of  Scotland 
would  thereby  have  stood  convicted  of  the  unparalleled 
folly  of  allowing  lands  to  be  occupied  and  castles  to  be 
held  in  the  very  centre  of  the  country,  by  the  open  and 
declared  partizan  of  their  enemy.  That  the  title  of  Bruce 
to  his  Scottish  estates  was  in  abeyance,  and  his  castles 
garrisoned  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  of  Scotland, 
is  the  most  probable  state  of  the  affair.  When  the  half- 
famished  soldiers  of  Edward,  therefore,  pillaged  the  lands, 
and  attacked  the  castles  of  Bruce,  they  did  what  their 
king,  under  such  circumstances,  neither  could  nor  would 
restrain,  whether  his  vassal  had  renounced  his  allegiance 
or  not.  This  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  there- 
fore, can  afford  no  evidence  whatever  of  Bruce  being  at 
the  time  "in  arms  against  England." 

These  observations  the  writer  has  thought  it  expedient 
to  make,  in  support  of  the  relation  given  of  the  battle  of 
Falkirk  by  the  ancient  historians  of  Scotland.  As  the 
talents,  however,  which  Lord  Ilailes  has  displayed  in  his 
researches  into  Scottish  history,  are  held  by  the  public  in 
high,  and,  in  many  instances,  deserved  estimation,  and 
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though  it  is  with  reluctance  that  we  differ  from  one  whose 
opinions  in  general  are  entitled  to  credit,  yet,  as  we  find 
him,  in  this  instance,  at  variance  with  most  of  our  ancient 
Scottish  authorities,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to 
endeavour  to  lay  both  sides  of  the  question  fairly  before 
the  reader,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  form  his  own 
opinion  of  the  matter. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

WALLACE  BETEEATS  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OP  FALKIRK — THE  SCOTS 
BURN  STIRLING  AND  PERTH  —  EDWARD  IS  COMPELLED  TO 
RETREAT — WALLACE  RESIGNS  THE  OFFICE  OF  GOVERNOR. 

After  so  signal  a  defeat  as  Wallace  had  met  with  at 
Falkirk,  his  retreat  from  the  field  of  battle  may  justly  be 
considered  as  a  masterpiece  of  generalship.  The  English 
forces  had  suffered  comparatively  little  in  the  engagement ; 
and  the  powerful  bodies  of  horse  at  Edward's  disposal 
afforded  him  ample  means  of  following  up  his  victory  by 
cutting  off"  the  retiring  army  of  the  Guardian.  It  is 
therefore  truly  astonishing  that  so  large  a  body  of  the 
Scots,  though  deserted  by  their  own  cavalry,  should  have 
been  allowed  to  escape  in  presence  of  a  force  so  powerful, 
so  well  appointed,  and  commanded  by  one  of  the  first 
generals  of  the  age;  and  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  the  intrepid  conduct  of  AVallace  was  such 
as  awed  them  from  the  attempt. 

According  to  the  Minstrel,  the  Guardian,  after  with- 
drawing his  troops  to  a  place  of  safety,  returned  to  the 
field,  accompanied  by  JNIalcolin,  Earl  of  Lennox,  Kamsay 
of  Auchterhouse,  Sir  Richard  Lundin,  Wallace  of  Riccar- 
ton.  Sir  Crystell  Seaton,  and  a  number  of  their  followers, 
to  search  for  the  body  of  Sir  John  Graham,  the  EngUsh 
having  retired  to  Linlithgow. 

Since  the  young  knight  of  Dundaff  had  joined  the 
standard  of  our  hero,  they  had  continued  as  brothers,  and 
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Wallace  used  to  call  him  his  "  right  hand."  The  regret 
which  he  felt  at  his  death  was,  no  doubt,  deepened  by 
.the  reflection,  that  his  gallant  and  accomplished  friend 
might,  without  dishonour,  have  absented  himself  from  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  on  account  of  the  wounds  he^had  so 
recently  received  at  the  affair  of  Blackironside,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  indefatigable  exertions  and  desire  to  aid  the 
great  cause  for  which  he  had  so  nobly  perished.  The  dis- 
tress of  Wallace,  on  finding  the  dead  body,  is  thus  feelingly 
depicted  by  the  Minstrel : — ■ 

"  Amang  the  dead  men  sekand  the  worthiast, 
The  cross  of  Graym,  for  quham  he  munied  mast, 
Quhen  thai  him  fand,  and  gad  Wallace  him  saw, 
He  lychtyt  down,  and  hynt  him  fra  thaim  aw 
In  armyss  vp;  behaldand  liis  paiU  face. 
He  kyssyt  him,  and  cryt  full  oft,  'Allace! 
My  best  brothir  in  warld  that  euir  I  had! 
My  afald  freynd,  quhen  I  was  hardest  stad ! 
My  hop,  my  heill,  thow  was  in  maist  honour! 
My  faith,  my  help,  my  strenthiast  in  stour : 
In  the  was  wyt,  freodom  and  hardinos ; 
In  the  was  treuth,  m.anheid,  and  nobilnes ; 
In  the  was  rewU,  in  the  was  gouernans; 
In  the  was  wertu  with  outyn  warians; 
In  the  lawte,  in  the  was  gret  larprnas ; 
In  the  gentrice,  in  the  was  steadfestnas. 
Thow  was  gret  causs  of  wynnyng  off  Scotland ; 
Thocht  I  began,  and  tuk  the  weron  hand, 
I  wow  to  God,  that  has  the  warld  in  wauld 
Thi  dede  sail  be  to  Sotheroun  full  dcr  sauld. 
Martyr  thow  art  for  Scotlandis  rycht  and  me; 
I  sail  the  wenge,  or  ellis  tharfor  de.' 
Was  na  man  thar  fra  wepyng  mycht  him  rafreyn 
For  loss  of  him,  quhen  thai  hard  Wallace  plein, 
Thai  carj-it  him  witli  worschip  and  dolour 
In  the  Fawkyrk  graithit  him  in  sepultour." 

In  this  monody  we  have  the  true  portrait  of  an  ac- 
complished warrior  and  a  gentleman — and  the  rare  and 
shining  virtues  which  are  thus  said  to  have  been  united 
iu  this  illustrious  individual  have  never  been  denied  or 
depreciated  by  the  most  fastidious  of  critics;  while  all 
our  historians  bear  uniform  testimony  to  the  correctness 
of  the  character. 

Having  seen  the  remains  of  his  associate  interred  in  the 
churchyard  of  Falkirk,  Wallace  rejoined  his  followers, 
where  he  might  meditate  upon  some  deed  of  daring,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  death  of  Graham  and  so  many  of 
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bis  faithful  followers.  Having  called  the  leaders  of  his 
army  to  a  council  of  war,  it  was  speedily  determined  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  English  camp,  while  Edward 
and  his  army  were  reposing  after  their  fatigues,  unsus- 
picious of  the  Scots  after  their  recent  defeat.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution,  he  selected  a  sufficient  number 
of  his  strongest  and  most  courageous  soldiers,  to  whom 
he  shortly  explained  his  intentions,  and  exhorted  them  to 
firmness  in  their  revenge  upon  the  army  for  the  loss  of 
their  companions.  They  set  off  on  their  march,  using 
every  precaution  to  avoid  discovery ;  but  this  was  unne- 
cessary, and  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  English 
camp  about  midnight,  without  meeting  with  any  inter- 
ruption. They  instantly  broke  in  upon  their  drowsy  foes ; 
and,  after  killing  a  great  number,  and  spreading  alarm 
through  the  whole  army,  effected  their  retreat  without 
losing  a  single  man.  Edward  was  greatly  incensed  at 
this  daring  attack  from  a  foe  he  considered  completely 
discomfited,  and,  determined  upon  exterminating  these 
resolute  enemies,  he  ordered  a  close  pvirsuit ;  but  his 
nimble  adversaries  retreated  to  Stirling,  which,  being 
unable  to  maintain,  they  set  it  on  fire  in  several  places; 
and  Edward,  on  entering  it,  found  it  reduced  to  ashes, 
80  that  the  enemy  was  again  brought  to  a  state  of  famine ; 
the  Scots  had  also  wasted  and  plundered  the  adjacent 
country,  so  that  the  English  could  find  food  for  neither 
man  nor  beast.  The  convent  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Stirling,  a  noble  and  extensive  building  of  stone,  had 
escaped  the  flames;  and  here  the  king,  who  still  suffered 
from  the  stroke  of  his  horse,  remained  for  fifteen  days, 
during  which  time  he  was  in  daily  expectations  of 
his  long-looked-for  fleet,  but  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. 

Meanwhile  he  sent  a  division  of  his  army  across  the 
Forth,  into  Clackmannanshire  and  Monteith,  which,  after 
ravaging  the  country,  and  plundering  the  villages,  ad- 
vanced in  its  destructive  progress  through  Fife,  in  revenge, 
no  doubt,  for  the  gallant  stand  the  inhabitants  of  that 
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district  had  made  at  Falkirk  under  Macduff,  their  late 
and  unfortunate  chief.  Another  division  entered  St  An- 
drews, which  they  found  in  the  same  condition  as  Stirling 
— deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  reduced  to  ashes — in 
the  words  of  Hardynge,  it  was  "clene  brent." 

During  these  incursions  of  the  enemy,  the  prudent 
measures  of  "Wallace  enabled  the  Scots  more  effectually 
to  embarrass  their  movements.  While  he  with  his  brave 
soldiers  continued  to  surprise  the  foe,  by  breaking  into 
their  camp  when  least  expected,  the  other  leaders  were 
engaged  in  preventing  supplies  from  reaching  the  famish- 
ing English.  Edward  at  last  became  apprehensive  of 
advancing  too  far  into  the  wild  regions  of  the  north,  and 
he  now  prudently  directed  his  march  towards  the  more 
fruitful  neighbourhood  of  Perth.  But  here  also  his 
unwearied  and  restless  enemy  continued  to  assail  those 
parts  of  the  army  that  appeared  most  vulnerable ;  and  at 
last  by  stratagem,  having  cut  off  a  part  from  the  main 
body  of  the  English,  by  breaking  down  the  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Tay,  he  cut  them  to  pieces.  The  English 
army  was  still  too  numerous  for  the  Scots  to  risk  a  general 
engagement;  and  as  they  were  not  able  to  retain  the 
town,  the  patriot  burghers  of  Perth  consented  to  sacrifice 
it  by  burning  their  houses,  and  destroying  their  property 
with  their  own  hands,  rather  than  that  they  should  afford 
shelter  or  support  to  their  invaders. 

Edward  now  felt,  to  his  unspeakable  mortification,  that 
unless  his  supplies  arrived  within  a  few  days,  to  maintain 
his  army  in  the  enemy's  country  was  impossible.  At  the 
very  moment  when  he  had  triumphed  over  his  enemy,  he 
saw  the  fruits  of  his  victory  about  to  be  wrested  from  him. 
The  whole  extent  of  Stirlingshire,  Monteith,  Clack- 
mannan, Fife,  and  the  country  as  far  as  Perth,  were  re- 
duced almost  to  a  desert;  and  having  in  vain  waited  for 
some  intelligence  of  his  fleet,  till  symptoms  of  disaffection 
again  began  to  evince  themselves  amongst  his  barons  and 
his  starving  troops,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  issue 
orders  for  a  retreat.     Calling  in,  therefore,  his  scattered 
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divisions,  they  returned  to  Stirli'ng,  where  he  left  a  garrison 
with  promises  of  speedy  supplies,  and  with  the  main 
force  of  his  army,  fell  back  upon  Abercorn,  near  Queens- 
ferry,  where  he  entertained  a  last  hope  of  receiving  in- 
telligence of  his  ships,  or  procuring  supplies  at  least  from 
some  individual  vessels,  which  he  trusted  might  have  been 
able  to  beat  up  the  Forth  against  the  contrary  winds.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  finally  disappointed.  He  then 
marched  to  Glasgow,  and  through  the  district  of  Clydes- 
dale, by  Bothwell  to  Lanark,  from  which  he  proceeded 
towards  the  strong  castle  of  Ayr,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
younger  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  who,  during  the  last 
campaign,  remained  neutral,  as  already  noticed,  shutting 
himself  up  in  his  own  territories,  and  refusing  to  join  either 
the  party  of  Wallace  or  of  Edward.  This  baron  knew  the 
King  of  England  well  enough  to  be  aware  that  he  was  not 
of  a  disposition  to  excuse  such  vacillating  conduct ;  and, 
indeed,  the  principal  object  in  directing  his  march  upon 
Ayr  seems  to  have  been  to  waste  the  territory  of  Bruce. 
This  powerful  baron,  therefore,  dreading  the  resentment 
which  he  had  provoked,  set  fire  to  his  castle  of  Ayr,  and 
retired  to  the  fastnesses  of  Galloway. 

Edward,  after  a  hard  struggle  against  the  famine 
which  now  grievously  afliicted  his  troops,  was  compelled 
to  retreat  through  Aunandale  to  Carlisle.  In  his  progress 
through  Annandale,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  strong 
castle  of  Lochmaben,  which,  after  a  short  resistance,  the 
garrison  yielded  upon  favourable  terms.  Thus  were  the 
fruits  of  the  bloody  and  decisive  battle  of  Falkirk  plucked 
from  the  hands  of  Edward,  by  famine  and .  distress,  at  the 
moment  he  expected  to  secure  them;  and  after  leading 
against  Scotland  the  most  numerous  and  best  appointed 
army  which  had  perliaps  ever  invaded  it,  and  defeating  his 
enemies  with  great  slaughter,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
while  still  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  was  unsubdued, 
and  even  when  that  part  Avhich  was  wasted,  and  which  he 
had  overrun,  was  only  waiting  for  his  absence  to  rise  into 
a  revolt  against  him. 
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Thus  we  have  seen,  that,  although  defeated  in  a  san- 
guinary battle,  Wallace  had  cause  for  satisfaction,  and  the 
peojile  of  Scotland  for  gratitude,  in  watching  the  result  of 
that  plan  of  operations  which  they  had  followed  by  the 
advice  of  their  governor.  Their  devotedness  in  wasting 
the  country,  and  sacrificing  their  individual  comforts  and 
personal  property  to  the  great  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  had  compelled  the  relentless  enemy  to  retreat  at 
the  very  moment  when  victory  seemed  to  lay  the  country 
at  his  feet,  and  expose  it  to  indiscriminate  subjugation ; 
and  he  became  sensible  of  that  great  truth,  which,  amid 
their  insatiate  lust  of  dominion,  and  their  reckless  con- 
tempt of  human  life,  ought  to  be  written  "with  sharp 
pens  and  bloody  ink,"  upon  the  selfish  bosom  of  every 
conqueror,  that  superior  numerical  force  may  for  a  time 
overwhelm  or  break  the  spirit  of  a  brave  people,  but  that, 
if  animated  by  a  sincere  love  of  liberty,  and  national  inde- 
pendence, and  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  cause, 
such  a  people  can  never  be  subdued.  Edward  had  also 
learned  that  the  noble  achievements  of  Wallace  had  not 
only  become  a  theme  for  the  troubadours  of  France,  but 
also  the  subject  of  conversation  and  applause  in  all  the 
courts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  To  a  prince  who  had 
not  only  distinguished  himself,  by  his  warlike  exploits  in 
the  Holy  Land,  but  had  also  in  a  tournament  held  at 
Calais  baffled  and  disgraced  the  most  renowned  of  the 
chivalry  of  France,  the  plaudits  so  liberally  bestowed  upon 
a  rival  so  far  beneath  him  in  rank,  was  peculiarly  morti- 
fying, the  more  so  as  he  was  aware  they  were  deserved, 
and  excited  in  him  the  most  inveterate  hostility  towards 
the  nation  thus  rescued  from  his  thraldom. 

Upon  arriving  at  Carlisle,  the  Earls  of  Norfolk  and 
Hereford  left  the  English  array  to  return  home,  under  the 
pretence  that  their  men  and  horses  were  worn  out  with 
the  expedition,  but  in  reality  because  they  were  incensed 
at  the  king  for  a  breach  of  faith.  Edward,  when  at  Loch- 
raaben,  had,  without  consulting  them  or  their  brother 
nobles,  disposed  of  the  island  of  Arran  to  Thomas  Bisset, 
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a  Scottish  adventurer,  who  having  invaded  and  seized  it 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  pretended  that  he 
had  undertaken  the  enterprise  for  the  King  of  England- 
This  gift  was  made  in  complete  violation  of  a  solemn  pro- 
mise, that,  without  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  would 
adopt  no  new  measures.  He,  however,  held  a  parliament 
in  Carlisle,  in  which,  as  a  reward  for  their  services  in  the 
late  campaign,  he  bestowed  upon  his  barons  and  chief 
leaders  many  of  the  estates  of  the  Scottish  nobihty,  which 
he  declared  forfeited  on  account  of  their  rebellion.  This, 
-  however,  was  rather  an  extraordinary  proceeding ;  for  Ed- 
r  ward  and  his  army  knew  well,  that  at  this  moment  he  did 
'  not  possess  a  foot  of  land  in  Scotland,  which  with  any  con- 
fidence he  could  call  his  own,  and  the  barons  to  whom  these 
grants  were  made,  were  perfectly  aware  that  to  be  available 
they  must  win  them  by  the  sword.  We  are  not  to  be  sur- 
prised, then,  at  the  expression  of  Hemingford,  a  contempo- 
rary English  historian,  that  the  wide  districts  which  he  now 
assigned  to  his  earls  and  barons  were  grants  in  hope,  not 
in  possession.  But  Edward  found  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  allay  the  discontent  which  prevailed  amongst  the 
nobility ;  for  they  complained  loudly  of  having  sustained,  in 
the  late  campaign,  the  most  grievous  loss,  both  in  men  and 
horses;  they  were  jealous  of  the  perpetual  deceit  and 
evasion  with  which  Edward  treated  their  demands  for  the 
corroboration  of  the  great  charter,  and  the  charter  of  the 
forests;  and  they  began  to  fear  that  with  so  obstinate  an 
enemy  as  the  Scots,  the  king's  wars  would  be  as  intermi- 
nable as  his  ambition  was  unbounded. 

Edward  proceeded  from  Carlisle  to  Durham,  where  be 
had  not  remained  many  days  before  messengers  arrived 
with  tlie  intelligence  that  the  Scots  were  again  in  arms; 
upon  which,  with  an  ardour  and  resolution  which  would 
have  been  admirable  in  a  better  cause,  he  marched  rapidly 
back  to  Tynemouth,  and  from  thence  to  Coldingham,  near 
Berwick.  His  troops,  however,  were  worn  out  by  famine 
and  distress,  a  great  proportion  of  his  barons  and  knights 
had  already  disbanded  their  vassals,  and  returned  to  their 
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homes;  and  to  recommence  the  campaign  at  this  late 
season,  with  the  exhausted  remains  of  his  army,  would 
have  been  incurring  the  greatest  risk,  and  leading  almost 
to  certain  discomfiture.  He  contented  himself,  therefore, 
with  issuing  writs  for  the  assembling  of  a  new  army,  to 
chastise,  as  he  said,  the  obstinate  and  reiterated  rebellions 
of  the  Scots;  and  he  appointed  his  barons  to  meet  him  at 
Carlisle,  with  their  full  feudal  strength,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Day  of  Pentecost.  He  also  commanded  the  speedy  collec- 
tion of  the  money  granted  by  the  clergy  of  the  province 
of  York,  to  assist  him  in  his  war  with  Scotland.  Amongst 
the  barons  thus  summoned,  we  find  Patrick,  Earl  of 
March,  and  his  son,  Patrick  of  Dunbar,  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  Alexander  de  Baliol,  and 
Simon  Frazer — all  of  them  Scottish  nobles,  who  had 
abandoned,  in  wounded  pride  or  selfish  despondency,  the 
party  of  Wallace,  and  attached  themselves  for  the  time  to 
the  service  of  England. 

Edward  now  returned  homewards,  in  the  hope  of  being 
soon  able  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  enemies  for  the  mor- 
tification and  distress  they  had  caused  him.  He  was 
welcomed  on  his  progress  to  London;  for,  to  have  de- 
feated Wallace,  a  name  which  had  filled  England  with 
dismay,  was  considered  by  his  subjects  an  achievement 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  The  disasters  of  the 
campaign  were  entirely  forgotten,  and  bands  of  minstrels 
issued  from  the  different  towns  on  his  route  to  welcome 
the  conqueror  of  Falkirk.  The  citizens  of  London  decreed 
him  a  triumphal  procession,  in  honour  of  his  victory,  and 
the  different  corporations  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
richness  of  their  banners,  and  the  splendour  of  their 
emblematical  representations.  Stowe  thus  mentions  the 
affair;  and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  appearance  of  other 
processions  by  the  display  made  by  the  fishmongers  on 
this  joyous  occasion,  the  whole  must  have  exhibited  a 
mass  of  barbaric  magnificence  not  easily  to  be  surpassed. 

"The  citizens  of  London,  hearing  of  the  great  victory 
obtained  by  the  King  of  England  against  the  Scottis, 
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made  great  and  solemn  rejoicings  in  their  citie,  every 
one  according  to  their  craft,  especially  the  fishmongers, 
which,  with  solemn  procession,  passed  through  the  citie, 
having,  amongst  other  pageants  and  shows,  four  sturgeons 
gilted,  carried  on  four  horses ;  then  four  salmons  of  silver, 
on  four  horses;  and  after,  five-and  fortie  knights,  armed, 
riding  on  horses,  made  like  luces  of  the  sea;  and  then. 
Saint  Magnus,  with  a  thousand  horsemen.  This  they  did 
on  St  Magnus'  Day,  in  honour  of  the  king's  great  victory 
and  safe  return." 

If,  however,  the  result  of  this  last  campaign  rendered  it 
evident  to  Edward  that  much  was  still  to  be  achieved 
before  he  could  call  Scotland  his  own,  the  lesson  which  it 
afforded  to  Wallace  was  equally  mortifying  and  decisive ; 
it  convinced  him  that  the  prejudices  of  the  Scottish  nobi- 
lity against  his  elevation  to  the  supreme  power  in  the 
state  were  insuperable.     It  was  a  dignity  which,  if  we 
are  to  believe  an  ancient  historian,  he  did  not  himself 
desire.     He  found  it  impossible,  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess, to  lead  an  army  against  the  Iviug  of  England,  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  leaders  were  ready  to  desert 
him,  upon  the  slightest  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  or  to  betray 
him,  on  the  first  favourable  oj^portunity,  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.     The  feudal  fetters  of  that  system  which 
bound  the  armed  vassals  and  free  tenantry  to  follow  the 
banner  of  their  lord,  on  whatever  side  it  was  to  be  found, 
he  discovered  to  be  too  strong  for  even  his  iron  hand  to 
break  or  wrench  asunder;  and  the  selfish  principles  which 
had  hitherto  animated  a  great  part  of  the  Scottish  barons, 
leading  them  to  soil  the  liberty  of  their  country  for  the 
security  of  their  own  estates,  were,  as  it  appeared  to  liim, 
too  deeply  rooted    in   their  constitution  to  be  opposed 
with  any  ultimate  hope  of  success.     To  these  causes  of 
despondency  were  added  serious  fears  for  his  own  safety. 
A  strong  faction  of  the  nobles  had  been  formed  against 
him,  who  were  not  content  with  opposing  his  measures  for 
the  public  safety,  but,  animated  by  the  keenest  feehnga 
of  personal  injuries,   determined  to  complete  his  ruiu. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  all  that  we  know  of  the 
character  of  Wallace,  that,  during  his  exertions  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  from  Scotland,  he  had  used  the 
high  authority  committed  to  him  with  stern  and  unbending 
severity;  that  he  had  insulted  the  pride,  and  despised  the 
remonstrances,  and  not  uufrequently  inflicted  punishment 
and  imprisonment  upon  the  persons  of  the  higher  barons ; 
and  the  defeat  at  Falkirk,  the  assumption  of  the  office  of 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  alleged  abuses  of  which  he 
had  been  accused,  now  gave  his  enemies  a  handle  against 
liim,  which  he  knew  they  would  not  be  slow  to  use. 
Comyn  and  the  partisans  of  Stewart  were  loud  in  their 
expressions  of  disapprobation  against  him.  The  latter 
charged  him  openly  with  the  loss  of  the  battle,  by  his 
refusing  to  lend  any  assistance  to  Stewart,  the  late  chief, 
till  it  was  too  late ;  and  Comyn,  conscious  of  liis  own 
misconduct,^  in  order  to  supply  something  like  a  pretext 
for  having  deserted  his  countrymen  in  the  time  of  need, 
accused  Wallace  with  an  intention  of  usurping  the  sove- 
reign authority ;  and  even  Robert  Bruce  forgot  his  per- 
sonal animosity  to  Comyn,  and  united  with  his  rival  to 
put  the  governor  down;  declaring,  "that  it  was  more 
honourable  for  men  of  birth  to  serve  a  great  and  powerful 
monarch,  though  a  foreigner,  than  subject  themselves  to 
the  tyranny  of  an  upstart  of  yesterday."  It  was  therefore 
generally  asserted  that  a  resolution  had  been  taken  by  the 
nobiUty  to  bring  him  to  trial  for  high  treason,  on  the 
ground  of  his  having  usurped  the  chief  authority  in  the 
kingdom,  and  disposed  of  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
subjects,  without  the  consent  of  the  Estates;  and  he  was 
well  aware  that  his  great  popularity  with  the  body  of  the 
nation  would  avail  him  little,  if  the  nobles  were  to  be  his 
judges.  Influenced  by  such  motives,  he  embraced  the 
resolution  of  voluntarily  resigning  a  dignity,  which  he 
could  not  retain  with  advantage  to  the  country,  or  with 
safety  to  himself,  and  return  to  the  station  of  a  private 
knight;  and,  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  having 
assembled  his  friends,  and  invited  the  nobles  to  a  confer- 
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ence  at  the  Water  of  Forth,  he  solemnly  resigned  the  office 
of  governor,  declaring  that  he  would  rather  give  up  the 
management  of  the  state  to  whoever  chose  to  assume  it, 
than  remain  at  perpetual  variance  with  the  nobility,  and 
thus  occasion  the  destruction  of  the  faithful  commons  of 
his  country.  Wynton  thus  makes  mention  of  his  resig- 
nation : — 

"For  better  he  had  to  lyve  simply, 
Na  undyr  sic  dowt  iu  senyhowry; 
Na  the  lele  como-ivnys  of  Scotland 
He  wald  nocht  had  peryst  undyr  his  hand. 
He  rather  chose  to  spend  his  life 
In  simple  state,  than  gage  in  strife 
"With  lordly  power  and  barons  might. 
Who  held  liim  long  in  high  despite ; 
And  caused  his  brave  and  faithful  band 
Of  the  true  commons  of  the  land. 
To  perish  underneath  his  hand." 

There  is  one  reflection  upon  this  demission  of  the 
supreme  power  by  "Wallace  Avhich  necessarily  arises  in 
the  mind.  Our  hero  had  now  possessed  the  highest 
authority  in  the  state  for  two  years.  After  the  battle  of 
Stirhng,  at  the  time  of  his  great  invasion  of  England, 
and  previous  to  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  he  was  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  which,  had  he  been  personally  ambitious,  and 
willing,  by  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  nobility,  who  had 
given  him  ample  provocation,  to  have  raised  himself  into  per- 
petual power,  would  have  enabled  him  either  to  effect  his 
object,  or  at  least  to  engage  in  the  struggle  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  That  he  was  idolized  by  the  people 
is  certain:  he  was  not  only  the  bravest,  but  undoubtedly 
the  ablest  military  leader  in  Scotland ;  he  saw  the  country 
deserted  and  betrayed  by  the  nobility;  the  legitimate 
sovereign  a  captive,  and  unable,  if  he  had  been  free,  to 
defend  his  kingdom ;  whilst  the  hereditary  aspirants  to  the 
crown  had  united  themselves  to  England.  Under  such 
circumstances,  if  ever  the  personal  ambition  of  a  throne 
could  be  pronounced  a  noble  infirmity,  if  ever  there  was 
a  concurrence  of  events  which  could  justify  a  subject  in 
permitting  his  army  to  place  upon  his  head  a  crown  to 
which  he  had  no  hereditary  claim,  it  was  tlio  crisis  in 
which  Scotland  was  placed  in  1297.     But  Wallace  re- 
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sisted,  or  rather,  his  upright  and  patriotic  spirit  did  not 
feel  the  temptation.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
his  great  services  were  rewarded  even  by  the  common 
grant  of  an  estate,  or  tliat  he  ever  followed  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  times,  by  appropriating  to  his  followers 
or  to  himself  the  ample  territories  which  the  repeated 
treasons  of  their  proprietors  legitimately  placed  at  his 
disposal;  and  he  returned  into  the  ranks  of  private  life 
the  moment  that  he  discovered  his  elevation  was  not 
attended  with  any  benefit  to  his  country, — with  no  other 
possessions  or  honours  than  those  which  distinguished  him 
when  he  left  them — his  rank,  as  a  knight,  and  his  uncon- 
querable resolution  never  to  submit  to  a  foreign  power : 
true,  for  his  reward  he  had  obtained  the  hatred  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  gratitude  and  adoration  of  the  commons 
— the  first  of  these  he  despised,  the  other  he  respected. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Wallace  from  the  governorship 
of  the  kingdom,  the  body  of  the  Scottish  nobles  who  stiU 
determined  to  continue  the  struggle  against  the  domination 
of  England,  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  a  regency. 
John  Comyn,  Lord  of  Badenoch,  and  John  de  Souhs, 
were  elected  governors  of  Scotland ;  and  after  some  time 
Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  William  Lamber- 
ton.  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  were  associated  in  the  com- 
mand. The  Earl  of  Carrick  was  then  a  young  man  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  and  his  attempt  to  reconcile  the  dis- 
cordant elements  of  the  two  parties  was  in  all  probabihty 
suggested  by  Lamberton ;  but  the  coalition  was  unnatural, 
and  soon  fell  to  pieces ;  as  within  two  years  Bruce  had 
made  his  peace  with  Edward ;  and  in  several  engagements 
which  took  place  previous  to  the  final  subjugation  of  Scot- 
land, he  continued  faithful  to  the  EngUsh  party,  and  rose 
rapidly  in  the  confidence  of  Edward.  It  has  been  truly 
remarked  by  Lord  Hailes,  that  Bruce,  acting  as  a  brother 
guardian  with  Comyn,  in  the  name  of  Baliol,  is  a  histori- 
cal problem  of  difficult  solution.  Although  the  new 
regents  of  Scotland  appear  to  have  been  sincere  in  their 
opposition  to  England,  it  was  evident  that  the  renuncia- 
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tion  of  Wallace  had  a  fatal  and  paralysing  efifect  upon  the 
people; — his  being  compelled  to  give  up  the  dignity  of 
governor  amounted  almost  to  an  acknowledgment  that  he 
considered  the  cause  as  hopeless;  although  they  were 
aware  that  the  talents,  prowess,  and  patriotism  of  their 
late  governor  would  act  as  a  check  in  restraining  the  r* 
gency  from  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  country  to  their 
own  aggrandisement. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

CONDUCT  OF  WALLACE  AFTER  HIS  DEMISSION — VARIOUS  EXPLOITS 
— BALIOL  DEPOSED — NEGOTIATIONS  THEREANENT — EDWARD 
AGAIN  INVADES  SCOTLAND — SIEGE  OF  CAEBLAVEEOCK — OCCUR- 
RENCES DURING  THE  SIEGE. 

Immediately  after  the  demission  of  Wallace,  a  perplex- 
ing obscurity  involves  his  history.  The  evidence  of  con- 
temporary chroniclers,  and  the  hght  to  be  derived  from 
authentic  muniments,  are  ahke  lost  and  extinguished;  and 
till  we  arrive  at  his  death  in  1305,  the  interval,  which 
embraces  the  period  of  seven  years,  can  only  be  filled  up 
from  the  recoi'ds  of  ancient  historians.  One  of  the  earliest 
Scottish  chroniclers,  whose  honest  narrative  betrays  little 
disposition  to  indulge,  like  some  of  his  later  brethren  in 
the  romance  of  history,  thus  concludes  the  brief  account 
which  he  has  given  of  his  public  life.  "I  have  heard  it 
stated,"  says  lie,  "that  relations  of  his  worthy  and  cou- 
rageous exploits  have  been  drawn  up  at  great  length ;  and 
yet,  I  believe,  that  many  though  these  narratives  be,  they 
do  not  embrace  all  the  deeds  that  he  wrought  in  his  day 
— and  indeed,  he  who  would  undertake  to  recount  all  his 
'deeds  of  price,'  would  find  himself  engaged  in  the  com- 
jiosition  of  a  very  large  work;  as  for  myself,  I  have 
neither  leisure  nor  genius  enough  to  include  them  in  this 
chronicle."  That  the  worthy  Prior  of  Lochleven  did  not 
find  leisure  to  interweave  into  the  homely  but  veracious 
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body  of  his  chronicle  some  of  those  noble  "deeds  of  price," 
■which,  upon  his  authority,  we  may  be  certain,  were  per- 
formed by  Wallace,  must  be  matter  of  deep  regret  to 
every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  history  of  the  liberty 
of  an  ancient  people.  Wynton  lived  at  a  period  when  it 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  ascertain  their 
authenticity,  to  have  stript  them  of  the  brilliant  colours 
in  which  they  were  invested  by  the  credulity  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  to  have  transmitted  them  in  their  heroic 
simplicity  to  posterity.  Guided  by  such  an  author,  we 
should  then  have  been  able  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the 
history  of  this  remarkable  man,  after  his  voluntary  resig- 
nation of  the  supreme  power;  we  might  have  followed 
his  career,  when  he  relapsed  into  the  condition  of  a  private 
baron,  and  continued  (according  to  the  assertion  of  For- 
dun)  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  advice  to 
the  very  men  whose  jealousy  had  compelled  him  to  the 
demission  of  his  high  office;  or  we  might  have  travelled 
with  him  to  the.  court  of  France,  where  he  is  stated  by 
Fordun  to  have  risen  into  high  favour  with  the  French 
monarch,  and  to  have  increased  his  character  for  personal 
prowess  by  his  success  against  the  pirates,  who  then 
infested  the  seas,  and  were  the  terror  of  the  merchants 
of  Europe.  Since  Wynton  could  not  find  leisure  to 
enlighten  the  world  on  these  circumstances  of  the  life  of 
Wallace,  after  his  resignation,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
those  contemporary  historians  who  have  thought  proper 
to  do  so. 

The  judicious  orders  issued  by  Wallace,  previous  to  the 
late  invasion  of  the  English,  for  carrying  off  their  cattle 
and  other  stores,  to  places  of  security,  contributed  not 
only  to  their  safety,  but  also  to  the  disappointment  and 
distress  of  the  enemy.  On  the  retreat,  therefore,  of  the 
immense  army  of  Edward,  the  inhabitants  were  far  from 
being  that  wretched  and  dispirited  race  which  they  had 
appeared  after  the  siege  of  Berwick  and  the  battle  of  Dun- 
bar. Several  of  the  chieftains,  it  is  true,  had  renewed 
their  oaths  of  fidelity  to  Edward,  but  the  defection  from 
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the  glorious  cause  of  liberty  was  by  no  means  general. 
The  principal  places  of  strength,  with  the  exception  of 
the  castles  of  Stirling  and  Lochmaben,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Scots,  and  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Dumbarton, 
had  been  given  by  Wallace,  in  charge  of  Sir  John  Stewart, 
of  Rusky,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Monteith,  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  This 
individual  had  been  present  with  Wallace  in  many  situa- 
tions of  danger  and  difficulty,  in  which  he  generally  con- 
ducted himself  as  a  brave  patriot.  According  to  the 
IVlinstrel,  when  the  governor  bestowed  the  guardianship 
of  Dumbarton  upon  Monteith,  he  had  stipulated  for  the 
erection  of  a  small  house  for  himself  within  the  fortress, 
in  the  building  of  which  considerable  jirogress  had  been 
made,  when  the  English  army  entered  Scotland.  Some 
authors  allege,  that  the  reason  which  induced  Wallace  to 
make  choice  of  such  a  situation,  was  the  great  friendship 
which  existed  between  him  and  Monteith,  to  whose  so- 
ciety, they  say,  he  was  much  attached,  and  which,  by 
this  means,  he  would  have  a  better  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing. On  this  subject  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  for 
other  writers  assert,  that  although  Monteith  was  high  in 
the  confidence  of  Wallace,  which,  we  think,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  his  appointing  him  to  a  trust  of  such  im- 
portance— for,  besides  the  governorship  of  the  castle,  his 
situation  naturally  gave  him  the  command  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  district  of  Lennox — yet  it  is  conjec- 
tured, that  Wallace  had  other  motives  for  selecting  such 
a  place  of  retirement  than  the  mere  pleasure  of  enjoying 
the  society  of  a  friend,  however  valued  that  friend  might 
have  been.  The  hostility  which  lie  had  excited  in  the 
breast  of  Edward,  by  his  uncompromising  opposition  to 
his  power  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  by  his  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, gave  him  every  reason  to  dread  the  revenge  of  that 
imperious  prince;  while  the  vacillating  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  nobility,  joined  to  that  inextinguishable  hatred 
which  existed  against  him  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
most  powerful,  made  it  both  desii-able  and  prudent   u> 
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look  out  for  a  place,  where,  in  the  decline  of  life,  he 
might  be  secure  from  the  attempts  of  his  country's  enemies, 
as  well  as  the  treachery  of  his  own.  The  more  im.mediate 
cause,  however,  may  have  been  the  safety  of  his  surviving 
relations.  The  circumstance  of  so  many  of  them  having 
already  suffered  on  his  account,  would,  undoubtedly, 
make  him  consider  it  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  him  to  pro- 
vide for  those  that  remained.  These,  it  may  be  presumed, 
were  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  stipulate  for 
this  little  sanctuary,  and  not  an  overweening  anxiety  for 
the  society  of  Monteith.  His  selection  of  him,  however, 
for  this  important  charge,  shows  the  entire  confidence  in 
his  fidelity. 

With  regard  to  the  building  itself,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  Dumbarton,  and  are 
known  by  the  name  of  "Wallace's  Tower,"  it  has  been 
recorded,  that  on  one  occasion,  the  workmen  had  to 
desist  from  their  operations,  in  consequence  of  the  English 
having  taken  the  town,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  castle; 
they  were  not  allowed  to  retain  it  long,  as  the  ensuing 
night  they  were  dislodged  by  Wallace  and  a  portion  of 
the  garrison,  who  surprised  them  at  midnight,  and  drove 
them  out  with  great  slaughter.  The  skirmish  is  supposed 
■to  be  the  first  in  which  he  was  engaged  after  resigning  his 
office. 

•  Blind  Harry  relates  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  Wal- 
lace, who,  after  having  driven  the  English  out  of  Dum- 
barton, proceeded  towards  the  small  castle  of  Koseneath, 
about  ten  miles  distant,  which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy ; 
and  having  learned  that  a  marriage  was  to  take  place 
among  them  on  the  ensuing  day,  he  posted  his  men  in 
ambush  on  the  road  between  the  castle  and  the  church, 
situated  on  the  Gareloch,  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be 
performed.  The  cavalcade  approached,  accompanied  by 
most  of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  The  Scots,  at  the 
signal  being  given  by  our  hero,  burst  from  their  conceal- 
ment, and  having  with  little  difficulty  overpowered  their 
•astonished  adversaries,  they  put  them  to  the  sword,  and 
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having  taken  possession  of  the  castle,  they  found  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  provisions  of  all  kinds,  intended,  no  doubt, 
for  the  joyous  occasion. 

Edward,  in  the  meantime,  ha-ving  settled  his  court  in 
London,  and  aware  that  the  approach  of  winter  would 
render  the  conveyance  of  military  stores  almost  impracti- 
cable, lost  no  time  in  despatching  to  Stirling,  Lochmaben, 
and  the  fortresses  in  his  possession,  those  necessaries  of 
which  they  were  most  likely  to  be  in  want;  as  the  active 
and  persevering  character  of  the  enemy  he  had  to  contend 
with  made  him  apprehensive  that  they  would  avail  them- 
selves of  his  absence  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  to 
recover  those  fortresses  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Enghsh;  and  in  this  apprehension  he  was  not  mistaken, 
for  winter  had  scarcely  commenced  before  AVallace  and 
the  Scottish  regents  laid  siege  to,  and  recaptured,  several 
places  of  importance. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  allude  to  an  attempt  at  a  pacifica- 
tion between  the  King  of  England  and  the  Scots,  which 
some  time  previous  to  this  had  been  made  to  the  King  of 
France;  and  we  do  this  the  more  readily,  as  the  negotia- 
tions which  then  took  place  conduct  us  to  the  termination 
of  BalioFs  career — the  sovereign  for  whose  rights  Wallace 
had  struggled  so  valiantly — and  throw  a  strong  light  on 
the  character  of  Edward. 

John  Baliol,  whom  the  Scots  still  acknowledged  as  their 
lawful  monarch,  had  remained  a  prisoner  in  England 
since  1296.  On  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  between  the 
Ivings  of  England  and  France,  in  1297,  Philip  demanded 
the  liberation  of  Baliol,  as  his  ally,  from  the  Tower.  He 
required  also,  that  the  prelates,  barons,  kniglits,  and  other 
nobles,  along  with  the  towns  and  communities,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Scotland,  of  what  rank  and  condition  soever, 
should  be  included  in  the  truce,  and  that  not  only  Baliol 
but  all  the  other  Scottish  prisoners  should  be  liberated,  on 
the  delivery  of  hostages.  The  demands  were  made  by 
special  messengers,  sent  fur  the  purpose  by  Philip,  to  the 
King  of  England ;  and  it  is  probable  that  those  Scottish 
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barons  who  had  left  Edward,  on  his  embarkation  in 
Flanders,  and  repaired  to  the  court  of  France,  had  pre- 
vailed upon  Philip  to  be  thus  urgent  in  his  endeavours  to 
include  them  and  their  country  in  the  articles  of  pacifica- 
tion. Edward,  however,  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
allowing  the  truce  to  be  extended  to  the  Scots.  He  was 
highly  exasperated  against  them,  and  was  then  busy  in 
collecting  and  organising  an  army  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  their  country.  He  did  not,  at  first,  however, 
give  a  direct  refusal,  but  observed,  that  the  request  touch- 
ing the  king,  the  realm,  and  the  nobles  of  Scotland,  was 
so  new  and  foreign  to  the  other  articles  of  truce,  that  it 
would  require  his  most  serious  deliberation  before  he  could 
reply.  Immediately  after  this,  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
an  overwhelming  army  into  Scotland ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  that  he  found  leisure  to  send 
his  answer  to  Philip,  peremptorily  refusing  to  deliver  up 
Bahol,  or  to  include  the  Scottish  nobles  in  the  truce,  on 
the  ground,  that  at  the  same  time  when  the  articles  of 
truce  were  drawn  up,  Philip  did  not  consider  the  Scots  as 
his  allies,  nor  was  there  any  mention  of  Baliol  or  his  sub- 
jects at  the  time.  "If,"  said  Edward,  "any  alliance  ever 
existed  between  Baliol  and  the  French  king,  it  had  been 
dehberately  and  freely  renounced."  To  this  Philip  replied, 
"That,  as  far  the  King  of  Scots,  and  the  other  Scottish 
nobles  who  were  Edward's  prisoners,  were  concerned,  the 
renunciation  of  the  French  alliance  had  been  made  through 
the  influence  of  force  and  fear,  on  which  account  it  ought 
to  be  considered  of  no  avail ;  that  it  was  they  alone  whom 
he  considered  as  included  in  the  truce ;  and  if  any  Scottish 
nobles  had  afterwards,  of  their  own  free  will,  submitted  to 
Edward,  and  sworn  homage  to  him,  as  had  been  done  by 
the  Earls  of  Dunbar  and  Angus,  and  their  sons,  the  King 
of  France  would  not  interfere  in  that  matter." 

Edward,  however,  who,  at  the  time  he  made  this  reply, 
had  defeated  "Wallace  at  Falkirk,  and  dispersed  the  only 
army  which  stood  between  him  and  his  ambition,  continued 
firm,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Philip. 
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Tlie  mediation  of  the  pope  was'next  employed ;  and  at  the 
earnest  request  of  Boniface,  the  king  consented  to  deliver 
Baliol  from  his  imprisonment,  and  to  place  him  in  the 
hands  of  the  papal  legate,  the  Bishop  of  Vicenza.  "I  will 
send  him  to  the  pope,"  said  Edward,  "as  a  false  seducer  of 
the  people,  and  a  perjured  man."  Accordingly,  the  Con- 
stable of  Dover,  Sir  Robert  Burghersh,  conveyed  the  de- 
throned king,  with  his  goods  and  private  property,  to 
Whitsand  near  Calais.  Before  embarking,  his  trunks 
were  searched,  and  a  crown  of  gold,  the  Great  Seal  of 
Scotland,  many  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  Avith  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  were  found  in  them.  The  crown  was 
seized  by  Edward,  and  hung  up  in  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas 
the  Martyr;  the  Great  Seal  was  also  retained,  but  the 
money  was  permitted  to  remain  in  his  coffers.  On  meeting 
the  legate  at  Whitsand,  the  Constable  formally  delivered 
to  this  prelate  the  ex-king,  to  be  at  the  sole  disposal  of  the 
pope;  but  a  material  condition  was  added  in  the  proviso, 
"That  his  holiness  should  not  ordain  or  direct  anything  in 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  concerning  the  people  or  inhabi- 
tants, or  anything  appertaining  to  the  said  kingdom,  in 
behalf  of  John  Baliol  or  his  heirs."  Edward's  obsequious- 
ness to  the  Roman  See  even  went  farther,  for  he  conferred 
on  the  pope  the  power  of  disposing  of  Baliol's  estates  in 
England.  These  estates  were  many  and  extensive.  They 
were  situated  in  nine  different  counties,  and  gave  a  com- 
manding feudal  influence  to  their  possessor.  But  the  king 
had  no  intention  of  paying  anything  more  than  an  empty 
compliment  to  Boniface;  for  he  retained  the  whole  of 
Baliol's  lands  and  manors  in  his  own  hands,  and  some 
years  afterwards  bestowed  them  upon  his  nephew  John  of 
Bretagne.  The  dethroned  King  of  Scotland  was  conveyed 
by  the  messengers  of  the  pope  to  his  lands  and  castle  of 
P>ailleul,  in  France,  where  he  passed  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life  in  quiet  and  obscurity. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Wallace's  renunciation 
of  the  office  of  governor  conduced  as  much  as  anything 
else  to  the  liberation  of  Baliol ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
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crafty  usurper  conceived  the  measure  might  distract  the 
regency,  by  exciting  anew  the  jealous  competition  among 
the  former  claimants  of  the  crown.  But  if  such  were  his 
expectations  he  must  have  been  miserably  disappointed, 
on  learning  that  the  regents,  awed  no  doubt  by  the  watch- 
fulness and  influence  of  the  late  guardian,  continued  to  act 
in  concert,  and  had  even  raised  a  numerous  army,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  strong  castle  of  Stirling,  which  he  had 
been  at  much  pains  to  repair  and  provision.  The  Scottish 
regents  sent  a  letter  to  Edward,  acquainting  him  that 
information  of  the  late  truce  had  been  sent  them  by 
the  King  of  France,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  agree 
to  the  stipulations,  provided  he  would  follow  their  ex- 
ample. Edward  did  not  even  deign  to  reply  to  this 
communication ;  and  the  operations  against  Stirling  castle 
were  carried  on  with  such  vigour,  that  the  garrison  were 
compelled  to  despatch  messengers  to  the  king,  to  acquaint 
him  with  their  situation,  as  they  were  suffering  from 
famine,  and  the  want  of  every  necessary  for  preserving  the 
fortress.  Edward  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
this  place,  and  determined  to  relieve  it ;  for  this  purpose 
he  assembled  his  army  at  Berwick,  early  in  November. 
His  barons,  however,  he  found  intractable.  Certain 
charters  had  not  been  confirmed  as  Edward  had  promised 
on  oath  to  do,  and  certain  lands  in  Scotland  had  been 
given  to  strangers  without  their  consent,  and  contrary  to 
his  engagement,  in  consequence  of  which  they  resolutely 
refused  to  proceed  beyond  Berwick,  alleging,  among  other 
excuses,  the  impolicy  of  undertaking  a  campaign  beset 
with  so  many  dangers,  at  such  an  advanced  season  of  the 
year,  where  they  would  be  compelled  to  march  through 
impassable  and  marshy  ground,  and  where  they  could  not 
procure  forage  for  their  horses  or  provisions  for  them- 
selves. Edward  and  his  barons  were  alike  obstinate,  and 
the  latter  retired  in  dudgeon;  while  he,  in  the  same 
humour,  marched  forward  with  the  remains  of  his  army 
to  the  relief  of  Stirling.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  how- 
ever, when  being  informed  of  the  strong  position  of  the 
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Scottish  army,  and  of  the  resolute  spirit  with  which  they 
awaited  his  advance,  he  submitted  to  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  retreated  into  England.  Meanwhile  the 
English  were  beleagured  in  Stirling,  after  making  a  brave 
and  obstinate  defence,  and  suffering  all  the  horrors  of 
famine;  upon  which  the  king,  finding  it  impossible  to 
raise  the  siege,  commanded  them  to  negotiate  a  surrender, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  castle  was  shortly  after 
given  up  to  Lord  Soulis,  one  of  the  regents.  The  Scots 
garrisoned  it,  and  committed  it  to  the  keeping  of  Sir 
William  Oliphant,  a  brave  knight,  who  proved  himself,  in 
every  respect,  deserving  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

John  Comyn,  the  other  regent,  is  said  to  have  also 
gained  some  advantages  over  the  enemy,  and  to  have,  in 
other  respects,  conducted  himself  so  as  to  efface,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  remembrance  of  his  former  offences.  Indeeil, 
so  Avell  pleased  were  the  generality  of  his  countrymen  with 
his  proceedings  on  the  commencement  of  the  regency,  that 
we  find  some  of  the  old  historians  applying  to  him  the 
epithetof  the  "  Gude  Scottisman."  From  this  circumstance, 
some  authors  have  supposed  that  John  Comyn,  the  regent, 
here  alluded  to,  was  not  the  same  who  behaved  so  treach- 
erously at  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  In  this  opinion  they  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  countenanced  by  Wynton,  who 
styles  him  "  Jhon  Comyn,  that  was  Jhon  Comyn's  son," 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  there  were  three  Comyns, 
of  the  name  of  John,  father,  sou,  and  grandson. 

The  gleam  of  popularity  which,  at  this  time,  shone  out 
upon  Comyn  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Placed  in  a 
situation  desirable,  on  account  of  the  prospect  it  opened 
up  to  his  ambition — and  which  he  could  only  retain  by  a 
line  of  policy  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  which 
"Wallace  and  his  predecessor  had  infused  into  the  people — 
he  not  only  exerted  himself  against  the  common  enemy, 
but  used  every  cfibrt  in  his  power  to  gain  the  affections  of 
his  countrymen.  His  large  possessions  and  his  great 
wealth,  which,  it  is  said,  were  never  equalled  by  those  of 
any  family  in  Scotland,  enabled  him  to  relieve  the  people 
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from  various  imposts  necessary  to  the  support  of  the 
government;  while  the  applications  which  the  regency 
made  to  France  for  troops  to  assist  them  in  the  defence  of 
their  independence,  were  answered  by  supplies  of  grain  and 
wine,  which,  being  a  boon,  were  sold  out  to  the  people  at 
a  trifling  price. 

This  procedure  would,  no  doubt,  ensure  him  the  good 
opinion  of  that  class  of  his  countrymen,  who  could  not 
see  the  high  price,  which,  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
was  paid  for  the  comforts  thus  procured  them.  The  more 
thinking  party,  however,  saw  through  the  policy  of 
France,  in  thus  attempting  to  cajole  the  Scots  with  a  few 
cargoes  of  grain  and  wine,  instead  of  fulfilling  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  off'ensive  and  defensive,  that  existed  between 
them.  From  the  dissatisfaction  which  this  conduct,  on 
the  part  of  their  allies,  occasioned  among  the  nobility  of 
Scotland,  it  was  determined  to  send  commissioners  to 
France  to  demand  that  assistance  which  they  were  bound 
to  aflbrd;  and  if  unsuccessful,  they  were  instructed  to 
proceed  to  Rome,  and  lay  their  complaints  before  the 
pope,  and  to  solicit  his  interference  to  restrain  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  from  renewing  his  aggressions  upon  their 
country. 

The  accounts  which  Edward  was  daily  receiving  of  the 
progress  of  the  Scots,  determined  him  to  renew  hostilities, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit ;  to  enable  him  to 
do  so  the  more  readily,  he  regained  the  good-will  of  his 
barons,  by  a  compliance  with  their  demands  of  the  Great 
Charter  and  the  Charter  of  the  Forests,  which  were  duly 
confirmed.  He  then  summoned  all  who  owed  him  military 
service  in  England  and  elsewhere,  to  attend  upon  him  at 
Carlisle  on  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  John  the  Baptist. 

"On  the  day  appointed,"  (1st  July,)  says  Walter  of 
Exeter,  a  historical  bard,  who  accompanied  the  expedition, 
"  the  whole  host  was  ready,  and  the  good  king,  with  his 
household,  then  set  forward  against  the  Scots,  not  in  coats 
or  surcoats,  but  on  powerful  and  costly  chargers,  and,  that 
they  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  securely  armed. 
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"There  were  many  rich  caparisons  embroidered  on  silks 
and  satins;  many  a  beautiful  pennon  fixed  to  a  lance,  and 
many  a  banner  displayed. 

"And  afar  off  was  the  noise  heard  of  the  neighing  of 
horses,  mountains  and  valleys  were  everywhere  covered 
with  sumpter-horses  and  waggons  with  provisions,  and 
sacks  of  tents  and  pavilions. 

"And  the  days  were  long  and  fine.  They  proceeded 
by  easy  journeys,  arranged  in  four  squadrons." 

The  first  squadron  was  led  by  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of 
Lincoln.  The  second  was  under  John,  Earl  of  Warren 
and  Surrey.  King  Edward  conducted  the  third  squadron 
himself,  and,  says  Walter,  "brought  up  the  rear  so  closely 
and  ably,  that  none  of  the  others  were  left  behind.  In  his 
banner  were  three  leopards  courant  of  fine  gold,  set  on 
red,  fierce,  haughty,  and  cruel;  thus  placed  to  signify, 
that  hke  them,  the  king  is  dreadful,  fierce,  and  proud  to 
his  enemies,  for  his  bite  is  slight  to  none  who  inflame  his 
anger,  not  but  his  kindness  is  soon  rekindled  towards  such 
as  seek  his  friendship,  or  submit  to  his  power."  Truly 
the  Scots  would  not  call  this  part  of  his  character  in 
question. 

The  fourth  squadron  was  led  "by  Prince  Edward,  a 
youth  of  seventeen  years,  and  bearing  arms  for  the  first 
time.  He  was  a  well-proportioned  and  handsome  person, 
of  courteous  disposition  and  intelligent;  and  desirous  of 
finding  an  occasion  to  display  his  x^rowess.  He  managed 
his  steed  wonderfully  well,  and  bore  with  a  blue  label  the 
arms  of  the  good  king  his  father."  John  de  St  John,  an 
experienced  warrior,  was  in  close  attendance  upon  the 
j)rince,  ready  to  instruct  him  in  what  his  duty  required. 

Eighty- seven  of  the  most  illustrious  vassals  of  the  crown 
of  England,  with  their  retainers,  were  in  the  array,  in- 
cluding Knights  of  liretagne,  Lorraine,  and  renegades  of 
Scotland,  among  whom  we  find  Alexander  de  Baliol,  bro- 
ther to  the  ex-king,  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  and  his  son,  Sir 
Simon  Frazer,  Henry  de  Graham,  and  Richard  Seward. 
This  formidable  and  splendid  assemblage  of  feudal  power, 
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which  completely  filled  the  road  from  Newcastle,  entered 
Scotland,  where  they  found  that  the  enemy,  profiting  by 
the  experience  of  Wallace,  had  adopted  that  system  of 
warfare  which  was  their  best  security,  and  also  the  great 
cause  of  the  invaders'  sufi'erings  during  the  last  campaign, 
— avoiding  a  battle,  and  cutting  off  the  supplies.  Edward 
halted  his  army  nine  miles  south  of  Dumfries,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  besieging  the  castle  of  Caerlaverock,  a  stronghold 
belonging  to  Herbert  Maxwell,  chief  of  a  powerful  border 
clan,  who  had  refused  to  surrender  to  a  summons  which 
the  king  had  sent  forward.  The  siege  of  this  castle  has 
met  with  but  little  notice  from  the  historians  of  either 
country.     Langtoft  described  it  in  a  few  words : — 

"  A  poure  liatiilet  toke, 
The  Castelle  Karelauerok." 

Walter  of  Exeter  gives  a  description  which  is  extremely 
interesting,  not  only  from  its  authenticity,  but  from  the 
graphic  manner  in  which  he  has  portrayed  the  appear- 
ance and  demeanour  of  the  combatants.     The  following  is 

a  translation  from  the  Norman  French  of  Walter,  by 

Nicolas,  Esq. : — 

"Caerlaverock  was  so  strong  a  castle,  that  it  did  not 
fear  a  siege ;  therefore  the  king  came  himself,  because  it 
would  not  consent  to  surrender.  But  it  was  always  fur- 
nished for  its  defence,  whenever  it  was  required,  with 
men,  engines,  and  provisions.  Its  shape  was  like  that 
of  a  shield ;  for  it  had  only  three  sides  all  round,  with  a 
tower  in  each  angle ;  but  one  of  them  was  a  double  one, 
so  high,  so  long,  and  so  large,  that  under  it  was  the  gate, 
with  a  draw-bridge,  well  made  and  strong,  and  a  sufiiciency 
of  other  defences.  It  had  good  walls,  and  good  ditches, 
filled  to  the  edge  with  water;  and  I  believe  there  never 
was  seen  a  castle  more  beautifully  situated;  for  at  once 
could  be  seen  the  Irish  sea  towards  the  west,  and  to  the 
north  a  fine  country  surrounded  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  so 
that  no  creature  born  could  approach  it  on  two  sides, 
without  putting  himself  in  danger  of  the  sea. 

"Towards  the  south  it  was  not  easy,  because  there  were 
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numerous  dangerous  defiles  of  wood,  and  marshes,  and 
ditches,  where  the  sea  is  on  each  side  of  it,  and  where  the 
river  reaches  it;  and,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
host  to  approach  it  towards  the  east,  where  the  hill  slopes. 
And  in  that  place,  by  the  king's  command,  his  battalions 
were  formed  into  three,  as  they  were  to  be  quartered ;  then 
were  the  banners  arranged,  when  one  might  observe  many 
a  warrior  exercising  his  horse ;  and  there  appeared  three 
thousand  brave  men-at-arms;  then  might  be  seen  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  noblest  and  best  of  all  rich  colours,  so  as 
entirely  to  illuminate  the  valley;  consequently,  those  of 
the  castle,  seeing  us  arrive,  might,  as  I  well  believe,  deem 
that  they  were  in  greater  peril  than  they  could  ever  before 
remember.  And  as  soon  as  we  were  thus  drawn  up,  we 
were  quartered  by  the  marshal,  and  then  might  be  seen 
houses  built  without  carpenters  or  masons,  of  many  diflFe- 
rent  fashions,  and  many  a  cord  stretched,  with  white  and 
coloured  cloth,  with  many  pins  driven  into  the  ground, 
many  a  large  tree  cut  down  to  make  huts;  and  leaves,  herbs, 
and  flowers,  gathered  in  the  woods,  which  were  strewed 
within ;  and  then  our  people  took  up  their  quarters. 

"Soon  afterwards,  it  fortunately  happened,  that  the 
navy  arrived  with  the  engines  and  provisions ;  and  then 
the  footmen  began  to  march  against  the  castle ;  then  might 
be  seen  stones,  arrows,  and  quarreaux,  to  fly  among  them ; 
but  so  efifectually  did  those  within  exchange  their  tokens 
with  those  without,  that  in  one  short  hour  there  were 
many  persons  wounded  and  maimed,  and  I  know  not  how- 
many  killed. 

"When  the  men-at-arms  saw  that  the  footmen  had 
.sustained  such  losses  who  had  begun  the  attack,  many  ran 
there,  many  leaped  here,  and  many  used  such  haste  to  go, 
that  they  did  not  deign  to  speak  to  any  one.  Then  there 
might  be  seen  such  kind  of  stones  thrown  as  if  they  would 
beat  hats  and  helmets  to  powder,  and  break  shields  and 
targets  in  pieces ;  for  to  kill  and  wound  was  the  game  at 
which  they  played.  Great  shouts  arose  among  them  when 
they  perceived  that  any  mischief  occurred. 
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"There,  first  of  all,  I  saw  the  good  Baron  Bertram  de 
Montbouchier,  on  whose  shining  silver  shield  were  three 
red  pitchers,  with  besauts,  in  a  black  border. 

"With  him  Gerard  de  Gondronville,  an  active  and 
handsome  bachelor.  He  had  a  shield  neither  more  or  less 
than  vaire.  These  were  not  resting  idle,  for  they  threw 
up  many  a  stone,  and  suffered  many  a  heavy  blow. 

"  The  first  body  was  composed  of  Bretons,  and  the 
second  were  of  Lorraine,  of  which  none  found  the  other 
tardy ;  so  that  they  afforded  encouragement  and  emulation 
to  others  to  resemble  them.  Then  came  to  assail  the 
castle  Fitz-Marmaduke,  with  a  banner  and  a  great  and 
full  troop  of  good  and  select  bachelors. 

"  Robert  de  Willoughby  I  saw  bore  gold  fretty  azure. 

"Robert  de  Hamsart  I  saw  arrive,  fully  prepared  with 
five  followers,  holding  a  red  shield  by  the  straps,  contain- 
ing three  silver  stars. 

"Henry  de  Graham  had  his  arms  red  as  blood,  with  a 
white  saltire  and  chief,  on  which  he  had  three  red  escalop 
shells. 

"Thomas  de  Richmont,  who  a  second  time  collected 
some  lances,  had  red  armour,  with  a  chief  and  two  gemells 
of  gold.  These  did  not  act  like  discreet  people,  nor  as 
persons  enlightened  by  understanding;  but  as  if  they  had 
been  inflamed  and  blinded  with  pride  and  despair,  for  they 
made  their  way  right  forward  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
ditch, 

"  And  those  of  Richmont  passed  at  this  moment  quite 
to  the  bridge,  and  demanded  entry;  they  were  answered 
with  ponderous  stones  and  cornues.  Willoughby  in  his 
advance  received  a  stone  on  the  middle  of  hi^  breast,  which 
ought  to  have  been  protected  by  his  shield,  if  he  had 
deigned  to  use  it. 

"Fitz-Marmaduke  had  undertaken  to  endure  as  much 
in  that  affair  as  the  others  could  bear,  for  he  was  like  a 
post;  but  his  banner  received  many  stains,  and  many  a 
rent  diflBcult  to  mend. 

"Hamsart  bore  himself  so  nobly,  that  from  his  shield 
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fragments  might  often  be  seei>  to  fly  in  the  air ;  for  he 
and  those  of  Richmont  drove  the  stones  upwards,  as  if  it 
were  rotten,  whilst  those  within  defended  themselves  by 
loading  their  heads  and  necks  with  the  weight  of  heavy 
blows. 

"Those  led  by  Graham  did  not  escape,  for  there  were 
not  above  two  who  returned  unhurt,  or  brought  back 
their  shields  entire.  * 

"Then  you  might  hear  the  tumult  begin.  With  them 
were  intermixed  a  great  body  of  the  king's  followers,  all 
of  whose  names,  if  I  were  to  repeat,  and  recount  their 
brave  actions,  the  labour  would  be  too  heavy,  so  many 
were  there,  and  so  well  did  they  behave.  Nor  would  this 
suffice,  without  those  of  the  retinue  of  the  king's  sou,  great 
numbers  of  whom  came  there  in  noble  array ;  for  many  a 
shield  newly  painted,  and  splendidly  adorned,  many  a 
helmet,  and  many  a  burnished  hat,  many  a  rich  gambezon, 
garnished  with  silk,  tow  and  cotton,  were  there  to  be  seen, 
of  divers  forms  and  fashion. 

"There  I  saw  Ralph  de  Gorges,  a  newly  dubbed  knight, 
fall  more  than  once  to  the  ground  from  stones  and  the 
crowd,  for  he  was  of  so  haughty  a  spirit  that  he  would  not 
deign  to  retire;  he  had  all  his  harness  and  attire  mascally 
of  gold  azure. 

"Those  who  were  on  the  wall,  Robert  de  Tony  severely 
harassed,  for  he  had  in  his  company  the  good  Richard  de 
Rokeley,  who  so  well  plied  those  within,  that  he  frequently 
obliged  them  to  retreat.  He  had  his  shield  painted 
mascally  of  red  and  ermine. 

"Adam  de  la  Forde,  mined  the  walls  as  well  as  he  could, 
for  the  stones  flew  in  and  out  as  thick  as  rain,  by  which 
many  were  disabled.  He  bore,  in  clear  blue,  three  gold 
lioncels  rampant  crowned. 

"The  good  baron' of  Wigtown  received  such  blows,  that 
it  was  the  astonishment  of  all  that  he  was  not  stunned ; 
for,  without  excepting  any  lord  present,  none  showed 
a  more  resolute  or  unembarrassed  countenance.  lie  bore, 
within  a  border  indented,  three  gold  stars  on  sable. 
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"Many  a  heavy  and  crushing  stone  did  he  of  Kirkbride 
receive,  but  he  placed  before  him  a  white  shield,  with  a 
green  cross  engrailed.  So  stoutly  was  the  gate  of  the 
castle  assailed  by  hiin,  that  never  did  smith  with  his  ham- 
mer strike  his  iron  as  he  and  his  did  there,  notwith- 
standing there  were  showered  upon  them  such  huge  stones, 
arrows,  etc.,  that  with  wounds  and  bruises,  they  were 
so  hurt  and  exhausted,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
they  were  able  to  retire. 

"But  as  soon  as  they  had  retreated,  he  of  Clifford  being 
advised  of  it,  and  like  one  who  had  no  intention  that  those 
within  should  have  repose,  sent  his  banner  there,  and  as 
many  as  could  properly  escort  it,  with  Bartholomew  de 
Badlesmere,  and  John  de  Cromwell,  as  those  who  could 
best  perform  his  wishes;  for  whilst  their  breath  lasted, 
none  of  tliera  neglected  to  stoop  and  pick  up  the  stones  to 
throw  them,  and  to  attack. 

"But  the  people  of  the  castle,  would  not  permit  them  to 
remain  there  long.  Badlesmere,  who  all  that  day  behaved 
himself  well  and  bravely,  bore  on  white,  with  a  blue  label, 
a  red  fess  between  two  gemells.  Cromwell,  the  brave 
and  handsome,  who  went  gliding  between  the  stones,  bore 
on  blue,  a  white  lion  rampant,  double-tailed,  and  crowned 
with  gold;  but  think  not  that  he  brought  it  away,  or  that 
it  was  not  bruised,  so  much  was  it  battered  and  defaced  by 
stones  before  he  retreated. 

"After  these  two,  la  Warde  and  John  de  Gray,  re- 
turned there,  and  renewed  the  attack.  Those  within  who 
were  fully  expecting  it,  bent  their  bows  and  cross-bows, 
and  prepared  their  espringalls,  and  kept  themselves  quite 
ready  both  to  throw  and  to  hurl. 

"Then  the  followers  of  my  Lord  of  Brittany  recom- 
menced the  assault,  fierce  and  daring  as  lions  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  every  day  improving  in  both  the  practice  and 
use  of  arms.  Their  party  soon  covered  the  entrance  of 
the  castle,  for  none  could  have  attacked  it  more  furiously ; 
not,  however,  that  it  was  so  subdued,  that  those  who  came 
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ttfter  tliem  would  not  have  a  share  in  their  labours,  but 
they  left  more  than  enough  for  them  also. 

"After  these,  the  people  of  my  Lord  of  Hastings  assem- 
bled there,  where  I  saw  John  de  Cretinquesin  danger  of 
losing  a  horse.  When  upon  it,  one  came  beneath  pricking 
it  with  an  arrow,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  dissembling, 
he  used  such  haste  to  strike  him.  On  his  white  shield  he 
caused  to  be  depicted  a  red  chevron,  with  three  mullets. 

"He  who  wore  a  dancette  and  billets  of  gold  on  blue, 
John  Deincourt  by  name,  rushed  on  to  the  assault,  and 
there  extremely  well  performed  his  duty. 

"It  Avas  also  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  good  brothers  of 
Berkeley  receiving  numerous  blows;  and  the  brothers 
Basset  likewise,  of  whom  the  elder  bore  thus — ermine,  a  red 
chief  indented,  charged  with  three  gold  mullets,  the  other 
with  three  shells,  found  the  passages  straitened.  Those 
within  continually  relieved  one  another;  for  always  as  one 
became  fatigued,  another  returned  fresh  and  stout,  and 
notwithstanding  such  assaults  were  made  upon  them,  they 
would  not  siu-render,  but  so  defended  themselves,  that 
they  resisted  those  who  attacked  all  that  day  and  night, 
and  the  next  day  until  tierce.  But  their  courage  was 
considerably  depressed  during  the  attack  by  the  brother 
Robert,  who  sent  numerous  stones  from  the  robinet  with- 
out cessation,  from  the  dawn  of  the  preceding  day  until 
the  evening.  Moreover,  on  the  other  side,  he  was  erecting 
three  other  engines,  very  large,  of  great  power  and  very 
destructive,  which  cut  down  and  cleave  whatever  they 
strike.  Fortified  town,  citadel,  nor  barrier, — nothing  is 
protected  from  their  strokes.  Yet  those  within  did  not 
flinch  until  some  of  them  were  slain,  but  each  began  to 
repent  of  his  obstinacy,  and  to  be  dismayed.  The  pieces 
fell  in  such  manner  wherever  the  stones  entered,  that  when 
they  struck  cither  of  them,  neither  iron  cap,  nor  wooden 
target  could  save  him  from  a  wound. 

"And  Avheu  they  saw  that  they  could  not  hold  out  any 
longer,  or  endure  more,  the  companions  begged  for  peace, 
and  put  out  a  pennon,  but  he  that  displayed  it  was  shot 
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with  an  arrow  by  some  archer,  through  the  hand  into  the 
face,  then  he  begged  that  they  would  do  no  more  to  him, 
for  they  would  give  up  the  castle  to  the  king,  and  throw 
themselves  upon  his  mercy.  And  the  Marshal  and  Con- 
stable, who  also  remained  upon  the  spot,  at  that  notice  for- 
bade the  assault,  and  these  surrendered  the  castle  to  them." 

The  besieged,  who  had  thus  retarded  the  progress  of  this 
immense  army,  "all  that  day  and  night,  and  the  next  day 
until  tierce,"  were  now  passed  in  review  before  Edward, 
and  including  all  ranks,  were  found  to  amount  to  '■'■sixty 
men,''^  "who  were,"  says  Walter  of  Exeter,  "beheld  with 
much  astonishment."  "They  were  all  kept  and  guarded, 
till  the  king  commanded  that  life  and  limb  should  be  given 
them,  and  ordered  to  each  of  them  a  new  garment." 
"But  this  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,"  says 
Mr  Nicolas,  the  learned  translator,  "differs  entirely  from 
that  in  the  Chronicle  of  Lanercost,  where  it  is  said  that  many 
of  them  were  hung."  The  banner  of  Edward  now  waved  on 
the  battlements  of  Caerlaverock,  along  with  that  of  Lord 
Clifford,  to  whom  the  king  gave  it  in  charge.  Orders  were 
then  issued  for  the  troops  to  prepare  for  the  march. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  this  heroic  de- 
fence of  the  castle  of  Caerlaverock  is  so  little  noticed, 
especially  by  Scottish  historians,  that  we  should  be 
indebted  for  this  particular  description  of  it  to  a  person 
accompanying  the  army  of  the  invader,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  recounting  their  defeat,  and  of  sounding  their 
praise. 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE  POPE  CLAIMS    SCOTLAND   A3  BELONGING  TO   THE  CHURCH  OF 
ROME— EDWAKD'S  INDIGNATION — ENGLISH  ADVANCE  TO  IRVINK 

A     TRUCE WALLACE     VISITS     FRANCE — ATTACKED     BY     A 

FRENCH  PIRATE,  THOMAS  DE   LONGUEVILLE,    THE    RED   REIVER 
— EDWARD  AGAIN  INVADES  SCOTLAND. 

In  a  previous  chapter,  we  mentioned  that  certain  com- 
missioners from  the  regents  of  Scotland  were  ordered  to 
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proceed  to  Rome,  and  request  *the  pope's  interposition  in 
behalf  of  their  afficted  country,  failing  their  demand  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  France  to  supply 
them  with  troops.  Edward  had  been  married  to  the 
French  king's  sister,  and  their  demand  was  refused ;  and 
the  envoys  proceeded  to  Rome,  recording  to  their  orders. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Boniface  directed  an  admoni- 
tory bull  to  Edward,  and  commanded  AVinchelsea,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  deliver  it  to  the  king.  This 
prelate,  with  much  personal  risk,  owing  to  the  unlicensed 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  danger  of  being  seized  by 
the  bands  of  Scottish  robbers  who  roamed  about,  thirst- 
ing (as  he  tells  us  in  a  curious  letter  giving  an  account 
of  his  journey)  for  the  blood  of  the  English,  travelled 
with  his  suit  of  clerks  and  learned  dignitaries  as  far  as 
Kirkcudbright;  and  having  passed  the  dangerous  sands 
of  the  Solway  with  his  chariots  and  horses,  found  the 
king  encamped  near  the  castle  of  Caerlaverock,  and 
delivered  to  him  the  papal  bull.  Its  arguments,  as  far 
as  concerned  the  right  of  the  King  of  England  to  the 
feudal  superiority  of  Scotland,  were  sufficiently  sound  and 
judicious;  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  ground  on 
which  he  could  rest  his  own  claim  was  far  less  satisfactory. 
"Your  royal  highness,"  he  observed,  "may  have  heard, 
and  we  doubt  not  but  the  truth  is  fast  locked  in  the  book 
of  your  memory,  that  of  old,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
did  and  doth  still  belong  in  full  right  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  that  neither  your  ancestors.  Kings  of  England, 
nor  yourself  enjoyed  over  it  any  feudal  superiority.  Your 
father,  Henry,  King  of  England,  when  in  the  wars  be- 
tween him  and  Simon  de  Montford,  he  requested  the  as- 
sistance of  Alexander  III.,  of  Scotland,  did,  by  his  letters- 
patent,  acknowledge  that  he  received  such  assistance,  not 
as  due  to  him,  but  as  a  special  favour.  When  you  your- 
self requested  the  presence  of  the  same  king,  Alexander, 
.it  the  solemnity  of  your  coronation,  you,  in  like  luanner, 
by  your  letters-patent,  entreated  it  as  a  matter  of  favour, 
and  not  of  right.     Moreover,  when  the  liing  of  Scotland 
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did  hiomage  to  you  for  his  lands  in  Tynedale  and  Penrith, 
he  publicly  declared  that  his  homage  was  paid,  not  for  his 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  for  his  lands  in  England;  that 
as  King  of  Scotland  he  was  independent,  and  owed  no 
fealty ;  which  homage,  so  restricted,  you  did  accordingly 
receive.  Again,  when  Alexander  III.  died,  leaving  as 
heiress  to  the  crown  a  granddaughter,  in  her  minority,  the 
wardship  of  this  infant  was  not  conferred  upon  you,  which 
it  would  have  been  had  you  been  lord  superior ;  but  was 
given  to  certain  nobles  of  the  kingdom  chosen  for  that 
office."  The  bull  proceeded  to  notice  the  projected  mar- 
riage between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Maiden  of 
Norway;  the  acknowledgment  of  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  Scotland  in  the  preliminary  negotiations; 
the  confusion  which  followed  the  death  of  the  young 
queen ;  the  fatal  choice  of  Edward  as  arbiter  in  the 
contest  for  the  crown;  the  express  declaration  of  the 
King  of  England  to  the  Scottish  nobility,  who  repaired 
to  his  court  during  the  controversy,  that  he  received 
this  attendance  as  a  matter  of  favour,  not  as  having 
any  right  to  command  it;  and,  lastly,  it  asserted,  that 
if,  after  all  this,  any  innovations  had  been  made  upon 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  Scotland,  with  consent  of  a 
divided  nobility,  who  wanted  their  kingly  head — or 
of  that  person  to  whom  Edward  had  committed  the 
charge  of  the  kingdom — these  ought  not,  in  justice, 
to  subsist,  as  having  been  violently  extorted  by  force  and 
fear. 

After  such  arguments,  his  holiness  went  on  to  exhort 
the  king,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  discharge  out  of  prison, 
and  restore  to  their  former  liberty,  all  bishops,  clerks,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  persons  whom  he  had  incarcerated; 
and  to  remove  all  officers  whom  by  force  and  fear  he  had 
appointed  to  govern  the  nation  under  him;  and  concluded 
by  directing  him,  if  he  still  pretended  to  any  right  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  or  to  any  part  thereof,  not  to  omit 
the  sending  commissioners  to  him  fully  instructed,  and 
that  within  six  months  after  the  receipt  of  these  letters, 
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he  being  ever  ready  to  do  him  -justice  as  his  beloved  son, 
and  inviolably  to  preserve  his  right. 

In  presenting  this  dignified  and  imperious  mandate,  the 
archbishop,  in  presence  of  the  English  nobles  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  added  his  own  admonitions  on  the  duty 
of  a  reverent  obedience  to  so  sacred  an  authority,  observ- 
ing that  Jerusalem  would  not  fail  to  protect  her  citizens, 
and  to  cherish  like  Mount  Sion,  those  who  trusted  in  the 
Lord.  Edward,  on  hearing  this,  broke  out  in  a  paroxysm 
of  wrath,  and  swearing  a  great  oath,  cried  out — "I  will 
not  be  silent  nor  at  rest,  either  for  Mount  Sion  or  for  Jeru- 
salem, but  as  long  as  there  is  breath  in  my  nostrils,  will 
defend  what  all  the  world  knows  to  be  my  right."  But 
the  papal  interference  was  in  those  days,  even  to  so 
powerful  a  monarch  as  Edward,  a  matter  of  no  slight 
importance,  and  returning  to  his  calmer  mind,  he  re- 
quested the  archbishop  to  retire  until  he  had  consulted 
with  his  nobility.  On  Winchelsea's  re-adraission,  the 
king,  in  a  milder  and  more  dignified  mood,  thus  addressed 
him: — "My  Lord  Archbishop,  you  have  delivered  me,  on 
the  part  of  my  superior  and  reverend  father,  the  pope,  a 
certain  admonition  touching  the  state  and  realm  of  Scot- 
land. Since,  however,  it  is  the  custom  of  England,  that 
in  Buch  matters  as  relate  to  the  state  of  that  kingdom, 
advice  should  be  had  with  all  whom  they  may  concern, 
and  since  the  present  business  not  only  affects  the  state 
of  Scotland,  but  the  rights  of  England;  and  since  many 
prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  great  men,  are  now  absent 
from  ray  army,  without  whose  advice  I  am  unwilUng, 
finally,  to  reply  to  ray  Holy  Father,  it  is  my  purpose,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  hold  a  council  with  my  nobility,  and 
by  their  joint  advice  and  determination,  to  transmit  an 
answer  to  his  holiness  by  messengers  of  my  own." 

It  was  particularly  dangerous  for  Edward  to  quarrel 
with  the  pope  at  this  moment;  he  therefore  assumed 
the  appearance  of  solemn  deliberation  in  the  preparation 
of  his  answer.  He  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at 
Lincoln ;  he  wrote  to  the  chancellors  of  the  universities, 
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commanding  them  to  send  to  this  parliament  some  of  their 
most  learned  and  expert  civilians,  to  declare  their  opinion 
as  to  the  right  of  the  King  of  England  to  be  lord  para- 
mount of  Scotland;  and  he  gave  directions  to  the  abbots, 
priors,  and  deans,  of  the  religious  houses  in  England,  that 
they  should  diligently  examine  the  ancient  chronicles  of 
their  monasteries,  and  collect  and  transmit  to  him,  by  some 
one  of  their  number,  not  only  all  matters  illustrative  of 
the  rights  competent  to  the  liing  of  England  in  the  realm 
of  Scotland,  but  everything  which  in  any  way  related  to 
that  kingdom.     On  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  the 
king  ordered  the  pope's  bull  to  be  read  to  the  earls  and 
barons  assembled;  and  after  great  debates  amongst  the 
lawyers  who  were  present,  the  nobility  of  England  di- 
rected a  spirited  letter  to  the  pope,  to  which  was  appended 
one  hundred  and  four  seals.     In  this  epistle,  after  com- 
plimenting the  Holy  Roman  Church,  upon  the  judgment 
and  caution  with  which  she  respected  and  inviolably  pre- 
served the  rights  of  every  individual,  they  remarked,  that 
a  letter  from  the  Holy  See  had  been  shown  to  them  by 
their  lord.   King  Edward,   relating    to  certain  matters 
touching  the  state  and  realm  of  Scotland,  which  contained 
divers  wonderful  and  unheard-of  propositions.     It  was 
notorious,  they  observed,  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  that 
from  the  very  first  original  of  the  kingdom  of  England, 
the  kings  thereof,  as  well  in  the  times  of  the  Britons  as  of 
the  Saxons,  enjoyed  the  superiority  and  direct  dominion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  continued  either  in  actual 
or  in  virtual  possession  of  the  same  through  successive 
ages.     They  declared  that  in  temporals,  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  did  never,  by  any  colour  of  right,  belong  to  the 
Church  of  Rome;    that  it  was  the  ancient  fief  of  the 
crown  and  kings  of  England ;  and  that  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land with  their  kingdoms,  had  been  subject  only  to  the 
kings  of  England,  and  to  no  other.     That  with  regard  to 
their  rights  or  other  temporalities  in  that  kingdom,  the 
kings  of  England  have  never  answered,  nor  ought  they  to 
answer  before  any  ecclesiastical  or  secular  judge,  and  this 
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on  account  of  the  freedom  and  pre-eminence  of  their  royal 
dignity,  and  the  custom  to  this  effect  observed  through 
all  ages.  Wherefore,  they  concluded — "having diligently 
considered  the  letters  of  his  holiness,  it  is  now,  and  for 
the  future  shall  be,  the  unanimous  and  unshaken  resolution 
of  all  and  every  one  of  us,  that  our  lord  the  king,  con- 
cerning his  right  in  Scotland,  or  other  temporal  rights, 
must  in  nowise  answer  judicially  before  the  pope,  or  sub- 
mit them  to  his  judgment,  or  draw  them  into  question  by 
such  submission,  and  that  he  must  not  send  proxies,  or 
commissioners  to  his  holiness,  more  especially  when  it 
would  manifestly  tend  to  the  disinheritance  of  the  crown 
and  royal  dignity  of  England,  to  the  notorious  subversion 
of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
liberties,  customs  and  laws,  delivered  to  them  by  their 
fathers,  which  by  their  oaths  they  were  bound  to  observe 
and  defend,  and  which  by  the  help  of  God  they  would 
maintain  with  their  whole  force  and  jDOwer."  And  they 
added,  "that  they  would  not  permit  the  king  to  do,  or 
even  to  attempt,  such  strange  and  unheard-of  things,  even 
if  he  were  willing  so  far  to  forget  his  royal  rights. 
Wherefore,  they  reverently  and  humbly  entreated  his 
holiness  to  permit  the  king  to  possess  his  rights  in  peace, 
without  diminution  or  disturbance." 

Edward,  not  contented  with  this  bold  and  spirited 
refusal  to  submit  his  pretended  rights  in  Scotland  to  the 
papal  jurisdiction,  directed  a  private  letter  to  the  pope, 
which  he  expressly  declared  was  not  a  memorial  to  a 
judge,  but  altogether  of  a  different  description,  and  solely 
intended  to  quiet  and  satisfy  the  conscience  of  his  Holy 
Father;  and  in  which  at  great  length,  and  by  arguments 
too  trifling  to  require  confutation,  he  explained  to  him  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  rested  his  claims  of  superiority,  and 
the  reasons  for  his  violent  invasions  of  Scotland. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  army.  Edward,  on  leaving 
Caerlaverock,  advanced  into  Galloway,  and  took  several 
fortresses  in  that  district.  He  appears  to  have  been  at 
Lochroieton  on  the  17th  July,  and  at  Kirkcudbright  on 
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the  22d  of  the  same  month.  He  returned  to  Caerlaverock, 
where  he  appears  to  have  remained  some  time,  as  he 
proceeded  thence  to  Dumfries  on  the  24th  of  October, 
and  was  again  at  Caerlaverock  on  the  1st  of  November. 
His  own  operations  appear  to  have  been  principally 
confined  to  the  south  of  Scotland.  Detachments  of  his 
army,  however,  extended  themselves  in  different  directions, 
and  various  conflicts  occurred  between  them  and  the 
Scottish  parties  under  Wallace,  who  continued  to  support 
the  Regents  in  their  endeavours  to  expel  the  enemy.  A 
strong  division  of  the  English  army,  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  advanced  as  far  as  Irvine,  and  came  in 
contact  with  the  Scottish  forces  headed  by  the  Regents. 
The  field  was  keenly  contested  for  some  time;  but  the 
Scots  were  at  last  compelled  to  fall  back,  before  the 
repeated  charges  of  their  more  numerous  opponents. 
Another  portion  of  the  English  army  laid  Clydesdale  waste, 
and  after  destroying  Bothwell,  advanced  to  Lesmahago, 
where  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the 
Abbey  Church;  but  this  sanctuary  did  not  avail  them. 
Their  merciless  invaders  set  fire  to  the  church,  and  many 
of  the  Scots  perished  in  the  flames.  During  the  per- 
petration of  this  cruelty,  Wallace,  who  was  in  the  track 
of  this  portion  of  the  destroyers,  was  forced  to  conceal 
himself  in  a  cave,  four  miles  distant  from  the  tragic  scene, 
carefully  watching,  by  means  of  his  spies,  the  motions  of 
the  enemy.  This  cave  still  bears  his  name,  and  is  pointed 
out  as  an  objeqt  of  curiosity. 

Edward,  meanwhile,  had  marched  into  Galloway,  where 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  who, 
having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  mediate  a  peace,  the  Earl 
of  Buchan,  and  John  Comyn  the  Regent,  repaired  person- 
ally to  Edward,  with  whom  they  had  a  violent  debate. 
They  demanded  that  Baliol,  their  lawful  king,  should  be 
permitted  peaceably  to  reign  over  them ;  and  that  their 
estates,  which  had  been  unjustly  bestowed  upon  his  Eng- 
lish  nobles,  should  be  restored  to  their  proper  owners. 
Edward  treated  these  proposals,  which  he  considered  aa 
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coming  from  rebels,  with  an  imceremonious  refusal ;  and 
after  the  Scottish  nobles  declared  that  they  would  defend 
themselves  to  the  uttermost,  they  departed  in  great 
wrath. 

While  this  warfare  was  carried  on  by  his  detached 
squadrons,  Edward  was  concerting  measures  for  perma- 
nently annexing  to  his  own  dominions  the  district  he  had 
overrun.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  numerous  bodies 
of  his  own  subjects,  in  repairing  and  fortifying  the  different 
places  of  strength  which  had  surrendered,  and  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Scots  to  assist  in  the  subjugation  of  their 
country,  appears  evident  from  his  being  compelled  to  bring 
labourers  from  England,  at  a  great  expense. 

Having  spent  four  months  on  an  expedition  which  led 
to  no  success  of  any  importance,  Edward  was  at  last 
obliged,  by  the  approach  of  winter,  to  delay  to  another 
season  all  his  hopes  of  the  entire  subjugation  of  Scotland. 
Affecting,  therefore,  now  when  it  suited  his  convenience, 
to  be  moved  by  the  interposition  of  the  pope,  and  by  the 
representations  of  the  ambassadors,  sent  from  the  King  of 
France,  he  granted  a  truce  to  the  Scots,  and  artfully  gave 
to  a  measure  of  necessity  the  appearance  of  an  act  of 
mercy.  Edward,  however,  cautiously  added,  that  he  ac- 
corded to  the  wishes  of  Philip,  out  of  favour  to  him  as 
his  friend  and  relative,  not  as  the  ally  of  Scotland ;  nor 
would  he  give  his  consent  to  the  cessation  of  arras  until 
the  ambassadors  of  France  agreed  to  consider  it  in  this 
light;  so  careful  was  this  politic  monarch,  lest  any  too 
hasty  concession  should  interrupt  his  meditated  vengeance 
when  a  milder  season  should  allow  him  to  proceed  against 
his  enemies.  The  truce  was  to  continue  from  Hallowmas  to 
Whitsunday;  and  in  consequence  of  it,  all  the  English 
troops  then  in  Scotland,  except  those  in  garrison,  wero 
withdrawn  and  disbanded. 

Wallace,  upon  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  thought  ho 
might  now  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Iving  of  France, 
who  was  anxious  to  behold  the  man  whose  name  had  been 
familiar  at  the  court  of  every  sovereign  in  Europe,  aa  tUo 
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hero  whose  exertions  in  behalf  of  his  own  country  had  so 
often  baffled  the  immense  military  force  of  England,  and 
driven  them  from  his  native  land.  Accordingly,  having 
selected  a  few  friends,  he  embarked,  and  set  sail  for 
France.  As  they  came  within  sight  of  the  fertile  shores 
of  that  country,  their  vessel  was  attacked  by  a  notorious 
pirate,  of  the  name  of  Longueville,  who  then  infested  the 
narrow  seas,  and  was  the  terror  of  the  merchants  of  Eu- 
rope. After  a  desperate  conflict,  Wallace  and  his  party 
succeeded  in  boarding  the  enemy's  ship,  and  Longue- 
ville, being  vanquished  in  a  personal  conflict  with  our  hero, 
surrendered  at  discretion.  The  gallant  manner,  however, 
in  which  he  acted  during  the  engagement,  gained  him  the 
esteem  of  Wallace,  who  subsequently  discovered  that  he  was 
a  French  nobleman,  at  one  time  high  in  favour  at  court, 
but  who  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  killed  a  knight  in  the  royal  presence,  for 
which  oflence  he  was  banished  the  kingdom,  and  his 
estates  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Smarting  under  these 
injuries,  he  had  commenced  a  system  of  piracy,  for  which 
he  was  outlawed,  and  every  avenue  to  the  royal  clemency 
shut  against  him.  Wallace,  on  arriving  at  Paris,  found 
himself  so  well  received  by  the  French  monarch — who  no 
doubt  expected  his  valuable  assistance  against  the  English 
in  Guienne, — that  he  ventured  to  solicit,  and  after  some 
difficulty,  obtained  a  pardon  for  Longueville,  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  Paris  in  disguise. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  the  adventures  of  our  hero  in 
France;  but  the  researches  of  the  historians  and  anti- 
quarians of  that  country,  amongst  whom  are  many  men  of 
genius,  who  have  left  few  sources  of  their  national  annals 
unexplored,  have  discovered  in  them  no  traces,  either  of 
Wallace,  or  the  pirate  Longueville;  some  even  carry 
their  incredulity  so  far  as  to  doubt  of  his  ever  having  been 
there.  But  his  minstrel  biographer,  who  composed  his 
history  principally  from  the  Latin  work  of  John  Blair, 
assures  us  that  he  was  in  that  country;  it  is  likewise 
evident  that  he  had  received  invitations  from  King  Philip, 
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as  well  as  that  he  appears  to  hajfe  Tvithdrawn  himself,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  from  Scotland;  and  as  those 
writers  who  doubt  of  his  being  in  France  have  not  en- 
deavoured to  fill  up  the  blanks  that  his  absence  naturally 
makes  in  its  history,  nor  appear  to  have  any  thing  to  urge 
against  his  visits  to  that  country,  but  their  doubts,  we 
cannot  allow  these  to  stand  in  opposition  to  the  recorded 
testimony  of  ancient  writers,  who  ought  to  have  been 
better  acquainted  with  the  transactions  which  took  place 
so  near  their  own  times  than  authors  who  wrote  many 
ages  after  them — more  particularly  as  the  circumstance  in 
question  could  serve  no  political  or  party  purpose  at  the 
time ;  and  of  course  could  afford  no  temptation  for  mis- 
statement. We  may  also  remark,  that  the  adventure 
with  Longueville  is  corroborated  by  traditions  still  existing 
in  the  country,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  of  a  family  in  Scot- 
land, not  long  extinct,  having  derived  their  pedigree  from 
that  brave  man,  who,  according  to  the  law  of  arms  in 
those  days,  thought  himself  bound  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  his  conqueror.  Longueville  is  said  to  have  accompanied 
Wallace  to  Scotland,  where  he  had  lands  assigned  him ; 
and  the  following  notice  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  the 
parish  of  Kinfauns,  goes  a  considerable  way  to  establish 
the  truth  of  what  is  here  related : — 

"In  the  castle  of  Kinfauns  is  kept  a  large  old  sword, 
probably  made  about  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  to  be 
used  by  both  hands.  It  is  shaped  like  a  broad  sword,  and 
is  five  feet  nine  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  inches  broad 
at  the  hilt,  and  of  a  proportionate  thickness,  with  a  round 
knop  at  the  upper  end,  near  eight  inches  in  circumference. 
This  terrible  weapon  bears  the  name  of  Charteris's  sword, 
and  probably  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Charteris,  commonly 
called  Thomas  de  Longueville,  once  proprietor  of  tho 
estate  of  Kinfauns.  Sir  Thomas  Charteris,  alias  Lon- 
gueville, was  a  native  of  France,  and  of  an  ancient  family 
in  that  country.  If  credit  can  be  given  to  accounts  of 
fiuch  remote  dates,  when  he  was  at  the  court  of  Philip  le 
Bel,  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  he  had  a  disputo 
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■with,  and  killed  a  French  nobleman,  in  the  king's  pre- 
sence.    He  escaped,  but  was  refused  pardon. 

"Having  for  several  years  infested  the  seas  as  a  pirate, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Red  Reiver,  from  the  colour  of 
the  flags  he  carried  on  his  ship;  in  May,  1301,  or  1302, 
(by  Adamson's  chronology,)  Sir  William  Wallace,  in  his 
way  to  France,  encountered  and  took  him  prisoner.  At 
Wallace's  intercession,  the  French  king  conferred  on  him 
a  pardon  and  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  accom- 
panied Wallace  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  and  was  ever 
after  his  faithful  friend,  and  aiding  in  his  exploits.  Upon 
that  hero's  being  betrayed  and  carried  to  England,  Sir 
Thomas  Charteris  retired  to  Lochmaben,  where  he  re- 
mained till  Robert  Bruce  began  to  assert  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  He  joined  Bruce,  and  was,  if  we  may 
believe  Adamson,  who  refers  to  Barbour,  the  first  who 
followed  that  king  into  the  water  at  the  taking  of  Perth, 
January  8,  1313. 

'  That  tyme  wes  in  his  cumpany 
A  knycht  ofT  Frauuce,  wyclit  and  hardy : 
And  qulien  he  in  the  watyr  swa, 
Saw  the  liing  pass,  and  with  him  ta 
His  leddyr  wnabasytly 
He  saynyt  him  for  tlie  ferly. 
And  said:  "A  Lord  !  quhat  sail  we  say 
OIT  our  lordis  off  Frauuce,  that  thai 
With  gud  morsellis  fayreis  their  pawnchis, 
And  will  hot  ete,  and  drynk,  and  dawiisis; 
Quhen  sic  a  knycht,  and  sa  worthy 
As  this,  throw  his  cliewalry, 
Into  sic  perill  has  him  set. 
To  wyn  a  wrecUyt  liamillet!  " 
With  that  word  to  the  dik  he  ran ; 
And  our  eftre  the  king  he  wan.' 

"  Bruce  rewarded  his  bravery  by  giving  him  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  which  appear  to  be  those  of 
Kinfauns,  and  which  continued  in  the  family  of  Charteris 
for  many  years.  It  is  to  this  ancient  knight  and  to  the 
antique  sword  above  mentioned,  that  Adamson  refers  in 
these  lines  of  his  '  Muses  Threnodie' : — 

'  Kinfauns,  which  famous  Longoveil 
Sometime  did  hold ;  whose  ancient  sword  of  Steele 
Remaines  unto  this  day,  and  of  that  land 
Im  chiefest  evident.' 
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"  About  forty  yea,rs  ago,  upon  opening  the  burying 
vault  under  the  aisle  of  the  church  of  Kinfauns,  erected 
by  this  family,  there  was  found  a  head-piece,  or  kind  of 
helmet,  made  of  several  folds  of  linen,  or  some  strong  stuff, 
painted  over  with  broad  stripes  of  blue  and  white,  which 
seems  to  have  been  part  of  the  fictitious  armour  wherein 
the  body  of  Sir  Tliomas  de  Longueville,  or  Charteris,  had 
been  disposed." 

The  truce  which  circumstances  had  extorted  from  Ed- 
ward was  no  sooner  expired,  than  he  prepared  for  a  fresh 
invasion  of  Scotland ;  and  Wallace,  on  hearing  of  the  situa- 
tion of  his  country,  withdrew  from  the  French  court,  and 
returned  home.  In  the  meantime  the  cause  of  indepen- 
dence acquired  a  valuable  accession  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Simon  Frazer,  who,  at  last,  awakened  to  the  injuries  of 
liis  country,  and  a  just  sense  of  his  own  unnatural  con- 
duct, deserted  the  standard  of  Edward,  and  enrolled  him- 
self among  the  asscrtors  of  the  liberty  of  Scotland. 

Jlore  intent  than   ever    upon    the  reduction  of   this 
country,   Edward  once  more   summoned  his  barons  to 
meet  him  in  arras  at  Berwick,  on  the  Feast  of  St  John 
the  Baptist ;  and  directed  letters  to  the  different  seaports 
of  England  and  Ireland,  for  the  assembling  of  a  fleet  of 
seventy   ships   to    rendezvous  at  the  same    place.      He 
determined  to  separate  his  force  into  two  divisions,  and 
to  entrust  the  command  of  one  to  his  son,  the  Prince  of 
Wales.     A  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas-a-Becket, 
and  other  holy  palaces,  was  iindertaken  by  the  king,  to 
solicit  the  intercession  of  the  saints  for  the  success  of  his 
:irms;   and  this  being  concluded,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  passed  the  borders,  and  besieged  and 
took  the  castle  of  Bonkill,  in  the  Merse.     The  Scots  con- 
tented themselves  with  laying  waste  the  country;    and 
aware  of  tlie  hazard  of  risking  a  battle,  they  attacked  tlic 
straggling  parties  of  the   English,  and  distressed  their 
cavalry,  by  carrying  off  the  forage.     The  calnpaign,  how- 
ever, which  had  been  great  in  its  preparations,  passed  iu 
unaccountable  inactivity.     An  early  winter  set  iu  with 
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extreme  severity,  and  many  of  the  large  war-horses  of 
the  English  knights  died  from  cold  and  hunger;  but 
Edward,  who  was  aware  that  the  Scots  only  waited  for 
his  absence  to  rise  into  rebellion,  determined  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Linlithgow. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  Edward  and  Philip  of 
France  was  still  unconcluded  ;  and  as  Philip  continued  a 
warm  advocate  for  Baliol  and  the  Scots,  Edward  gave 
authority  to  his  ambassadors  at  the  French  court  to  agree 
to  a  truce  with  Scotland.  The  ambassadors,  however, 
were  sharply  reproved  by  the  king  and  his  nobles  for 
giving  the  title  of  king  to  Baliol,  and  permitting,  as  the 
basis  of  the  negotiation,  the  alliance  between  France  and 
his  enemies.  Edward  was  well  aware,  that  if  he  admitted 
this,  any  conclusion  of  peace  with  Philip  would  preclude 
him  from  continuing  the  war  which  he  had  so  much  at 
heart;  and  on  ratifying  the  truce,  he  subjoined  his  pro- 
testation, that  although  he  agreed  to  a  cessation,  he  did 
not  recognise  John  Baliol  as  the  King  of  Scotland,  nor  the 
Scots  as  the  allies  of  the  liing  of  France.  This  truce  was 
to  continue  till  St  Andrew's  Day,  1302,  after  which 
Edward  was  left  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  views  against 
that  country.  Having  brought  this  matter  to  a  close,  the 
king  proceeded  by  Morpeth  and  Durham  to  London. 

The  patriotism  of  the  Scots  was  ill  supported  by  their 
allies.  Boniface  soon  deserted  them,  and  with  extreme 
inconsistency,  forgetting  his  former  declarations,  addressed 
a  letter  of  admonition  to  Wishart,  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
commanding  him  to  desist  from  all  opposition  to  Edward. 
Wishart  had  been  delivered  from  an  English  prison  only  a 
short  time  before ;  but  unable  to  quench  his  love  of  liberty, 
or  perhaps  of  intrigue,  he  had  recommenced  his  opposition 
to  the  English ;  and  the  pope  now  addressed  him  as  the 
"prime  mover  and  instigator  of  all  the  tumult  and  dissen- 
sion which  has  arisen  between  his  dearest  son  in  Christ, 
Edward  King  of  England,  and  the  Scots."  At  the  same 
time,  his  Holiness  addressed  a  bull  to  the  body  of  the 
Scottish  bishops,  commanding  them  to  be  at  peace  with 
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Edward,  and  threatening  them,  in  case  of  disobedience, 
with  a  severer  remedy. 

Deserted  by  Boniface,  the  Scots  still  looked  to  Philip 
for  support;  and  aware  that  the  negotiations  for  peace 
between  France  and  England  were  in  the  course  of  being 
concluded,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  watch  over  their 
interests  at  the  French  court.  But  Philip,  having  been 
defeated  in  Flanders,  became  anxious  at  all  risks  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  Edward,  and  to  concentrate  his  efforts 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Flemings.  Edward,  who  had 
hitherto  supported  the  Flemings,  entertained  the  same 
wish  to  direct  his  individual  force  against  the  Scots,  and  a 
mutual  sacrifice  of  allies  was  the  consequence.  Previous, 
however,  to  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  so  fatal  to  the 
Scots,  the  Enghsh  army  experienced  a  signal  defeat  near 
Edinburgh. 

John  de  Segrave  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  Edward,  much  incensed  at  the  continued  resist- 
ance of  the  Scots,  who,  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  had 
recommenced  the  war  with  great  vigour,  directed  letters 
to  Ralph  Fitz-William,  and  twenty-six  of  his  principal 
barons.  By  these  he  informed  them  that  he  had  received 
intelhgence  from  Segrave  of  the  success  of  his  enemies, 
who,  after  ravaging  the  country  and  seizing  his  towns 
and  castles,  threatened,  unless  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand,  to  invade  and  lay  waste  England.  "  For  which 
reason,"  adds  the  king,  "we  request,  by  the  fealty  and 
love  which  bind  you  to  us,  that  you  will  instantly  repair 
to  John  de  Segrave,  with  your  whole  assembled  power  of 
horse  and  foot."  He  then  informs  them  of  his  resolution 
to  be  with  his  army  in  Scotland  sooner  than  he  at  first 
intended;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  he  had  despatched 
thither  Ralph  de  Manton,  his  clerk  of  the  wardrobe,  who 
would  pay  them  their  allowances,  and  act  as  his  treasurer 
as  long  as  they  continued  on  the  expedition. 

Segrave  marched  from  Berwick  towards  Edinburgh, 
about  the  beginning  of  Lent,  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  chiefly  composed  of  cavalry  commanded 
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by  some  of  Edward's  best  leaders.  Amongst  these  were 
Segrave's  brothers,  and  Robert  de  Neville,  a  noble  baron, 
who  had  been  engaged  with  Edward  in  his  conquest  of 
Wales.  In  approaching  Koslin,  Segrave  had  separated  his 
army  into  three  divisions ;  and  not  meeting  with  an 
enemy,  each  division  encamped  on  its  own  ground,  with- 
out having  established  any  communication  with  the  others. 
The  first  division  was  led  by  Segrave  himself;  the  second 
probably  by  Ralph  de  Manton,  called,  from  his  office, 
Ralph  the  Cofferer ;  the  third  by  Neville.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  February,  Segrave  and  his  soldiers 
were  slumbering  in  their  tents,  in  careless  security,  when 
a  boy  rushed  in,  and  called  out  that  the  enemy  were  upon 
them.  The  news  proved  true.  Sir  John  Comyn,  one  of 
the  governors,  and  Sir  Simon  Frazer,  hearing  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  English,  had  collected  a  force  of  eight  thou- 
sand horse,  and  marching  in  the  night  from  Biggar  to 
Roslin,  surprised  the  enemy  in  their  encampment.  Se- 
grave's division  was  entirely  routed ;  he  himself  after  being 
severely  wounded  was  made  prisoner,  along  with  sixteen 
knights  and  thirteen  esquires;  his  brother  and  son  were 
seized  in  bed,  and  the  Scots  had  begun  to  collect  the  booty, 
and  calculate  on  the  ransom,  when  the  second  division  of 
the  English  army  appeared.  A  cruel  but  necessary  order 
was  given  to  slay  the  prisoners;  and  this  having  been 
done,  the  Scots  immediately  attacked  the  enemy,  who, 
after  an  obstinate  defence,  were  put  to  flight  with  much 
slaughter.  The  capture  of  Ralph  the  Cofierer,  a  rich 
booty,  and  many  prisoners,  were  the  fruits  of  this  second 
attack,  which  had  scarcely  concluded,  when  the  third 
division,  led  by  Sir  Robert  Neville,  was  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. Worn  out  by  their  night  march,  and  fatigued 
by  two  successive  attacks,  the  little  army  of  the  Scots 
thought  of  an  immediate  retreat.  But  this,  probably,  the 
proximity  of  Neville's  division  rendered  impossible;  and 
after  again  resorting  to  the  same  horrid  policy  of  putting 
to  death  their  prisoners,  an  obstinate  conflict  began  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  Neville,  and  the  total  defeat  of 
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his  division.  There  occurred  in  this  battle  a  striking,  but 
cruel,  trait  of  national  animosity.  Ralph  the  Cofferer  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  Sir  Simon  Frazer ;  and  this  pay- 
master of  Edward,  though  a  priest,  like  many  of  the 
ecclesiastics  and  bishops  of  those  fierce  times,  preferred 
the  coat  of  mail  to  the  surplice.  On  the  orders  being 
given  to  slay  the  prisoner.  Sir  Ralph  begged  his  life 
might  be  spared,  and  promised  a  large  ransom.  "This 
laced  hauberk  is  no  priestly  habit,"  observed  Frazer; 
"  where  is  thine  albe,  or  thy  hood?  Often  have  you 
robbed  us  of  our  lawful  wages  and  done  us  grievous  harm. 
It  is  now  our  turn  to  sum  up  the  account  and  exact  its 
payment."  Saying  this,  he  first  struck  off  the  hands  of 
the  unhappy  priest,  and  then  severed  his  head  ^ith  one 
blow  from  his  body. 

The^  remains  of  the  English  army  fled  Avith  the  news  of 
their  defeat  to  Edward ;  and  the  Scots,  after  resting  from 
their  fatigues,  collected  and  divided  their  booty  and  re- 
turned home. 

Wallace  assisted,  although  only  in  a  private  capacity, 
at  the  battle  of  Roslin,  along  with  his  captive  friend.  Sir 
Thomas  de  Lougueville.  Scottish  historians  say  nothing 
of  his  being  present  during  the  engagement;  but  the  Eng- 
lish historians  positively  assert,  that  it  was  solely  owing  to 
his  exertions  that  the  English  army  met  with  such  a  signal 
defeat. 

This  persevering  bravery  of  the  Scots  in  defence  of  their 
independence,  was  unfortunately  imited  to  a  credulity 
which  made  them  the  dupes  of  the  policy  of  Philip,  who 
had  the  address  to  persuade  the  Scottish  deputies,  then  at 
Paris,  that  having  concluded  his  own  affairs  with  Edward, 
he  would  devote  his  whole  efforts  to  mediate  a  peace  be- 
tween them  and  England ;  and  he  entreated  them  in  the 
meantime  to  remain  with  him  at  the  French  court,  until 
they  could  carry  back  to  Scotland  intelligence  of  his  hav- 
ing completed  the  negotiation  with  Edward  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  their  countrymen.  The  object  of  Philip, 
in  all  this,  was  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  deputies, 
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amongst  whom  were  some  of  the  most  warlike  and  influ- 
ential of  the  Scottish  nobles,  previous  to  the  expedition 
which  Edward  was  about  to  lead  against  their  country. 
Unsuspicious  of  any  false  dealing,  they  consented  to  re- 
main; and  in  the  meantime  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
governors  and  nobility  of  Scotland,  exhorting  them  to  be 
of  good  courage,  and  to  persevere  in  vindicating  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  "  You  would  greatly  rejoice," 
they  say  in  this  letter,  "  if  you  were  aware  what  a  weight 
of  honour  this  last  conflict  with  the  English  has  conferred 
upon  you  throughout  the  world.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  we 
beseech  you  earnestly,  that  you  continue  to  be  of  good 
courage.  And  if  the  King  of  England  consent  to  a  truce, 
as  we  firmly  expect  he  will,  do  you  likewise  agree  to  the 
same  according  to  the  form  which  the  ambassadors  of  the 
King  of  France  shall  propose  by  one  of  our  number,  who 
will  be  sent  to  you.  But  if  the  King  of  England,  like 
Pharaoh,  shall  grow  hardened,  and  continue  the  war,  we 
beseech  you,  by  the  mercy  of  Christ,  that  you  quit  your- 
selves like  men,  so  that  by  the  assistance  of  God,  and 
your  own  courage,  you  may  gain  the  victory." 

To  gain  the  victory  over  the  determined  perseverance 
and  overwhelming  military  strength  of  the  English  king, 
the  treachery  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  the  deceit  of  her 
allies,  was  far  from  being  an  easy  task.  The  distress  of 
Scotland,  from  its  exposure  to  the  continued  ravages  of 
war,  had  reached  a  pitch  which  the  people  of  the  land 
could  endure  no  longer.  They  became  heart-broken  for 
a  time  under  a  load  of  misery  and  sufiering,  from  which 
they  could  see  no  relief  but  in  absolute  submission ;  the 
regent  Comyn,  the  late  governor  Sir  William  Wallace, 
and  the  few  patriotic  nobles  who  were  still  in  the  field, 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  an  army  together;  and  all  men 
felt  assured  that  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  country  was 
aii  event  which  no  human  power  could  possibly  prevent 
or  delay. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

WALLACE  AGAIN  VISITS  FRANCE — ENCOUNTERS  AN  ENGLISH 
PIRATE — EDWARD  INVADES  SCOTLAND — HIS  DESOLATING  PRO- 
GRESS— SUBMISSION  OF  COMTN  THE  REGENT — WALLACE  RE- 
TURNS TO  SCOTLAND — CONFLICTS  WITH  THE  ENGLISH. 

Sir  William  Wallace,  relying  on  the  good  faitli  of 
Philip,  and  his  desire  of  mediating  a  lasting  peace  between 
Edward  and  the  Scots,  returned  a  second  time  to  France. 
This  visit  took  place  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Eoslin, 
as  is  asserted  in  the  most  positive  manner  by  Blind  Harry, 
his  minstrel  biographer,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  Scot- 
tish chroniclers.  In  the  first  voyage  oiir  hero  is  repre- 
sented as  having  fallen  in  with,  and  captured,  a  French 
pirate,  and  in  the  second,  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  similar 
rencontre  with  an  EngUshman  of  the  same  profession, 
whose  depredations  were  principally  directed  against  the 
Scottish  vessels.  Had  the  minstrel's  work  been  one  of 
pure  fancy,  this  sameness  of  incident,  we  presume,  would 
not  have  occurred;  for  the  good  sense  of  Blind  Harry 
would  no  doubt  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  change 
of  adventure.  The  English  pirate,  who  is  called  John  de 
Lyn,  is  first  observed  by  the  Scots  making  his  way  out  of 
the  Humber,  displaying  a  red  sail  and  a  Hag  at  his  mast- 
head, bearing  three  leopards  courant,  the  well-known 
insignia  of  Edward.  The  Scottish  merchants,  who  were 
well  aware  of  his  ferocious  disposition,  were  appalled  at 
first  sight ;  but,  encouraged  by  AVallace  and  his  compan- 
ions, among  whom  Avas  Sir  Thomas  de  Longueville,  they 
prepared  themselves  for  action,  by  stuffing  sheep  skins 
with  wool,  which  appears  to  have  been  their  cargo ;  and 
thus  forming  a  kind  of  defensive  armour  to  protect  them 
against  their  better  equipped  assailants.  On  their  refusing 
to  surrender,  the  battle  commenced  by  a  heavy  discharge 
of  bows  and  cross-bows  on  the  part  of  the  English;  and 
the  Scots,  who  were  not  so  well  supplied  with  missiles, 
kept  themselves  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  way  of  the 
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shot  till  it  -was  nearly  expended;  when,  laying  their 
vessel  alongside  of  the  enemy,  Wallace  and  his  companions 
threw  themselves  on  board  the  pirate,  and  attacked  the 
crew  with  the  greatest  fury.  John  de  Lyn,  seeing  the 
desperation  of  the  Scots,  and  the  havoc  they  were  making 
among  his  men,  would  gladly  have  made  off,  but  the  sword 
of  Wallace  was  not  to  be  evaded.  The  two  leaders,  there- 
fore, came  to  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  and  in  a  short 
but  furious  conflict,  the  pirate  captain  was  cut  down  by 
his  opponent,  and  his  men  submitted  to  the  conqueror. 
In  this  conflict  none  distinguished  themselves  more  than 
De  Longueville  and  John  Blair,  the  chaplain  of  our  hero 
— the  latter  of  whom,  with  three  successive  arrows,  shot 
three  of  the  enemy,  and  otherwise  conducted  himself  with 
the  greatest  heroism.  As  it  would  not  have  been  be- 
coming in  Blair  to  have  narrated  such  deeds  of  himself, 
we  are  told  by  the  Minstrel,  that  the  account  of  them  was 
inserted  in  the  memoir  of  Wallace  by  Thomas  Gray,  who 
acted  as  pilot  on  the  occasion : — 

"  Bot  maister  BlajT  spak  nothing  off  himsell, 
In  deid  of  armcs  quliat  awentur  he  fell, 
Schir  Thomas  Gray  was  than  preyst  to  Walays, 
Put  in  the  buk  how  than  hapnyt  this  cace 
At  Blayr  was  in,  and  mony  worthi  deid, 
Off  quhilk  him  selff  had  no  pleasance  to  reid." 

In  this  there  is  consistency,  as  we  are  elsewhere  in- 
formed that  Gray  occasionally  assisted  in  writing  the 
achievements  of  the  champion  of  Scotland. 

On  his  arrival  in  France,  Wallace  made  a  division  of 
the  spoil  among  his  followers,  and  presenting  the  cap- 
tured ship  to  the  merchants,  he  took  his  departure  for 
Paris. 

The  reception  he  met  with  from  the  King  of  France 
is  reported  to  have  been  highly  flattering;  and  Wal- 
lace soon  became  involved  in  various  adventures,  all 
suflicieutly  romantic;  but  as  the  French  historians  ap- 
pear, from  their  silence,  to  have  been  ignorant  of  them, 
we  must  refer  the  courteous  reader  to  the  pages  of  the 
Miastrel.     It  has  been  asserted  by  several  authors,  that 
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the  name  of  Wallace  and  his 'adventures  are  frequently 
found  in  the  songs  of  the  ancient  troubadours.  This,  how- 
ever, may  have  arisen  as  much  from  the  fame  he  had 
acquired  in  his  native  countrj"-,  as  from  any  chivalrous 
exploits  he  had  i^erforraed  in  France.  But  in  whatever 
manner  he  was  employed,  circumstances  occurred  which 
soon  called  him  to  his  own  country. 

Philip  at  this  period,  anxious  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Edward,  despatched  a  letter  informing  him  that  he  had 
thrown  Wallace  into  prison,  and  requested  to  know  if  he 
would  accept  the  late  Governor  of  Scotland.  This  ti-each- 
erous  act  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  France,  seems  more  a 
stroke  of  i^olicy  than  sincerity,  for  Wallace  was  secretly 
released,  and  Phihp  furnished  him  with  a  letter  to  his 
agents  at  Home,  requesting  them  to  beg  the  Pope  to  in- 
terest himself  on  matters  which  would  be  laid  before  his 
Hohness  by  his  "beloved Sir  William  Wallace  of  Scotland, 
Knight." 

This  important  document  was  lately  discovered  in  the 
llccord  Office,  Tower,  London,  and  is  evidently  genuine. 
It  is  brief,  but  comprehensive  and  explicit.  How  it  came 
to  its  present  place  of  custody  seems  a  mystery.  It,  how- 
ever, corroborates  one  of  the  "romantic  statements"  of  the 
IMinstrel  biographer. 

]\Ieanwhile  the  recent  battle  of  Roslin  had  chafed  and 
inflamed  the  passions  of  Edward  to  the  utmost;  and  his 
mortification  was  greatly  increased  by  the  praises  that 
were  everywhere  bestowed  upon  the  gallantry  of  the 
Scots,  and  the  fame  which  their  triple  victory  procured 
them  at  the  different  courts  of  Europe.  The  defeat  of 
Segrave,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  victors, 
awakened  afresh  all  the  rancorous  hostility  of  his  ambi- 
tious and  unprincipled  mind;  and  he  declared  that  it  was 
his  determined  purjwse,  either  to  reduce  the  nation  to 
subjection,  or  to  raze  the  land  utterly  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  turn  it  to  a  desert  lit  only  for  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  project,  all  the  vassals  of  his 
crown  Were  summoned  to  his  standard.     A  powerful  fleet 
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was  also  eo[uipj)ed  to  attend  the  motions  of  the  army,  and 
prevent  the  chance  of  scarcity  from  interfering  with  that 
work  of  destruction  he  had  in  contemplation. 

Wallace  heard  with  sorrow  of  the  mighty  preparations 
that  were  making  for  the  annihilation  of  his  country's 
independence,  and  he  resolved  again  to  join  his  old  asso- 
ciates, and  brave  along  with  them  the  fury  of  the  storm 
that  was  about  to  burst  upon  their  heads.  To  his  friends, 
who  listened  with  increasing  apprehension  to  the  progress 
of  the  coming  war,  the  hope  of  his  return  came  like  a  sun- 
beam through  the  tempest  that  was  blackening  around 
them.  Wallace,  however,  did  not  arrive  in  Scotland 
until  the  countless  host  of  the  invader  had  crossed  the 
Tweed. 

Edward  separated  his  army  into  two  divisions.  lie 
gave  the  command  of  one  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
directed  his  march  westward  into  Scotland,  while  the 
king  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  second  division,  proceeded 
eastward  by  Morpeth  and  lloxburgh.  The  whole  course 
of  the  usurpers  was  marked  by  smoke  and  devastation — 
by  the  plunder  of  towns  and  villages,  the  robbery  of 
granges  and  garners — the  flames  of  woods,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  small  tracts  of  cultivated  lands  which  yet 
remained,  spreading  desolation  over  the  whole  country. 
The  havoc  made  is  thus  described  by  Barbour : — 

"  Fra  Wick  tinent  Orkenay, 
To  Mullys  nuk  in  Gallaway: 
And  stufyt  all  ■with  Iiigliss  men. 
Scliyrri'tlys  anil  bailcyhoys  niaitl  lie  Uieu ; 
And  alkin  otiiir  officeiis, 
That  for  to  gowern  land  afferis, 
He  maid  of  Ingliss  nation ; 
That  worthyt  than  sa  rych  fcllone, 
And  awa  wykkyt  and  cowatouss, 
And  swa  hawtane  and  diapitouss, 
TliatSeottis  men  mi},'ht  do  na  thing 
That  euir  mycht  pleyss  to  tharlikhicf 
Tliair  wyliis  wald  thai  oft  forly, 
And  thair  dochtrys  dispitusly : 
.Anil  gyll'ony  of  thaim  thairat  wai'  wralh, 
Thai  watyt  liyiu  wele  with  gret  .sialh  ; 
For  they  suld  fynd  some  enchcBono 
To  put  him  to  dostructione 
And  gyff  that  ony  man  thaim  by 
J  lad  ou\  thing  that  wcs  worthy. 
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As  horss,  or  hund,  or  o^iir  thing, 
That  war  pleasand  to  thair  liking ; 
With  rycht  or  wrang  it  have  wuld  thai. 
And  gilT  ony  wald  them  withsay, 
Thai  suld  swa  do,  that  thai  suld  tyne 
Othir  land  or  lyff,  or  leyff  in  pyne. 
For  thai  derapt  them  eftir  thair  will, 
Fakand  na  kep  to  rycht  na  skill. 
Ah !  quhat  thai  dempt  them  felonlyl 
For  gud  knychtis  that  war  worthy. 
For  UttiU  enchesoune,  or  than  nane. 
Thai  hangyt  be  the  nekbane." 

Those  places  which  manifested  the  slightest  disposition 
to  defend  their  liberties,  were  consigned  to  indiscriminate 
carnage.  Edward  arrived  at  the  capital  with  little  inter- 
ruption, in  the  beginning  of  June,  1303. 

From  Edinburgh,  Edward  continued  his  victorious  pro- 
gress by  Linlithgow  and  Clackmannan  to  Perth,  and 
afterwards  by  Dundee  to  Brechin,  and  to  Aberdeen. 
From  this  city,  pursuing  his  march  northward,  he  reached 
Banff,  and  from  thence  he  pushed  on  to  Kinross,  in  Moray. 
Leaving  this,  he  struck  into  the  heart  of  Moray,  and  for 
some  time  established  his  quarters  at  Lochendorb,  a  castle 
strongly  situated  upon  an  island  in  a  lake.  Here  he  re- 
ceived the  oaths  and  homage  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  it  is  probable  added  to  the  fortifications  of 
the  castle.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that,  after  a  lapse 
of  five  centuries  and  a  half,  the  memory  of  this  monarch 
is  still  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  that  the  peasant,  when  he  points  out  to  the  traveller 
the  still  massy  and  noble  remains  of  Lochendorb,  mentions 
the  name  of  Edward  I.  as  in  some  way  connected  with 
their  mysterious  liistory.  The  fortahce  of  Lochendorb  is 
thus  described  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of 
Cromdale : — 

"  A  thick  wall  of  mason-work,  twenty  feet  high  even 
at  this  period,  and  supposed  to  have  been  much  higher, 
surrounds  an  acre  of  land  within  the  loch,  with  watch- 
towers  at  every  corner,  all  entire.  The  entrance  to  this 
place  is  a  gate  built  of  freestone,  which  has  a  grandeur  in 
it  easier  felt  than  expressed.  Several  vestiges  of  houses 
are  found  within  the  walls,  besides  those  of  a  church, 
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■which,  without  difficulty,  can  still  be  traced  iij  the  ruins. 
Great  rafts,  or  planks  of  oak,  by  the  cutting  of  the  waters 
against  the  old  walls,  occasionally  make  their  appearance. 
Tradition  says,  and  some  credit  is  due  to  the  report,  that 
the  particular  account  of  this  building  was  lost  in  the  days 
of  King  Edward  the  First  of  England." 

From  this  remote  strength,  the  king,  penetrating  into 
Aberdeenshire,  reached  the  strong  castle  of  Kildrummie, 
in  Garvyach,  from  whence  he  retraced  his  route  back  to 
Dundee.  Thence,  probably  by  Perth,  he  marched  to 
Stirling  and  Cambuskenneth,  visited  Kinross,  and  finally 
proceeded  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Dunfermline, 
early  in  the  month  of  December,  where  he  was  joined  by 
his  queen.  Among  the  places  which  made  any  resistance 
during  this  progress,  the  castle  of  Brechin  was  eminently 
conspicuous.  It  was  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Maule, 
a  Scottish  knight  of  great  intrepidity ;  and  such  was  the 
impregnable  nature  of  the  walls,  that  the  battering  engines 
of  the  king  could  not,  for  many  days,  make  the  least  im- 
pression. So  confident  was  Maule  of  this,  that  he  stood 
on  the  ramparts,  and,  in  derision  of  the  English  soldiers 
below,  wiped  oft'  with  a  towel  the  dust  and  rubbish  raised 
by  the  stones  thrown  from  the  enemy's  engines.  At  last, 
this  brave  man  was  struck  down  by  one  of  the  missiles  he 
aftected  to  despise,  and  the  wound  proved  mortal.  When 
he  lay  dying  on  the  ground,  one  of  the  soldiers  asked  him 
if  now  they  might  surrender  the  castle.  Though  fife  was 
fast  ebbing,  the  spirit  of  the  warrior  indignantly  revived 
at  this  proposal,  and  pronouncing  fearful  maledictions  on 
their  cowardice,  he  expired.  The  castle  immediately 
opened  its  gates  to  the  English,  after  having  stood  a  siege 
of  twenty  days. 

The  English  king  was  chiefly  employed  at  Dunfermline 
in  receiving  the  submission  of  those  Scottish  barons  wlio 
had  not  made  their  peace  previously ;  but  these  were  com- 
paratively few,  as  many  of  the  principal  nobility,  when 
they  heard  of  Edward's  mighty  preparations,  in  order  to 
claim  the  merit  of  an  early  repentance,  even  met  the  in- 
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vader  on  the  borders,  and  thus  procured  more  advantageous 
terms  than  they  otherwise  would  have  obtained.  Among 
those  who  thus  started  for  the  goal  of  slavery,  few  shared 
more  largely  in  the  rewards  of  iniquity  than  Sir  John 
Monteith.  Having  met  Sir  Aymer  de  Vallance  at  Annan, 
he  found  means  to  acquire  so  much  of  his  confidence,  as  to 
induce  that  favourite  of  Edward  to  obtain  for  him  not 
only  a  confirmation  of  the  governorship  of  Dumbarton 
Castle,  but  also  an  extension  of  his  authority  over  the 
whole  of  the  district  of  Lennox. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  condition,  accounts  were 
brought  to  the  English  camp  that  the  war-note  of  Wallace 
had  been  heard  at  midnight  in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tay;  and  to  prevent  such  a  formidable  foe  from 
gathering  any  force,  a  body  of  troops  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Butler  were  despatched  in  pursuit  of  him. 
Butler  readily  undertook  this  service,  as  it  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  revenging  the  death  of  two  of  his  rela- 
tives, who  had  already  fallen  by  the  hand  of  our  hero. 
After  ranging  the  country  in  all  directions  round  the 
place  mentioned,  he  was  obliged  to  return  without  having 
once  seen  the  object  of  whom  he  was  in  search,  although, 
from  the  reports  brought  him  by  his  scouts,^  as  well  as  the 
evasive  answers  he  received  from  such  of  the  natives  as  he 
thought  proper  to  question  on  the  subject,  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  Wallace  was  in  the  county. 

On  the  night  referred  to,  Wallace  had  landed  in  Scot- 
land, accompanied  by  Sir  Thomas  de  Longueville,  his 
chaplain  John  Blair,  Thomas  Gray,  and  a  few  other 
friends  who  had  attended  him  in  France;  and  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  his  old  places  of  resort,  he 
was  anxious  to  obtain  some  knowledge  respecting  the 
state  of  the  country,  to  enable  him  to  form  some  plan  for 
his  future  proceedings.  For  this  purpose  he  sounded  his 
war-note,  and  before  the  reverberations  had  died  away 
among  the  woodlands,  a  rustling  was  heard  among  the 
underwood,  and  presently  an  unarmed  Scot  stood  before 
him,   Avho  had  been  watching  the  landing  of  the  party. 
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From  this  man  Wallace  learned  the  miserable  state  of  the 
kingdom,  the  ruthless  devastations  which  had  been  com- 
mitted by  Edward,  and  the  terror  that  pervaded  the 
inhabitants.  Finding,  from  the  number  of  English  that 
were  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  necessity  of 
betaking  himself  to  some  place  of  concealment,  he  and 
his  party  were  conducted  by  their  informant  to  a  farm- 
house, in  a  secluded  part  of  the  country,  occupied  by  a 
distant  relation  of  Wallace,  of  the  name  of  Crawford. 
Here  he  was  welcomed,  and  a  hiding-place  artfully  con- 
structed for  him  and  his  companions,  in  an  adjoining  barn, 
where  they  lurked  during  the  search  made  for  them  by 
Butler. 

In  this  retreat  they  might  have  remained,  till  some 
favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  their  appearing 
more  openly.  But  it  seems  the  suspicions  of  the  English 
were  awakened  by  the  unusual  quantity  of  provisions  which 
Crawford  was  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  for  the 
support  of  his  numerous  guests;  and  was  subjected  to  a 
strict  examination  on  the  subject.  Crawford  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  his  guests,  and  Wallace  and  his 
friends  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to  a  neighbouring 
wood,  and  wait  the  result.  They  had  but  a  short  time 
adopted  this  precaution,  before  a  party  of  Butler's  soldiers 
made  their  appearance;  and  having  surrounded  the  farm- 
hoiise  and  offices,  they  discovered  the  hiding-place  of  the 
fugitives. 

The  wife  of  Crawford  having  refused  to  give  any  infor- 
mation regarding  the  route  her  late  visitors  had  taken, 
they  were  about  to  proceed  to  violent  measures  to  compel 
her  to  disclose  their  present  place  of  retreat,  when  Wal- 
lace, who  was  informed  by  one  of  his  spies  of  the  danger 
to  which  the  good  woman  was  exposed,  advanced  from 
the  wood,  and  boldly  sounded  a  note  of  defiance  to  the 
enemy.  He  had  chosen  a  commanding  situation,  which 
could  only  be  attacked  from  three  narrow  and  rugged 
paths ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  these,  he  divided 
his  little  party,  consisting  only  of  about  twenty  men,  into 
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three  divisions; — with  the  smailest  of  these  divisions  he 
imdertook  to  defend  the  path  that  was  most  exposed  to 
the  enemy's  attacks.     Butler  was  not  long  in  commencing 
the  assault,  which  he  did  by  a  simultaneous  movement  on 
the  three  divisions  of  the  Scots.     The  bold  resistance, 
however,  wliich  he  met  with,  aided  by  the  rugged  nature 
of  the  narrow   ascent,   rendered  all  the  ardour  of  his 
troops  unavailing.     As  night  advanced  he  withdrew  his 
troops ;  and,  having  sounded  a  parley,  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  Wallace  to  surrender,  by  showing  him  the  folly 
of  continuing  a  resistance,  which  must  ultimately  termi- 
nate in  his  own  dostruction  and  that  of  his  supporters. 
Our  hero  had  not  changed  his  mind,  and  advised  him  to 
stand  to  his  arms;  for,  in  place  of  surrendering,  he  in- 
tended before  morning  to  become  the  assailant;  and  he 
gave  him  this  timeous  notice,  in  return  for  the  kindness 
■which  he  had  shown   for  himself  and  his  companions. 
Butler  was  enraged  at  this  coolness,  and  considered  it  as 
an  empty  boast,  though  he  did  not  decline  to  take  every 
precaution  to  prevent  his  escape ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
kept  his  men  under  arms  all  night.     Our  hero  kept  his 
promise;  for,  at  daybreak,  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  he 
descended  at  the  head  of  his  little  band,  and  before  the 
Enghsh  were  aware  of  his  approach,  broke  in  upon  that 
quarter  where  Butler  had  taken  up  his  station.     The  sur- 
prise, which  his  sudden  appearance  occasioned,  threw  the 
enemy  into  confusion,  which  the  uncertainty  of  the  number 
of  the  Scots  greatly  increased ;  and  availing  himself  of  the 
disorder  into  which  they  were  thrown,  Wallace  pressed 
forward  and  came  in  contact  with  their  leader,  who,  after 
a  shght  resistance,  fell  beneath  his  resistless  arm.     The 
Scots  having  forced  their  way  through  the  enemy,  Wallace 
discovered  that  their  faithful  host,  Crawford,  had  been 
left  behind;  he  returned  to  the  charge,  and  was  fortun- 
ately in  time  to  save  his  relative  from  the  spear  of  an  in- 
furiated soldier,  whom  he  slew ;  and  grasping  his  wounded 
friend  in  one  of  his  arms,  he  carried  him  off  in  triumpli  to 
liis  companions.     Favoured  by  the  dcnsoncss  of  the  fog, 
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the  gallant  little  baud  were  soon  lost  to  theii-  pursuers. 
Though  thus,  for  the  present,  relieved  from  their  perilous 
situation,  they  are  reported  to  have  suftered  great  priva- 
tions in  the  wild  and  unfrequented  places  to  which  they 
were  now  forced  to  retire.  However,  their  indefatigable 
chief,  always  fertile  in  expedients,  found  means  to  preserve 
them  from  actual  starvation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Scotland  were  now  truly  dispirited, 
and  generally  submitted  to  a  power  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  resist,  while  the  regent  Comyn,  Sir 
Simon  Frazer,  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  the  other  leaders 
who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  were  driven 
into  the  wilds  and  fastnesses,  where  they  still  continued 
the  war  by  irregular  predatory  expeditions  against  the 
convoys  of  the  English. 

ISIeanwhile  Edward  remained  at  Dunfermline,  where, 
besides  receiving  the  nobility  to  his  peace,  he  engaged  in 
other  occupations  little  calculated  to  conciliate  the  Scots; 
for  when  at  this  place,  his  soldiers,  by  order  of  their  mas- 
ter, with  savage  barbarity  destroyed  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  such  noble  dimensions  that,  an  English  historian 
informs  us,  three  kings,  with  their  united  retinues,  might 
have  lodged  within  its  walls.  On  account  of  its  ample 
size,  the  Scottish  nobles  had  often  held  their  parliaments 
within  its  great  hall — a  sufficient  crime,  it  would  appear, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  king.  The  church  of  the  monastery, 
with  a  few  cells  for  the  monks,  was  spared;  the  rest  was 
razed  to  the  ground.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  with  a  policy 
worthy  of  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  obliterate  everything 
connected  with  the  national  independence  of  Scotland; 
having  on  a  previous  occasion  removed  from  the  ancient 
Abbey  of  Scone  the  famous  and  "fatal"  stone  upon  which, 
for  many  ages,  the  Scottish  kings  had  been  crowned  and 
anointed.  This,  considered  by  the  Scots  as  their  national 
palladium,  along  with  the  Scottish  sceptre  and  crown,  the 
English  monarch  placed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Westminster, 
as  an  offering  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  a  memorial  of 
what  he  deemed  his  absolute  conquest  of  Scotland.     In 
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order  now  to  annihilate  ever^hing  •which  could  preserve 
the  patriotic  feehng  of  the  country  which  he  had  so  cruelly 
overrun,  he  commanded  the  monasteries  to  be  ransacked, 
and  all  the  ancient  records  which  they  contained  to  be 
carried  off  and  committed  to  the  flames,  so  that  the  unfor- 
tunate Scots  in  future  might  have  no  documents  to  pro- 
duce which  could  falsify  his  pretended  claims  to  sovereignty 
over  them.  In  this  proceeding  he  might  have  been  partly 
influenced  by  the  discussion  he  had  been  engaged  in  with 
his  spiritual  father,  the  pope.  Having  so  solemnly  and 
boldly  asserted  the  justice  of  his  claim  to  Boniface,  it  was 
but  natural  that  he  should  wish  to  possess  or  destroy  every 
evidence  which  could  contradict  his  asseverations. 

Lord  Hailes,  in  his  Annals  of  Scotland,  speaking  of  the 
conduct  of  Edward,  thus  expresses  himself: — "While  the 
English  were  at  Scone,  they  carried  off  some  of  the  char- 
ters belonging  to  the  abbey,  and  tore  the  seals  from  others. 
This  is  the  only  well-voiiched  example  which  1  have  found 
of  any  outrage  on  private  property  committed  by  Edward's 
army.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  Robert  I.,  and  we 
may  be  assured  that  the  outrage  was  not  diminished  in 
the  relating."  This  is  from  the  pen  of  a  lawyer  and  a 
judge,  who  must  certainly  have  known  better:  from  any 
other  person  we  might  have  considered  this  as  proceeding 
from  ignorance,  but  from  him  we  are  at  a  loss  what  term 
to  apply  to  it.  We  shall  give  the  following  short  extract 
from  the  works  of  Mr  Nicholson,  a  learned,  intelligent, 
and  candid  Englishman — an  evidence  which  we  presume 
few  people,  even  his  lordship's  admirers,  will  object  to: — 

''  King  Eugene  VII.,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  is  said  to  have  ordered  the  depositing  of  all  re- 
cords and  books  relating  to  the  history  of  Scotland,  at 
Icolmkill,  where  he  caused  their  old  library  (much  neglected 
and  decayed)  to  be  ^allied  down  and  rebuilt  in  a  very 
splendid  manner,  for  this  sole  use  and  purpose.  How 
long  tliey  continued  there,  and  how  well  that  excellent 
king's  design  was  answered,  I  know  not,  but  it  is  now  too 
8ad  a  truth  that  most  of  these  venerable  remains  of  anti- 
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quity  are  quite  perished ;  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
they  were  destroyed  on  three  remarkable  occasions.  The 
first  of  these  was  when  our  King  Edward  the  First,  having 
claimed  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland,  made  a  most  miserable 
havoc  of  the  histories  and  laws  of  that  kingdom,  hoping 
that,  in  a  short  time,  nothing  should  be  found  in  all  that 
country  but  what  carried  an  English  name  and  face.  To 
this  end  he  forbade,  on  severe  penalties,  the  keeping  of 
any  such  books  or  records ;  and  proceeded  so  far  as  even 
to  abolish  the  very  name  of  Claudius  Caesar  in  his  famous 
round  temple,  which  he  ordered  to  be  called,  as  it  is  to 
this  day,  Arthur's  Hoff,  pulling  away  the  stone  which 
preserved  the  memory  of  that  great  emperor  and  his 
conquests." 

That  much  of  this  statement  is  correct,  appears  from 
the  scarcity  of  Scottish  records  in  our  state  archives  in 
England.  Among  the  foreign  treaties  in  the  Exchequer, 
there  are  about  seventy  original  instruments,  bagged  up, 
and  inscribed,  Scotia  ante  Unionem;  and  in  the  Tower 
about  one  hundred  rolls  relating  to  the  affairs  of  that  king- 
dom, under  the  title  of  Scotia.  The  former  of  these  begin 
at  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  end  with  Queen  Elizabeth; 
and  the  latter  commence  as  before,  but  fall  no  lower 
than  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  rest  being  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls.  But  these  are  all 
the  produce  of  our  own  country ;  and,  instead  of  enriching 
us  with  the  spoils  of  our  neighbours,  seem  rather  to  prove 
that  King  Edward  had  an  equal  spite  at  the  ancient  re- 
cords of  both  kingdoms — so  little  is  there  of  apology  to  be 
made  for  so  notorious  a  destroyer  of  the  public  registers, 
together  with  the  private  muniments,  evidences,  and  con- 
veyances of  lands !  We  do  not  doubt  the  reason  of  such 
barbarity  has  been  justly  enough  assigned,  by  those  who 
represent  him  as  "  having  a  jealous  eye  over  anything 
that  might  encourage  his  new  vassals  to  rebel,  endeavour- 
ing to  root  out  all  memorials  of  the  nobility,  and  embase 
their  spirits,  by  concealing  from  them  their  descent  and 
qualities."    This,  which  is  fully  corroborated  by  numerous 
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other  writers  of  both  countries,  is  surely  sufficient  proof 
that  Edward  did  endeavour  to  do  away  with  all  evidence 
against  his  pretended  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland. 

Comyn,  the  regent,  convinced  of  the  fruitlessness  of  his 
endeavours  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the  English,  he  with  all 
his  adherents  submitted  to  Edward.  The  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke and  Ulster,  with  Sir  Henry  Percy,  met  Comyn  at 
Strathorde  in  Fife,  on  the  9th  of  February;  and  a  nego- 
tiation took  place,  in  which  the  regent  and  his  followers, 
after  stipulating  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  liberties, 
and  lands,  delivered  themselves  up,  and  agreed  to  the  in- 
fliction of  any  pecuniary  fine  which  the  conqueror  should 
think  right.  The  castles  and  strengths  of  Scotland  were 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Edward,  and  the  government  of 
the  country  to  be  modelled  and  administered  at  his  plea- 
sure. From  this  negotiation  those  were  specially  excepted 
for  whom,  as  more  obstinate  in  their  rebelhon,  the  king 
of  England  reserved  a  more  signal  punishment.  In  this 
honourable  roll  we  find  Wishart,  Bishop  of  Glasgow; 
James,  the  Steward  of  Scotland ;  Sir  John  Soulis,  the  late 
associate  of  Comyn  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom; 
David  de  Graham,  Alexander  de  Lindesay,  Simon  Frazer, 
Thomas  Bois,  and  William  Wallace.  For  all  these  persons, 
except  Wallace,  certain  terms,  more  or  less  rigorous,  were 
held  out,  on  accepting  which  Edward  guaranteed  to  them 
their  lives  and  hbcrty ;  and  we  know  that  sooner  or  later 
they  accepted  the  conditions.  But  of  this  great  man  a 
vigorous  exclusion  was  made.  "  As  for  William  Wallace," 
so  says  the  deed,  "it  is  covenanted,  that  if  he  thinks 
proper  to  surrender  himself,  it  must  be  conditionally  to 
the  will  and  mercy  of  the  king."  Such  a  surrender  would 
have  given  Edward  the  unquestionable  right  of  ordering 
his  victim  to  immediate  execution,  provided  he  did  not 
embrace  the  English  party,  for  which  he  undoubtedly 
would  have  had  to  provide  sufficient  hostages  for  his 
fealty. 

But  the  foregoing  list  docs  not  contain  all  the  namoe 
of  those  who  were  still  opposed  to  the  English  yoke. 
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Blind  Harry  informs  us,  that  a  number  of  Wallace's  old 
companions  in  arms,  previous  to  his  return  from  France, 
had  fled  for  shelter  to  the  islands  and  other  places  for 
security.  Seton,  Lander,  and  Lundi,  retired  to  the  Bass. 
The  Earl  of  Lennox  and  Sir  Neil  Campbell  had  sought 
concealment,  along  with  Bishop  Sinclair,  in  the  island  of 
Bute;  and  these  last-mentioned  worthies,  on  hearing  of 
the  arrival  of  Wallace,  despatched  a  messenger  to  find 
him  out,  and  inform  him  of  the  difficulties  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  their  anxiety  to  join  him,  as  soon  as  he  could 
approach  their  present  place  of  refuge.  The  messenger 
soon  met  with  our  hero,  who  thankfully  received  the 
intelligence  that  there  were  still  a  few  patriots  willing  to 
join  him  in  the  struggle  for  their  country;  and  he  soon 
collected  a  little  band  who  were  willing  to  shed  their 
blood  in  the  glorious  cause  of  Scotland's  independence. 

Edward,  in  making  a  progress  towards  Perth,  was  fol- 
lowed by  Wallace  and  his  associates,  and  appearing  now 
in  front,  now  in  the  rear,  made  frequent  and  impressive 
attacks  upon  the  invading  army  as  they  struggled  through 
the  deep  and  rugged  defiles  of  the  country.  But  all  his 
efforts  could  not  retard  the  march  of  the  conquerors. 
They  continued  to  advance  unmolested  by  any  save  the 
daring  few  who  accompanied  our  hero ;  who  having  closely 
watched  the  motions  of  their  foes  in  their  laborious  pro- 
gress through  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  north,  aware 
that  they  must  return,  they  waited  upon  them,  and  re- 
sumed the  same  harassing  system  of  warfare.  Often  from 
some  height  could  the  haughty  Edward  observe  the  lofty 
pliune  of  the  Scottish  leader,  as  he  dashed  forward,  at  the 
head  of  his  chosen  few,  to  charge  some  detached  portion 
of  his  numerous  army;  and  while  he  beheld  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  his  bravery  inspired  his  followers,  and  saw 
the  disorder  of  his  own  tried  and  generally  valiant  soldiers, 
quail  at  his  approach,  and  hurry  to  gain  the  protection  of 
the  main  body,  his  heart  misgave  him  as  to  the  stability 
of  his  conquest  while  Scotland  contained  a  man  whose 
appearance  alone  was  sufficient  to  inspire  his  followers 
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with  so  much  confidence,  and  his  enemies  with  so  much 
dread.  And  Edward  again  determined  that  if  he  could 
not  make  this  hero  his  friend,  he  would  not  permit  him 
to  live. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Edward's  policy  respecting  the  settlement  of  Scotland — 
endeavours  to  gain  wallace  to  his  interest — siege  and 

reduction  OF  STIRLING  CASTLE — EDWARD's  SEVERITY — HALI- 
BDRTON  UNDERTAKES  TO  BETRAY  WALLACE. 

Edward  having  returned  from  the  barren  mountains 
of  the  north,  again  took  up  his  quarters  in  Dunfermline, 
judging  that  his  presence  in  the  country  would  contribute 
much  towards  establishing  his  authority,  as  he  had  for- 
merly observed  that  those  places  he  had  conquered  from 
the  Scots  were  generally  retaken  whenever  he  returned 
home.  He,  therefore,  took  every  precaution  for  the  com- 
fort of  his  troops ;  large  supphes  of  provisions  and  other 
necessaries  being  ordered,  both  by  sea  and  land,  that  his 
numerous  army  might  not  be  again  compelled  by  famine 
to  retreat  into  England. 

In  order  to  secure  his  present  conquest,  he  began  to 
form  a  constitution  for  Scotland,  as  similar  as  possible  to 
that  of  his  other  dominions;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
abrogated  all  the  old  laws  and  customs,  substituting  those 
of  England  iii  tlieir  stead.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
object,  he  announced  an  English  parliament  to  meet  at 
St  Andrew's,  to  which  the  king  summoned  the  Scottish 
barons  who  had  again  come  under  his  allegiance.  This 
summons  was  obeyed  by  all  Scotsmen  of  any  note,  except 
Sir  William  Wallace,  Sir  Simon  Frazcr,  and  Sir  William 
Oliphant,  governor  of  Stirling  Castle,  the  latter  of  whom 
refused  either  to  appear  or  to  surrender  the  trust  which 
had  been  committed  to  him  by  Lord  SouUs,  who  happened 
then  to  be  in  France.     These  patriots  were,  therefore, 
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declared  outlaws  by  the  vote,  not  only  of  the  English 
barons,  but  with  the  extorted  consent  of  their  broken  and 
dispirited  countrymen. 

At  length,  Sir  Simon  Frazer,  despairing  of  being  able 
again  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  consented  to  accept 
the  hard  conditions  of  fine  and  banishment  offered  him  by 
the  conqueror ;  and  Wallace  found  himself  standing  alone 
against  Edward,  excepted  from  all  amnesty,  and  inexora- 
bly marked  for  death.  Surrounded  by  his  enemies,  he 
came  from  the  fastnesses  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  to 
the  forest  of  Dunfermline,  and  by  the  mediation  of  his 
friends,  proposed,  on  certain  conditions,  to  surrender 
himself.  These  terms,  however,  partook  more  of  the 
bold  character  of  the  mind  which  had  never  bowed  to 
Edward,  than  of  the  spirit  of  a  suppliant  suing  for 
pardon.  "When  they  brought  his  message,"  says  Lang- 
toft,  ''Edward  was  full  grim,  and  curst  him  by  the 
fiend  as  his  forfeited  traitor,  proclaiming  all  to  be  traitors 
who  dared  to  harbour  or  support  him,  and  setting  a  price 
of  three  hundred  merks  upon  his  head,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  gave  up  all  hopes  of  peace,  and  fled  with 
speed  into  the  impassable  moors  and  marshes,  where  he 
supported  himself  by  robbery." 

It  is  singular  that  this  circumstance  should  have  escaped 
so  many  of  our  historians,  as  it  is  expressly  and  minutely 
stated  by  Langtoft,  in  his  Chronicle,  as  follows: — 

"Turn  we  now  other  weyes,  unto  our  owen  geste, 
And  spcke  of  the  Waleys  that  lies  in  the  foreste; 
In  the  forcsto  he  lendes  of  Dounfennelyn, 
He  praicd  all  his  frcndes,  and  othir  of  his  kyn, 
After  that  Yole,  thei  wilde  bespeke  Edward, 
That  he  might  yelde  tell  hiiii,  in  a  forward 
That  were  honourable  to  keep  wod  or  beste, 
And  ^vith  bis  scrite  full  stable,  and  seled  at  the  least, 
To  him  and  all  his  to  haf  inheritage  ; 
And  none  otherwise,  als  terme  tyme  and  stage 
Bot  als  a  propre  thing  that  were  conquest  to  him. 
When  thci  brouht  that  tething  Edward  was  full  grim. 
And  bilauht  him  the  fende,  als  his  traytoure  in  Lond, 
And  ever-ilkon  his  frende  that  him  susteyn'd  or  fond 
Three  bundrclh  marke  he  hctte  upon  his  warisoun 
That  with  him  so  mette,  or  bring  his  hede  to  toun. 
Now  fli  s  William  Waleys,  of  presnouht  he  spedis, 
In  mores  and  mareis  with  roburie  him  fedis." 

That  Edwiird  was  indignant  at  Wallace  no  one  can 
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doubt;  but  that  he  would  prefer  converting  this  formida- 
ble enemy  into  a  friend  appears  to  be  almost  as  certain ; 
and  if  Wallace  had  been  ambitious  of  honours  or  emolu- 
ments, nothing  would  have  been  wanting  on  the  part 
of  the  English  monarch  to  secure  his  services.  We  are 
informed  by  Fordun  that  among  other  great  offers  made 
by  Edward  about  this  time,  he  tendered  to  Sir  William 
Wallace  the  crown  of  Scotland,  provided  he  would  accept 
of  it  in  fee  of  the  crown  of  England ;  but  even  this  great 
bribe  was  not  sufficient.  Wallace  repUed,  with  his  usual 
dignity,  that  as  he  had  been  born  a  free  man,  he  was  de- 
termined to  die  one ;  and  that  he  preferred  rather  to  be 
the  subject  of  his  lawful  sovereign,  than  the  crowned  slave 
of  one  who  had  no  right  to  his  allegiance.  When  Wallace 
was  pressed  by  his  friends  to  accept  of  this  ofier,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  thus : — 

0!  desolated  Scotland,  too  credulous  of  fair  speeches, 
and  not  aware  of  the  calamities  that  are  coming  upon 
you!  K  you  were  to  judge  as  I  do,  you  would  not  easily 
put  your  neck  under  a  foreign  yoke.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
the  priest,  my  uncle,  carefully  inculcated  upon  me  this 
proverb,  which  I  then  learned,  and  have  ever  since  kept 
in  mind : — 

" '  Dico  tibi  verum,  Libertas  optima  rerum ; 
Nunquam  8er\'ili  sub  nexu  vivito,  fill! ' 

"'I  tell  you  a  truth, — Liberty  is  the  best  of  things; 
my  son,  never  live  under  any  slavish  bond.' 

"Therefore,  I  shortly  declare,  that  if  all  others,  the 
natives  of  Scotland,  should  obey  the  King  of  England,  or 
were  to  part  with  the  liberty  which  belongs  to  them,  I 
and  those  who  may  be  willing  to  adhere  to  me  on  this 
point,  will  stand  for  the  liberty  of  the  kingdom ;  and  by 
God's  assistance,  will  only  obey  our  lawful  king,  John 
Bahol,  or  his  heutenant." 

That  Edward  was  sincere  in  this  offer  has  been  doubted 
by  several  authors.  lie  had  already  cajoled  others  by 
similar  offers ;  and  he  might  naturally  conceive,  that 
although  Wallace  could  not  be  caught  by  the  bait,  the 
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oflfer  would  have  the  effect  of  exciting  the  suspicions  of 
his  countrymen,  and  thereby  weakening  his  influence 
among  them.  But  whatever  were  the  motives  of  this 
wily  politician,  Wallace  was  immoveable,  and  scornfully 
rejecting  all  compromise,  he  remained  the  only  Scotsman 
of  his  time  who  never  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
King  of  England  over  his  native  country. 

As  the  spring  season  was  getting  pretty  far  advanced, 
Edward  was  informed,  that  through  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  his  restless  enemy,  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  had  been  got  together,  composed  principally  of 
the  veterans  who  had  been  along  with  our  hero  at 
Stirling,  or  at  Falkirk,  and  who  were  willing  to  follow 
their  beloved  leader  to  the  death;  the  king,  in  order  to 
disperse  them  before  they  became  too  formidable,  took 
the  field,  and  proceeded  towards  Stirling,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  this  body  of  troops  had  assembled, 
the  castle  of  Stirling  being  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots. 
"Wallace  encamped  on  the  same  ground  where  he  had 
gained  his  victory  over  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Cressing- 
ham.  But  the  days  of  victory  were  past.  With  the  faint 
hopes  of  defending  the  passage  of  the  Forth,  the  bridge 
was  taken  down  and  burnt.  The  moment  Edward  hoard 
of  this,  he  forded  the  river  in  person  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  and  dispersed  the  enemy,  who,  when  compared 
with  the  English  force,  was  so  very  insignificant,  tliat 
they  prudently  retreated  to  their  former  places  of  con- 
cealment. 

The  castle  of  Stirling  was  now  the  only  Scottish  fortress 
that  had  not  opened  its  gates  to  Edward;  and  on  the 
21st  of  April,  1304,  he  commenced  the  siege,  which 
continued  until  the  25th  of  July,  without  intermission  ; 
thus  occupying  Edward  and  his  army  for  three  months 
and  three  days,  during  which  time  every  artifice  was  put 
in  practice,  and  every  piece  of  mechanism  then  known 
was  directed  against  the  besieged.  Sir  WiUiam  Oliphaut, 
the  governor,  an  experienced  soldier,  on  seeing  the  great 
preparations  made  by  Edward  against  his  comparatively 
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feeble  garrison,  sent  a  message  to  the  king,  informing  him 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  surrender  the  castle, 
without  forfeiting  his  oaths  and  honovir  as  a  knight, 
pledged  to  his  master,  Sir  John  Soulis,  who  had  entrusted 
the  keeping  of  the  castle  to  him,  and  who  was  still  in 
France ;  but  if  a  cessation  of  hostilities  were  granted  for 
a  short  time,  he  would  instantly  repair  to  France,  inquire 
the  will  of  his  master,  and  return  again  to  deliver  up  the 
castle,  if  permitted  to  do  so.  This  was  a  proposal  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
Edward,  who  honoured  chivalry,  would  at  another  time 
probably  have  agreed  to  it;  but  he  was  now,  to  use  the 
expressive  words  of  the  chronicler,  "  full  grim, "  and 
roused  to  a  pitch  of  excessive  fury  against  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  the  Scots,  he  i-eplied,  "I  will  agree  to  no 
such  terms;  if  he  will  not  surrender  the  castle,  let  him 
keep  it  against  us  at  his  peril."  And  Oliphant,  accord- 
ingly, with  the  assistance  of  Sir  William  Dupplin,  and 
other  knights,  who  had  shut  themselves  up  therein,  pro- 
ceeded to  fortify  the  walls,  to  direct  his  engines  of  defence, 
and  to  prepare  the  castle  for  the  last  extremities  of  a  siege. 
Thirteen  warlike  engines  were  brought  by  the  besiegers 
to  bear  upon  the  fortress. 

"  Threttene  great  engyncs,  of  all  the  reanic  the  Ijpst, 
Brouht  thoi  to  Strivelyne,  the  kastelle  down  to  kest." 

The  missiles  which  they  threw  consisted  of  leaden  balls 
of  great  size,  with  huge  stones  and  javelins;  and  the 
leaden  roof  of  the  refectory  of  St  Andrew's  was  torn 
off  to  supply  ammunition  for  these  deadly  machines ; 
but  for  a  long  time  t])e  utmost  eftbrts  of  the  assailants 
could  not  produce  a  breach  in  the  walls,  whilst  the  sallies 
of  the  besieged,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  their 
engines  were  directed  and  served,  made  great  havoc  in 
tlie  English  army.  During  all  this  time,  the  king, 
although  his  advanced  age  might  have  afforded  him  an 
excuse  for  caution,  exposed  himself  with  an  almost  youth- 
ful rashness.  Mounted  on  horseback,  he  rode  beneath 
the  walls  to  make  his  observations,  and  was  more  than 
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once  struck  by  the  stones  and  javelins  thrown  from  the 
engines  on  the  ramparts.  One  day,  while  riding  so  near 
that  he  could  distinguish  the  soldiers  who  worked  the 
machines,  a  javelin  struck  him  on  the  breast,  and  lodged 
itself  in  the  steel  plates  of  his  armour.  Edward,  with 
his  own  hand,  plucked  out  the  dart,  which  had  not 
pierced  the  skin,  and  shaking  it  in  the  air,  called  out 
aloud  that  he  would  hang  the  villain  who  had  struck  him. 
On  another  occasion,  when  riding  within  the  range  of 
the  engines,  a  stone  of  great  size  and  weight  struck  so 
near,  and  with  such  noise  and  force,  that  the  king's 
horse  backed,  and  fell  with  his  rider;  upon  which  some 
of  the  soldiers,  seeing  his  danger,  ran  in  and  forced 
Edward  down  the  hill  among  the  tents.  Whilst  these 
engines  within  the  castle  did  so  much  execution,  those 
of  the  English,  being  of  small  dimensions  in  comparison 
with  the  great  height  of  the  wall,  had  but  little  effect; 
and  when  faggots  and  branches  were  thrown  into  the 
fosse,  to  facilitate  the  assault,  a  sally  from  the  castle 
succeeded  in  setting  the  whole  in  flames,  and  carried 
confusion  and  slaughter  into  the  English  lines. 

The  siege  had  now  continued  from  the  21st  of  April  to 
the  20th  of  May,  without  much  impression  having  been 
made.  But  determination  was  a  striking  feature  in  the 
powerful  character  of  the  English  monarch ;  and  he  now 
saw,  that  without  still  greater  efforts  on  his  part,  the 
place  was  not  likely  soon  to  capitulate.  He,  therefore, 
wrote  to  the  sherifis  of  London  and  York,  commanding 
them  to  purchase  and  send  instantly  to  him,  at  Stirling, 
all  the  balistse,  quarrells,  bows  and  arrows,  which  they 
could  collect  within  their  respective  counties;  and  at  tlie 
same  time  he  sent  an  order  to  the  governor  of  the  Tower, 
requiring  him  to  forward  with  all  haste,  the  balistse  and 
small  quarrells  which  were  under  his  charge  in  that  for- 
tress. Anxious,  also,  for  the  assistance  and  presence  of 
all  his  best  soldiers,  he  published  at  Stirling  an  inhibition, 
proclaiming  that  no  knight,  esquire  or  any  person  whatso- 
ever, should  frequent  jousts  or  tournaments,  or  go  in  search 
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of  adventures  and  deeds  of^  arms,  without  his  special 
license;  and  aware  that  the  Scottish  garrison  must  soon 
be  in  want  of  provisions,  he  cut  off  all  communication 
with  the  surrounding  country,  and  gave  orders  for  a  new 
and  dreadful  instrument  of  destruction,  the  Greek  Fire, 
with  which  he  had  probably  become  acquainted  in  the 
East.  The  mode  in  which  this  destructive  combustible 
was  used,  seems  to  have  been  by  shooting,  from  the 
bahstse,  large  arrows,  to  whose  heads  were  fastened  balls 
of  ignited  cotton,  which  stuck  and  set  them  on  lire.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  commanded  his  engineers  to  construct 
two  immense  machines,  which,  like  those  employed  at 
first,  overtopped  the  walls,  and  were  capable  of  throw- 
ing stones  and  leaden  balls  of  three  hundred  pounds 
weight.  The  first  of  these  was  a  complicated  machine, 
which,  although  great  pains  were  bestowed  on  its  con- 
struction, did  no  great  execution;  but  the  second,  which 
the  soldiers  called  the  loolf^  was  most  simple  in  its  form, 
and  from  its  size  and  strength,  most  murderous  in  its 
effects. 

These  great  efforts  succeeded ;  a  large  breach  was  made 
in  the  two  inner  walls  of  the  castle  ;  and  the  outer  breach 
having  been  filled  up  with  heaps  of  stones  and  faggots 
thrown  into  it,  Edward  ordered  a  general  assault.  The 
brave  little  garrison,  which  for  upwards  of  three  months 
had  successfully  resisted  the  whole  strength  of  the  English 
army,  were  now  dreadfully  reduced  by  the  siege.  Their 
provisions  were  entirely  exhausted.  Thirteen  females, 
wives  and  sisters  of  the  defenders  of  the  place,  were  shut 
up  along  with  the  soldiers,  and  their  distress  and  misery 
became  extreme.  In  these  circumstances — their  walla 
cast  down,  the  machines  carrying  the  troops  wheeled  up 
to  the  breach,  and  scaling-ladders  fixed  on  the  parapet — 
the  intrepid  governor  considered  he  had  done  his  duty, 
and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Edward,  with  an  offer  to 
capitulate,  on  security  of  life  and  limb.  This  proposal 
Edward  received  with  the  greatest  contempt  and  scorn; 
but  he  agreed  to  treat  on  the  terms  of  an  unconditional 
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surrender,  and  appointed  four  of  his  barons,  the  Earls  of 
Gloucester  and  Ulster,  with  Sir  Eustace  Le  Peor,  and 
Sir  John  Mowbray,  to  receive  the  last  resolution  of  the 
besieged. 

The  two  knights,  Mowbray  and  I^e  Peor,  accordingly 
proceeded  to  the  castle  gate,  and  summoned  the  governor ; 
upon  which  Sir  Wilham  Oliphant,  Sir  Wilham  Dupplin, 
and  their  squire,  Thomas  Lillay,  met  the  English  knights, 
and  proceeded  with  them  to  an  interview  with  the  two 
earls.  At  this  meeting  they  consulted  for  themselves  and 
their  companions  to  surrender  unconditionally  to  the  King 
of  England,  and  they  earnestly  requested  his  permission 
to  make  this  submission  in  his  own  presence,  that  he  might 
witness  their  contrition. 

To  this  their  magnanimous  conqueror  consented,  and 
forthwith  appointed  Sir  John  Lovel  to  fill  the  place  of 
governor.  A  melancholy  pageant  of  feudal  submission 
now  succeeded.  Sir  William  Oliphant,  and  along  with 
him,  twenty-five  of  the  gallant  knights  and  gentlemen, 
his  companions  in  this  memorable  siege,  presented  them- 
selves before  Edward,  who  received  them  in  princely  state, 
surrounded  by  his  nobles  and  warriors.  In  order  to  save 
their  lives,  these  brave  men  were  compelled  to  appear  in 
a  garb  and  posture  against  which  every  feeling  revolts. 
Their  persons  were  stript  to  their  shirts  and  drawers; 
their  heads  and  feet  were  bare ;  they  wore  ropes  around 
their  necks;  and  thus,  with  clasped  hands  and  bended 
knee,  they  implored  the  clemency  of  the  king.  Upon 
this,  Edward,  of  his  royal  mercy,  exempted  them  from 
the  ignominy  of  being  chained;  but  Olii^haut  was  im- 
mediately sent  ofli"  to  the  Tower,  and  the  rest  were 
imprisoned  in  different  castles  throughout  England.  The 
garrison  was  found  to  consist  of  no  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  soldiers;  an  incredibly  small  number,  if 
we  consider  that  for  upwards  of  three  months  they  had 
resisted  the  efibrts  of  the  English  array,  led  by  the  king 
in  person.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  names  of  the 
common  soldiers  have  not  been  preserved;  the  names  of 
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the  leaders  in  the  defence  of  Stirling  are  all  that  remain 
on  record. 


Domini  Willielmus  Olyfard, 

"Willielmiis  do  Duppiynmilitis, 
Fergus  de  Ardrossau, 
Kobinus  de  Ardrossan,  frater 

ejus, 
Willielmus  do  Ramseya, 
Kadulfus  de  Haleburton, 
Thomas  de  KnellhuUe, 
Thomas  Lcllay, 
Patricius  de  Polleworche, 
.Joannes  de  Kulgas, 
Willielmus  dp  Anant, 
Robertus  de  Kaufru, 
Waltcrus  Tajlleu, 
Simon  Larmerer, 


Domini  Hugo  Olyfard, 

Waiterus  Olyfard, 
Willielmus  Gyfl'ard, 
Alanus  de  Vypont, 
Andreas  Wychard, 
Godefridus  le  Botiller, 
Johannes  le  Naper, 
Willielmus  de  Sclierere, 
•     Hugo  le  Botiller, 
Frater  Willielmus  de  Keth,  or  dinis 

Sancti  Domiuici,  Pradica- 

torum, 
Petrus  de  Edereston  de  domo 

de  Kelsou,  or  dinis  Sancti 

Jienidicti. 


Having  thus  secured  his  conquest,  by  the  reduction  of 
the  last  castle  which  had  resisted  liis  authority ;  and  hav- 
ing appointed  English  officers  to  the  other  strengths 
throughout  Scotland,  Edward  left  the  temporary  govern- 
ment of  that  country  to  John  de  Segrave;  and  accom- 
panied by  the  chief  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  proceeded 
by  Selkirk  and  Jedburgh,  to  Yetholra  upon  the  borders, 
and  from  thence  to  Lincoln,  where  he  kept  his  Christmas 
with  great  solemnity. 

The  only  man  in  Scotland  who  had  steadily  refused 
submission  to  Edward,  was  Sir  WiUiam  AVallace;  and 
Edward  had  scarcely  arrived  in  London,  before  accounts 
from  the  north  convinced  him  of  the  precarious  nature  of 
his  conquest,  so  long  as  Wallace  remained  at  large  in  his 
native  country  ;  he  had  already  experienced  his  great 
power,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people;  he,  therefore,  with  that  inveterate 
enmity  and  unshaken  perseverance  which  marked  his 
conduct  to  his  enemies,  now  used  every  possible  means  to 
hunt  him  down,  and  become  master  of  his  person.  He 
liad  already  set  a  large  sum  upon  his  head;  he  gave  strict 
orders  to  his  officers  in  Scotland  to  be  constantly  on  the 
alert;  and  he  cai'cfully  sought  out  those  Scots — men  wlu) 
were  privately  at  efimity  with  Wallace,  and  bribed  them 
to  discover  and  betray  him.  And  will  it  be  believed  that 
Edward  found  such  mercenary  tools  amongst  our  hero's 
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own  countrymen,  to  do  that  which  the  king  could  not  for 
very  shame  ask  his  enemies,  the  English,  to  undertake? 
He  did  find  such  an  execrable  wretch  in  the  person  of 
Ralph  de  Haliburton,  renegade,  whose  name  we  regret  to 
find  in  the  list  of  the  defenders  of  Stirling.  Influenced  by 
the  great  promises  held  out  to  him,  Haliburton  undertook 
the  perfidious  task,  and  for  that  purpose  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Scotland.  From  liis  knowledge  of  our  hero,  and 
his  retreats  among  his  native  mountains  and  forests,  where 
he  first  commenced  his  warfare  with  England,  and  driven 
by  hard  necessity  for  his  support  to  a  life  of  adventure  and 
plunder  against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  amid  the  general 
desertion  of  the  nobility,  a  few  of  his  faithful  friends  and 
veteran  soldiers  still  shared  his  toils  and  his  perils;  and 
it  seemed  not  improbable,  that  so  long  as  their  great  leader 
sorvived,  the  hope  and  the  resistance  of  the  people  might 
yet  be  preserved;  and  that  the  Genius  of  the  national 
freedom,  although  for  a  while  shorn  of  his  strength,  might 
yet  rise  into  renewed  vigour,  and  cast  the  fetters  from  his 
limbs.  But  to  this  fond  hope,  which  yet  lingered  in  the 
breasts  of  many  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  private  treachery 
soon  put  an  end ;  even  now  the  intended  destroyer  was  on 
his  track.  Haliburton  watched  all  his  motions,  and  con- 
trived to  have  him  beset  by  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  in  a 
situation  where  he  had  no  possible  means  of  escaping,  but 
by  springing  his  horse  over  a  precipice.  This  he  efiected ; 
amd  his  pursuers  drawing  back  with  horror,  left  our  hero 
to  pursue  his  retreat  on  foot,  his  gallant  steed  perishing  in 
the  fearful  leap. 

Wallace  speedily  joined  his  small  party  of  adherents, 
and  proceeded  farther  north,  to  escape  from  the  pursuit 
of  his  enemies.  At  this  period  he  had  no  suspicion  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  his  pretended  friends ;  and 
Haliburton,  in  the  prospect  of  attaining  great  riches 
and  the  favour  of  Edward,  still  followed  him,  watching 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  commit  the  vile  deed 
of  securing  his  person  dead  or  alive.  The  wished-for 
moment  arrived,  and  Haliburton  met  his  reward.    The 
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few  friends  who  still  clung,  to  the  fortunes  of  Wallace 
and  the  cause  of  independence,  were  reduced  to  the 
greatest  distress  for  want  of  provisions.  Our  hero  had 
left  them,  in  order  to  look  out  for  some  place  where 
they  might  obtain  the  necessary  supphes ;  and,  while 
wandering  through  the  wilds  of  Lorn,  overcome  by  hun- 
ger and  fatigue,  he  threw  himself  down  in  despair,  at 
the  entrance  of  a  forest,  when  the  following  adventure 
occurred,  which  we  will  give  in  the  words  of  the 
]Minstrel : — 

"  Out  of  Ihair  sycht,  in  till  a  forest  syd. 
Ho  sat  him  doun  wndyr  ane  ayk  to  bid ; 
He  bow  and  suerd  he  lenyt  till  a  tree. 
In  angwyiss  grelff',  on  grouit' so  turned  he. 
His  petows  mynd  was  for  his  men  so  wrocht, 
That  off  liim  seltf  littill  as  than  he  roucht, 
*  O  wrech !'  he  said, '  that  neuir  couth  be  content 
Off  our  gret  niycht  that  the  gret  God  the  lent : 
Bot  thi  fers  mynd,  wylfull  and  warible, 
"With  gret  loriisehip  thow  coud  nocht  so  byd  stable; 
And  wyllfull  witt,  for  to  niak  Scotland  fre ; 
God  likis  nocht  that  I  haifttane  on  me. 
Fer  worthyar  of  byrth  than  I  was  born, 
Throuch  my  desyr  wyth  hungyr  ar  forlorn 
1  ask  .It  God  thaim  to  restor  agayn 
I  am  the  caiiss,  I  suld  haiff  all  the  payn.' 
Quhill  studeand  thus,  quhill  flyt  and  -wyth  him  sell, 
Quhill  at  the  last  apon  slepyng  he  fell. 
Tlire  dayis  betor  thnr  had  him  folowcd  fyve. 
The  quh'ilk  was  bound,  or  cUis  to  loss  thair  lyfif: 
The  erll  of  York  bad  thaim  so  gret  grandoun, 
At  thai  be  tliyft  hccht  to  put  W.'illace  doun, 
'  Thre  of  thaim  wjis  all  born  men  off  Ingland, 

And  twa  was  Scottis,  that  tuk  this  deid  on  hand* 

And  sum  men  said,  thair  thrid  brothir  betraissed, 

Kyldrome  eft,  quhur  gret  sorow  was  raissed ; 

A  child  thai  had,  quhilk  helpyit  to  bcr  mett 

In  wilderness  amang  thi  montans  grett. 

Thai  had  all  seyn  disseuryng  oil' Wallace 

Fra  his  gud  men,  .lud  quhar  he  baid  on  cace; 

Ainang  thyk  wod  in  cowerl  held  thaim  law;  ' 

(^uliill  thai  persawyt  he  couth  on  sleeping  faw. 

And  tlian  thir  fyve  approchit  Wallace  ncir! 

(^uhat  best  to  do  at  othir  can  thai  spcir. 

A  man  said  thus :  'It  war  a  liie  rcnoun. 

And  we  inycht  quyk  kid  him  to  Sanct  Johnstoun, 

Lo,  how  he  lyis  ;  we  may  our  grippis  waill; 

Off  Ills  wajiynnys  he  sail  get  nanc  awaill. 

We  sail  him  Imid  in  contrar  of  hys  will. 

And  Icid  him  tlius  on  baksyd  olf  yon  hill. 

So  that  his  men  sail  nothing  off  him  knaw.' 

The  totlilr  thre  assentyt  till  his  saw; 

And  tlian  thir  fyve  thus  maid  thaim  to  Wallace, 

And  thdchl  throu  force  to  bynd  him  in  that  place. 

{^uhat,  trowit  Ihyr  fyve  for  to  hald  Wallace  doun  ? 

The  manlyast  man,  the  starkast  off  persoun, 
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Leyffand  he  was,  and  als  stud  in  sic  ryclit, 

We  traist  weill,  God  his  dedis  had  in  syclit, 

Thai  grippyt  him,  then  out  off  slope  he  braid: 

'  Quhat  menys  this  ?'  rycet  sodandly  he  said, 

About  he  turnyt,  and  wp  his  armys  thrang ; 

On  thai  traytouris  v^itli  kynchtlik  fer  he  dang, 

The  starkast  nuin  in  till  his  amiys  hynt  he. 

And  all  his  harnys  (brains)  he  dang  out  on  a  tree, 

A  sword  he  gat  son  eftyr  at  he  rayss, 

Champiounlik  amang  the  four  he  gais; 

Euyr  a  man  he  gert  de  at  a  dynt, 

Quhen  twa  was  ded,  the  tothir  wald  nocht  stynt; 

Maid  thaim  to  fle  ;  hot  than  it  was  na  but, 

Was  nane  leyffand  mycht  pass  fra  him  on  fut. 

He  folowed  fast,  and  sons  to  dede  thaim  brocht; 

Than  to  the  cliyhi  sadly  agayn  he  socht, 

'  Quhat  did  thow  her?'    The  child  with  (ane)  paUl  face, 

On  kneis  he  fell,  and  askit  Wallace  grace. 

'  With  thaim  I  was,  and  knew  nothing  thair  thocht, 

In  to  saruice,  as  thai  me  bad,  I  wrocht.' 

'Quhat  bergs  thow  her?'     'Bot  melt,'  the  child  can  say. 

'  l5o,  turss  it  wp,  and  pass  with  me  away, 

Meit  in  this  tym  is  fer  bettar  than  gold.' " 

Haliburton  was  one  of  the  "twa  Scottis"  that  took  this 
deed  in  hand,  and  received  the  just  reward  of  his 
treachery. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

DISCONTENT  OP  THE  NOBILITY  OF  SCOTLAND — STATE  OP  THE 
COUNTRY — BRDCE  INVITED  TO  TAKE  THE  CROWN- — CONDUCT  OF 
COMYN  TOWARDS  BRUCE — WALLACE  BETRAYED  TO  MONTEITH. 

The  tyrannical  conduct  of  Edward,  and  more  especially 
the  cruelty  he  displayed  against  the  brave  defenders  of 
Stirliug  Castle,  on  their  surrender  of  that  fortress,  created 
disgust  in  the  minds  of  several  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  and 
his  violent  proceedings  at  length  raised  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  his  power,  in  Sir  John  Comyn  and  Sir  Robert 
Bruce.  These  chieftains,  after  Baliol,  had  the  nearest 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  They  had  both 
been  promised  the  crown  by  Edward,  and  they  had  both 
been  deceived,  as  it  was  now  evident  to  them,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  conqueror  to  keep  the  conquest  for 
himself,  and  to  attach  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  that  of 
England,  from  the  alterations  he  had  made  in  the  consti- 
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tution  of  the  former  country.,  Comyn,  therefore,  embracal 
the  first  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Bruce  upon  the  sub- 
ject, -which  he  did,  by  lamenting  the  degraded  state  to 
which  their  country  was  reduced  by  the  wicked  pohcy  of 
Edward,  who  had  all  along  endeavoured  to  sow  discord 
among  the  Scottish  nobles,  whose  interest  it  was  to  be 
friends;  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  animosities  he 
thus  excited,  furthered  his  own  ambitious  and  tyrannical 
designs. 

These  remarks  immediately  obtained  the  full  confidence 
of  his  rival  for  the  kingly  dignity,  who  communicated 
without  reserve  the  several  promises  that  had  been  held 
out  to  him  by  Edward,  of  seating  him  in  security  upon 
the  throne ;  upon  which  Comyn  made  a  proposal  for  the 
delivery  of  their  country,  from  the  power  of  the  usurper, 
in  which  he  oifered  to  give  Bruce  his  whole  estates,  on 
the  condition  that  he  relinquished  all  future  claim,  and 
assisted  him  to  gain  the  crown ;  or  he  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept of  Bruce's  estates  on  the  same  terms.  Bruce,  wIk) 
considered  his  claim  to  be  better  founded  than  that  of 
Comyn,  agreed  to  make  over  his  estates  on  attaining  to 
the  kingdom  through  the  assistance  of  Comyn;  and  a  pri- 
vate bond  was  entered  into  between  them  for  this  purpose. 
In  order  to  conceal  their  intentions  from  their  wily  adver- 
sary, Bruce  agreed  to  attend  upon  Edward  in  London, 
while  he  left  his  brother  to  look  after  his  interest  in 
Scotland. 

Lord  Ilailes  expresses  his  legal  doubts  against  the  ex- 
istence of  this  bond  or  covenant  between  Bruce  and  Comyn, 
although  it  is  recorded  by  all  our  respectable  authorities. 
These  objections  of  his  lordship  arose  from  the  difficulty 
the  parties  would  have  experienced  in  effecting  the  con- 
tract.    He  says, 

"  It  must  be  held  extraordinary  that  the  two  conspirators 
met  together,  should  have  committed  such  a  secret  to 
writing,  as  if  it  had  been  a  legal  covenant  to  have  force 
in  a  coiirt  of  justice;  but  more  extraordinary  still,  that 
tlicy  should  have  done  this  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
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their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  the  fidelity  of  a  third  party ; 
for  I  presume,  it  will  be  admitted,  that  two  Scottish 
barons,  in  that  age,  could  not  have  framed  such  an  in- 
denture without  assistance." 

His  lordship,  in  his  anxiety  to  display  his  legal  know- 
ledge, and  at  the  same  time  diminish  the  authority  of  pre- 
ceding historians,  entirely  excludes  from  his  mind  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  age  respecting  which  he 
writes,  and  assimilates  them  too  closely  to  those  of  his 
own  times.  Were  it  not  for  this,  he  would  have  seen 
neither  difficulty  nor  danger  in  two  nobles,  of  such  ex- 
tensive territorial  possessions  and  feudal  influence,  pro- 
curing a  person  properly  qualified,  and  whose  secresy,  had 
there  been  cause  for  the  least  doubt,  they  would  have  had 
no  hesitation  in  effectually  securing.  Even  if  their  power 
did  not  extend  to  this,  as  the  bond  was  not  left  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  drawer,  where  was  the  danger?  Would 
any  person,  capable  of  framing  such  au  instrument,  hav« 
been  so  excessively  foolish,  as  to  attempt  to  charge  two 
of  the  most  powerful  barons  in  the  kingdom  with  treason, 
without  the  least  shadow  of  proof  to  support  his  accusa- 
tion? Bonds,  such  as  the  one  entered  into  between  Bruc« 
and  Comyn,  were  never  intended  to  exercise  the  ingenuity 
of  lawyers;  and  all  his  lordship's  legal  experience  would 
have  failed  in  furnishing  him  with  a  single  instance  of  an 
attempt  to  enforce  such  a  contract  in  a  court  of  law.  That 
such  a  contract  did  take  place,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Wynton,  the  prior  of  Lochleven,  the  truth  of  whose  history 
has  never  been  called  in  question ;  and  it  is  corroborated, 
in  every  particular,  by  Barbour,  the  biographer  of  Bruce. 
From  the  following  extract  from  "Wynton,  it  will  be  seen 
that  tlie  "two  conspirators"  did  not  ineet  together,  but 
were  riding  together  to  Stirling,  and  the  bond  was  drawn 
and  sealed  the  same  night  in  that  place : — 

"  Quhcn  all  this  sawc  the  Brus  Robert, 
That  bare  the  oroune  sune  eftyrwart, 
Gret  pytti  of  the  folk  he  had 
Set  few  worths  tharof  he  nind ; 
Apon  a  tynie  Schyr  Jhon  Cumyn 
To  gydder  rydand  fra  Strevylyn, 
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Said  til  liim,  'Scliyf,  will  yhe  nouclit  se, 
How  that  governyd  is  this  cuutre? 
Thai  sla  our  folk  but  enchesown, 
And  haldis  this  land  agajme  resown ; 
And  yhe  thar-of  full  lord  suld  be, 
For  tlii  gyve  ye  will  trow  to  me 
The  sail  gere  mak  yhou  thar-of  kyng; 
And  I  sail  be  in  ylioure  helpyng, 
With  thi  yhe  gyve  me  all  the  land, 
That  yhe  hawe  now  in  til  yhoure  hand. 
And  gyve  ttiat  yhe  will  noucht  do  swa, 
Ua  swilk  a  state  apon  yhowe  ta. 
All  hate  ray  landis  saU  yhouris  be; 
And  lat  me  ta  tlie  state  on  me, 
And  bryng  this  land  out  of  thryOage, 
For  thar  is  nother  man  na  page 
In  all  this  land  na  thayne  sail  be 
Fain  to  mak  thaim-selfyn  fre.' 

Tlie  Lord  the  Brns  hard  his  karpyng, 
And  wend,  he  spak  hot  faythful  thyng: 
And  for  it  lykyd  til  his  wil. 
He  gave  sune  liis  consent  thare-til, 
And  sayd,  '  Syne  yhe  will,  it  be  swa, 
I  will  blythly  apon  me  ta 
The  State  ;   for  I  wate  I  hawe  rycht; 
AJid  rycht  oft  makis  the  febU  wycht.' 

Thus  thir  twa  lordis  accordyt  are. 
That  ilk  nycht  than  wryttyne  ware 
Thare  indenluris,  and  athis  made 
Tilhald  all,  tliat  thai  spokyn  had." 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  Scotland,  after  the  departure  of 
the  King  of  England,  was  such  as  well  warranted  the 
liveliest  fears  for  its  continuing  in  subjection.  Though 
there  had  as  yet  been  no  attempt  at  open  insurrection, 
still  there  was  that  in  the  dogged  bearing  of  the  inhabi- 
tants which  betokened  anything  but  a  kindly  feeling  to- 
wards the  present  state  of  affairs.  The  national  sports 
and  customs  of  the  English,  which  it  had  been  attempted 
to  introduce  among  them,  were  shunned  and  disregarded 
by  the  oppressed  and  scowling  natives ;  while  those  chiefs, 
who  had  formerly  exhibited  the  greatest  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  the  national  independence,  were  seldom  seen 
or  heard  of,  except  when  discovered  holding  their  con- 
ferences in  those  sequestered  retreats  where  they  con- 
sidered themselves  secure  from  the  prying  and  vigilant 
officers  whom  Edward  had  left  behind  him  to  protect  his 
conquest. 

Sir  William  Wallace,  who  had  again  been  rejoined  by 
several  of  the  barons  who  had  submitted  to  Edward,  now 
saw  that  the  condition  of  the  country  required  a  diifereut 
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remedy  from  that  which  had  hitherto  been  applied.  Ba- 
liol,  whom  he  had  all  along  considered  as  his  lawful 
sovereign,  though  detained  a  prisoner  by  Edward,  had, 
through  the  menaces  of  his  conqueror,  made  over  to  the 
King  of  England  his  right  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  This  act,  in  the  opinion  of  Wallace,  released 
him  from  his  allegiance  to  one  who  had  all  along  acted  a 
part  unworthy  of  his  attachment;  for  though  he  could  not 
deny  his  right  to  resign  his  crown  and  kingdom,  yet  he 
could  not  admit  his  right  to  transfer  it  to  a  stranger — an 
enemy — to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful  heir;  and  as  that 
heir  was  likewise  a  prisoner  and  tool  of  Edward,  he 
naturally  turned  his  attention  on  Robert  Bruce,  as  the 
person  best  fitted,  by  his  birth  and  talents  to  infuse  that 
confidence  in  a  people  which  necessarily  arises  from  the 
presence  of  a  person  invested  with  lawful  authority; 
besides,  he  considered  the  claim  of  Robert  Bruce  as 
superior  to  any  others  who  might  be  expected  to  become 
competitors  for  the  regal  dignity.  Having  fully  can- 
vassed the  subject  in  his  own  mind,  he  took  the  first 
o]Dportunity  of  explaining  his  views  to  Sir  Simon  Frazer 
and  those  other  chiefs  who  were  likely  to  adhere  to  him, 
and  found  no  difficulty  in  impressing  his  sentiments  upon 
their  minds;  and  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  with 
Edward  Bruce,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  his  brother 
from  England  to  assume  the  crown;  and  it  is  also  said 
that  Gilbert  Grimsby  was  despatched  as  a  special  herald 
from  Wallace  and  the  confederated  chiefs.  Grimsby 
found  little  difficulty  in  reaching  Bruce  at  the  court  of 
London,  and  on  explaining  the  object  of  his  mission, 
the  latter  appointed  a  certain  night  to  meet  with  our 
hero  on  the  Burghmuir  of  Glasgow. 

No  time  was  now  lost  by  Wallace  and  his  friends,  who 
were  active  in  organising  the  insurrection,  which  would 
undoubtedly  burst  forth  as  soon  as  Bruce,  their  future 
king,  appeared  among  them;  as  it  was  their  intention 
that  he  should  be  proclaimed  as  such  on  his  first  appear- 
ance.    It  docs  not  appear  that  Comyn  was  consulted  on 
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this  occasion  by  Wallace  and  his  associates;  indeed  it 
was  not  likely,  from  the  little  intercourse  that  subsisted 
between  them  since  Comyn's  disgraceful  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  that  he  should  be  so  consulted,  espe- 
cially when  it  was  known  that  he  himself  aspired  to  the 
high  honour.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  accession 
of  Wallace  and  his  party  to  the  proposal  for  placing 
Robert  Bruce  on  the  throne  was  communicated  to  Comyn 
through  the  medium  of  Edward  Bruce,  the  fiery  tempera- 
ment of  whose  mind  was  not  always  in  unison  with  those 
maxims  of  sound  policy  necessary  for  conducting  affairs 
of  such  moment.  Edward  Bruce,  throughout  his  life, 
was  better  fitted  for  a  warrior  than  a  counsellor.  Whether 
Comyn  had  ever  been  sincere  in  the  agreement  he  entered 
into  with  Bruce,  or  whether  he  afterwards  repented  of 
the  bargain  he  had  made,  is  a  point  which,  at  this  time, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain;  but  Comyn,  under  an  ex- 
terior of  the  most  finished  dissimulation,  and  manners 
which  had  borrowed,  in  a  constant  intercourse  with  the 
courts  of  England  and  of  France,  the  highest  elegance  and 
refinement,  this  potent  baron  concealed  some  of  the  worst 
and  darkest  features  of  the  feudal  character — unforgiveness 
and  revenge.  He  hated  Bruce  for  the  success  with  which 
he  had  continued  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  English 
king,  and  to  preserve  his  estates,  whilst  he  himself,  in 
return  for  his  devotedncss  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  had  been 
rewarded  with  the  loss  of  the  royal  favour,  and  a  heavy 
fine;  and  he  resolved  to  employ  the  secret  information 
which  he  now  possessed  to  ruin  his  rival,  and  reinstate 
himself  once  more  in  the  friendship  of  Edward.  He 
accordingly  transmitted  private  information  of  the  con- 
spiracy to  that  monarch;  and  whilst  Bruce  was  still  at 
the  English  court,  he  despatched  a  messenger  with  the 
letters  and  agreement,  which  contained  decisive  evidence 
of  his  guilt,  urging,  at  the  same  time,  the  arrestment  of 
his  rival,  as  necessary  to  prevent  the  disturbance  that  was 
on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  in  Scotland.  This  duplicity 
was  worthy  of  the  traitor  at  Falkirk. 
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The  following  brief  outline,  to  wliat  has  already  been 
stated,  of  this  subtle  and  powerful  baron,  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  the  reader : — 

John  Comyn,  or  as  he  is  called  by  the  Gael,  Jan  Ritadk 
Mhac  Jan  Ruadh  Chiumein,  (Red  John,  the  son  of  Red 
John  Cumoning,)  was  Lord  of  Badenoch,  Lochaber,  and 
other  extensive  districts,  and  the  head  of  the  most  potent 
clan  that  ever  existed  in  Scotland.  His  power  was  more 
formidable  than  any  of  his  fellow-competitors  for  the 
crown.  Upwards  of  sixty  belted  knights  and  their  vassals 
were  bound  to  follow  his  banner ;  and  the  influence  of  the 
family  was  such,  that  during  the  minority  of  Alexander 
III.,  after  driving  from  Scotland  a  strong  faction  formed 
and  supported  by  the  interest  of  England,  the  Cotnyns 
and  their  adherents  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Llewellyn,  a 
prince  of  Wales.  In  this  instrument,  John,  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  our  present  notice,  appears  as  Justiciary 
of  Galloway. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  John  Comyn  succeeded  to 
his  father.  He  appears,  however,  in  1289,  as  joint  agent 
along  with  James  the  Steward,  in  the  letter  of  the  commu- 
nity of  Scotland,  directed  to  Edward  I.  from  Brigham. 
According  to  the  Minstrel,  he  was  married  to  a  cousin  of 
the  King  of  England ;  and  this,  from  all  authorities,  seems 
to  have  been  the  case,  for  he  espoused  Joan,  the  sister  of 
Aymer  de  Vallance,  whose  father,  William  de  Vallance, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  utterine  brother  to  Henry  III. 
With  this  powerful  connexion,  he,  no  doubt,  expected  a 
different  result  in  the  submission  respecting  the  throne  of 
Scotland.  This  disaj^pointment,  in  all  probability,  made 
him  afterwards  more  ready  to  join  the  insurrection  under 
Wallace,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  odium  which  he 
afterwards  drew  upon  himself  by  his  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  Falkirk,  he  might  have  figured  in  the  annals  of  his 
country  with  a  fair  and  honourable  reputation.  While 
regent  of  Scotland,  his  behaviour  was  not  only  unexcep- 
tionable, but  often  praiseworthy.  This,  however,  may 
have  been  partly  owing  to  the  strict  surveillance  which 
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"Wallace  still  exercised  in  tjie  affiiirs  of  liis  country,  or 
partly  from  a  wisli  to  conciliate  his  countrymen,  in  the 
event  of  a  favourable  opportunity  occurring  for  his  obtain- 
ing the  crown — an  object  of  ambition  of  which  it  is  pretty 
evident  he  never  lost  sight. 

The  treachery  towards  Bruce  which  has  been  charged 
against  him  by  all  authorities  except  Lord  Hailes,  also 
tended  to  deepen  the  stain  on  his  character.  This  charge, 
however,  we  think  has  been  sufficiently  established,  al- 
though a  number  of  the  objections  urged  by  his  lordship 
against  it  are  of  considerable  weight.  That  a  bond  existed 
between  them,  of  the  tenor  already  described,  there  is  little 
doubt;  and  that  the  terms  of  this  bond  became  afterwards 
matter  of  dispute,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  as  the 
fulfilment  of  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  both.  For 
had  Bruce  been  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  assistance 
of  Comyn,  and  the  latter  had  received  the  estates  of  Bruce 
according  to  the  agreeinent,  he  would  have  been  a  subject 
far  too  powerful  for  the  crown ;  and  vice  versa  in  the  case 
of  Bruce.  The  quarrel,  therefoi'e,  which  subsequently 
took  place  in  the  chapel  at  Dumfries,  and  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  Comyn,  (the  particulars  of  which  we  shall 
give  at  the  conclusion  of  this  notice,)  mirjM  have  arisen  in 
an  altercation  respecting  the  difhculties  involved  in  the 
completion  of  the  bond,  without  either  party  having  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith.  It  was  no  doubt  the  policy  of 
Bruce  and  his  confederates,  that  the  stain  of  treachery 
should  be  affixed  on  the  name  of  Comyn,  as  it  afforded  the 
only  plausible  excuse  for  committing  a  murder  in  a  place 
of  such  reputed  sanctity.  Indeed,  the  latter  having  re- 
quested an  interview  within  the  precincts  of  a  church, 
showed  nothing  like  a  premeditated  intention  to  quarrel ; 
but  since  the  deed  was  committed,  it  seemed  necessary  to  the 
future  safety  and  views  of  Bruce  and  his  faction,  that 
with  the  influence  the  character  of  the  Comyns  should  bo 
diminished.  That  they  assisted  in  this  last  object  them- 
selves, is  but  too  apparent ;  otherwise  it  Avould  be  difficult 
to  account  for  that  odium  which  afterwards  became  at- 
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tached  to  them.  For  while  the  Scots  in  the  Lowlands 
cried  out  against  the  "fause  Cotnyns,"  their  own  vassals 
in  Badenoch  and  Lochaber  re-echoed  the  charge,  till  the 
very  name  became  cognominal  with  deceit,  so  much  so,  that 
the  following  proverb  is  at  this  day  remembered  in  those 
parts  of  the  Higlilands  to  which  their  influence  extended: 
"While  there  are  trees  in  a  wood,  there  will  be  deceit  in  a 
Corayn." 

We  will  not,  however,  assert  that  the  enmity  of  the 
Gael  arose  from  the  conduct  of  the  Comyns  in  the  Low- 
lands ;  for  if  we  may  credit  traditions  still  current  in  the 
West  Highlands,  tliis  once  powerful  and  oppressive  family 
gave  sufficient  cause,  in  their  own  territory,  for  the  anti- 
pathy of  their  neighbours  and  vassals.  The  atrocities 
which  they  committed  in  their  castles  of  Inverlochy,  Ba- 
denoch, and  other  strongholds,  which  they  polluted  with 
their  crimes,  at  last  roused  the  slumbering  vengeance  of 
the  people ;  and  Tradition,  in  her  vdgue  manner,  dates  the 
downfall  of  this  jjotent  clan  from  the  time  of  "Comyn's 
flight  from  Onnich."  At  what  period  this  occurred,  it 
is  impossible  now  exactly  to  ascertain;  but  with  the 
particulars  of  the  story  we  shall  close  this  imperfect 
sketch: — 

The  Comyns,  it  seems,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power, 
paid  little  attention,  when  it  suited  their  wishes,  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  infamous  law  of  Even  us,  and  the  "?n?r- 
chela  imiUcruni"  was  generally  spurned,  when  the  charms 
of  the  bride  happened  to  please  the  eye  of  the  chief.  It 
would  seem  that  three  marriages  were  about  to  take  place 
at  Onnich,  a  little  town  on  the  borders  of  Lochaber.  The 
women  were  beautiful,  and  the  men  spirited  and  brave. 
The  half-merk  had  been  tendered  at  the  gates  of  Inver- 
lochy, by  the  bridegrooms  and  their  friends,  and  the  refusal 
of  it  by  the  chief  gave  them  reason  to  apprehend  the  fate 
that  was  intended  for  them.  The  case  excited  deep  interest. 
The  day  of  marriage  approached,  and  brought  along  with 
it  the  Lord  of  Badenoch  and  his  two  sons,  with  their  usual 
retinue.     The  half-merk  was  again  tendered,  and  again  it 
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was  refused.  The  men  drew  their  swords,  fully  deter- 
mined to  guard  the  purity  5f  their  fair  ones.  A  conflict 
ensued;  friends  gathered  to  the  assistance  of  the  injured; 
the  two  sons  of  Comyn  were  killed,  while  he,  with  his 
myrmidons,  betook  himself  to  flight.  The  country  arose 
and  pursued  him,  till  the  affair  swelled  to  a  general  insur- 
rection. All  his  train  were  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  their 
pursuers,  many,  no  doubt,  having  more  serious  grievances 
to  revenge.  The  flight  continued  till  their  obnoxious  chief 
reached  a  hill,  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Augustus, — 
where,  overcome  with  fatigue,  he  was  seen  to  sit  down 
apparently  to  rest  himself.  On  coming  up  to  him,  how- 
ever, they  found  that  the  wretched  man  had  already  paid 
the  forfeit  of  his  crimes.  He  was  carried  down  and  buried 
on  the  spot  where  the  fort  now  stands,  which  is  still  known 
to  the  Highlanders  by  the  name  of  "Cill  Chiumein,"  or 
the  burying-place  of  Comyn ;  and  the  hill  on  which  he  died 
retains  to  this  day  the  appellation  of  "Suidh  Chiumein,"  or 
Comyn's  Seat.  Very  few  of  the  clan  are  now  to  be  found 
in  these  districts. 

But  enough  of  the  clan  Comyn,  we  will  now  shortly 
relate  the  instance  of  treachery,  which  was  the  cause  of 
Comyn's  death,  and  then  pi'oceed  with  our  narrative. 

On  receiving  the  evidence  of  Bruce's  guilt,  Edward  was 
in  deep  indignation  and  alarm,  yet  he  had  seen  so  muck 
of  the  treachery  and  falsehood  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  that, 
till  the  charge  was  fully  investigated,  he  seems  to  have 
been  unwilling  to  give  full  credit  to  the  information  of  Co- 
myn. The  letters  might  be  forged,  and  it  was  right  that 
Bruce  should  be  heard  in  his  defence ;  if  he  was  guilty,  it 
would  be  exjjedient  that  his  brother  Edward,  a  man  of 
great  ambition  and  ability,  who  then  held  the  castle  of 
Lochmaben,  and  his  younger  brothers  and  partisans,  who 
formed  a  powerful  party,  should  be  seized  along  with  him; 
and  time  was  required  to  bring  them  up  on  some  specious 
pretence  to  England.  In  the  meantime,  he  convoked  a 
parliament,  to  which  he  summoned  the  Earl  of  Carrick, 
along  with  the  rest  of  bis  barons;  and  Bruce,  ignorant  of 
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the  treachery  of  Comyn,  attended  without  scruple.     After 
some  common  business  had  been  gone  through,  the  king 
suddenly  turned  to  Bruce,  and  giving  him  the  letter  or 
indenture,  asked  him  if  he  knew  his  seal,  and  was  aware 
of  the  contents.     In  this  mode  of  proceeding,  it  was  evi- 
dently the  intention  of  Edward  to  trust  to  his  own  dis- 
cernment in  discovering,  by  the  impression  made  upon  him 
at  the  time,  whether  the  Earl  of  Carrick  was  guilty  or 
not,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  crisis  was  one  of 
fearful  interest  and  danger,  but  Bruce  showed  himself  to 
be  an  ajDt  scholar  of  an  able  master  in  the  art  of  dissimu- 
lation, and  on  this  occasion  saved  himself  by  his  address 
and  presence  of  mind.     With  a  well -dissembled  astonish- 
ment, but  evincing  no  symptoms  of  confusion,  or  of  fear, 
he  calmly  replied  that  the  deed  was  a  forgery,  that  the 
seal,  though  well  imitated,  was  not  his ;  and  that  if  Ed- 
ward would  allow  him  a  short  interval  to  send  for  his 
real  seal,  which  was  not  then  in  his  possession,  he  would 
pledge  his  whole  estates  to  prove  to  his  satisfaction  the 
truth  of  what  he  now  alleged.     This  was  said  with  so  much 
of  the  appearance  of  injured  integrity  that  the  King 
of  England  was  for  once  foiled  with  his  own  weapons, 
and  the  Earl   of  Carrick  had  permission  to  leave  the 
parliament,   and  to  send  for  the  documents  on  which 
he  founded  his  defence.     That  very  night,  however,  he 
received  private  intelligence  from  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  of 
a  design  to  seize  his  person ;  and,  taking  horse,  accompa- 
nied only  by  a  single  servant,  he  escaped  with  all  speed  into 
Scotland.     Although  discovered  and  compelled  to  fly,  he 
was  still  ignorant  of  the  person  who  had  betrayed  him ; 
but  a  singular  circumstance  brought  this  to  light.     On  the 
borders  of  the  kingdom,  he   and  his  servant  suddenly 
encountered  a  messenger  who  travelled  alone,  and  seemed 
desirous  of  avoiding  them.     lie  was  recognised  as  a  ser- 
vant of  Comyn ;  and  a  sudden  suspicion  darting  into  his 
mind,  Bruce  seized  him,  and  searching  his  person,  found 
new  letters  of  Comyn  to  the  king,  enclosing  further  details 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  recommending  the  seizure  of  the 
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Earl  of  Carrick.  To  slay  the  unfortunate  envoy,  and 
possess  themselves  of  the  despatches,  was  the  work  of  a 
moment;  and  as  all  was  now  disclosed,  Bruce,  full  of 
indignation  at  the  treachery  of  Corayn,  pressed  on  till  he 
reached  the  castle  of  Lochmaben,  where  he  held  a  council 
with  his  friends  as  to  the  most  prudent  mode  of  procedure. 
The  conspiracy  had  been  prematurely  revealed;  although 
it  included  some  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  Scotland,  its 
details  had  not  been  brought  into  completion.  It  Avas  yet 
undiscovered  how  far  the  treachery  of  Comyn  had  ex- 
tended; and  till  this  was  ascertained,  all  idea  of  rising 
against  the  government  of  Edward  would  be  vain  and 
dangerous.  One  thing,  however,  was  fortunate.  The 
presence  of  Bruce  at  this  moment  in  Scotland  occasioned 
no  surprise,  as  the  Court  of  the  English  Justiciary  was 
about  to  be  held  at  Dumfries,  where,  as  proprietors  of 
large  estates  in  Annandale  and  Galloway,  both  Bruce  and 
Comyn  were  bound  to  give  attendance.  The  Earl  of 
Carrick,  therefore,  was  aware  that  he  would  meet  Comyn 
.it  Dumfries;  and  he  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
baron  could  as  yet  have  no  suspicions  that  his  treachery 
had  been  discovered.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was 
deemed  the  safest  plan  for  Bruce  to  request  an  interview 
with  Corayn,  and  to  endeavour  to  discover  whether  the 
breach  of  faith  was  confined  to  himself  or  extended 
throughout  other  branches  of  the  conspiracy. 

They  met  at  Dumfries,  and  Bruce,  burning  with  ill- 
dissembled  indignation,  requested  a  private  interview  with 
the  rival  who  had  betrayed  him,  in  the  church  of  the 
Grey  Friars,  to  which  Comyn  readily  assented.  Bruce 
was  accompanied  by  a  few  attendants,  amongst  whom 
was  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Christopher  Setou,  Sir  James 
Lindesay,  and  Gilpatrick  of  Kirkjjatrick.  Along  with 
tlie  Lord  of  Badenoch  came  only  his  brother.  Sir  Robert 
Comyn;  and  on  the  first  salutation  everything  seemed 
friendly  and  amiable.  Bruce  and  his  treacherous  rival 
embraced  in  the  manner  of  the  times.  According  to 
Ilemingford,   they  kissed  each  other;   and  whilst  their 
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friends  retired  to  some  distance,  the  two  barons  -walked 
up  towards  the  high  altar  engaged  in  earnest  discourse. 
As  they  advanced,  however,  words  grew  high  and  keen ; 
and  Bruce,  forgetting  for  a  moment  his  prudence,  accused 
his  associate  of  having  betrayed  their  confidence  to  Ed- 
ward. "It  is  a  lie  you  utter,"  said  Comyn;  and  Bruce, 
without  adding  another  word,  instantly  stabbed  him 
with  his  dagger;  and  hurrying  from  the  sanctuary  which 
he  had  defiled  with  blood,  rushed  into  the  street,  and 
called,  "To  horse!"  Lindesay  and  Kirkpatrick,  seeing 
him  pale  and  agitated,  demanded  the  cause.  "I  doubt," 
said  the  young  baron,  as  he  threw  himself  on  his  horse, 
"I  doubt  I  have  slain  Comyn."  "And  is  that  a  thing 
to  be  left  to  a  doubt?"  cried  Kirkpatrick;  "I  shall  make 
surer  work  I"  and  instantly  entered  the  church,  where 
he  found  the  unhappy  man  still  alive,  but  bleeding,  and 
lying  on  the  steps  of  the  high  altar.  By  this  time  the 
noise  of  the  scuffle  had  alarmed  his  friends;  and  his 
brother,  Sir  Robert  Comyn,  rushing  into  the  churchyard, 
attempted  to  save  him;  but  Kirkpatrick  slew  the  new 
opponent,  and  having  despatched  his  dying  victim,  who 
could  ofier  no  resistance,  rejoined  his  master. 

We  will  now  return  to  our  narrative,  which  is  drawing 
near  a  close.  Wallace,  who,  as  he  conceived,  among 
other  friends,  had  secured  the  co-operation  of  Sir  John 
Monteith  to  the  measure  then  in  agitation,  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  is  supposed,  of  giving  as  early  notice  as  possible 
of  the  arrival  of  Bruce,  had  retained  near  his  person  a 
young  man,  the  son  of  Monteith's  sister,  who  was  to 
have  been  despatched  with  the  news  to  Dumbarton,  as 
soon  as  their  future  monarch  should  arrive,  when  that 
important  fortress  was  to  have  declared  in  his  favour. 

Confiding  in  the  arrangements  thus  made,  Wallace,  as 
the  appointed  time  drew  near  for  meeting  with  Bruce, 
collected  his  followers,  and  disposed  of  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  him  to  bring  them  together  on  the 
shortest  notice.  For  the  better  concealment  of  his  design, 
he  retired  to  a  small  lonely  house,  at  Robroyston,  about 
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three  miles  north-west  of  Glasgow.  From  Robroyston 
Wallace  could  easily  make  his  way  to  the  Clyde,  cross 
the  river,  and  keep  his  appointment  with  Bruce,  without 
coming  in  sight  of  any  of  the  English  stationed  in  Glas- 
gow. Here  he  waited  with  impatience  for  the  night  on 
which  Bruce  had  appointed  to  meet  him,  little  dreaming 
of  the  danger  to  which  his  intended  sovereign  was  exposed 
through  the  treachery  of  Comyn,  nor  of  the  nefarious 
plan  that  was  hatching  for  his  own  destruction,  and  by 
which  he  was  soon  afterwards  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies. 

The  means  which  were  employed  to  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  Robert  Bruce  would  have  been  of  very  lit- 
tle avail  towards  securing  the  objects  intended,  so  long  as 
Edward  Bruce  and  our  hero — who  had  identified  himself 
with  that  party — remained  to  head  the  insurrection  that 
was  expected  to  break  out;  and  as  all  the  magnificent 
promises  of  Edward  had  been  unable  to  subdue  the  stern 
virtue  of  the  patriot,  his  emissaries  now  bethought  them- 
selves of  assailing  the  fidelity  of  those  friends  in  whom  he 
seemed  chiefly  to  confide. 

Considerable  obscurity  involves  the  last  scenes  of  the 
life  of  this  extraordinary  man ;  and  amid  the  inventions 
of  apocryphal  historians,  and  the  traditions  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  discover  the  minute  particulars  which  attended 
his  betrayal  to  England.  The  general  facts,  however,  are 
ascertained  upon  unexceptionable  historical  evidence,  and 
cannot  be  controverted.  Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of 
liberty,  the  allurements  held  out  by  the  enemies  of  Wal- 
lace were  but  too  successful;  and  the  honour  of  Sir  John 
Monteith — a  Scottish  baron  of  ancient  family,  who  had 
formerly  served  with  our  hero,  and  enjoyed  much  of  his 
confidence  and  friendship — gave  way  to  the  tempter,  and 
for  the  sake  of  gold  sacrificed  his  benefactor.  One  his- 
torian says,  "  Perhaps  we  are  to  trace  this  infamous 
transaction  to  a  family  feud.  At  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
Wallace,  who,  on  account  of  his  overbearing  conduct, 
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]iad  never  been  popular  -with  the  Scottisli  nobility,  op- 
posed the  pretensions  of  Sir  John  Stewart,  of  Bonkill, 
•when  this  baron  contended  for  the  chief  command.  In 
that  disastrous  defeat.  Sir  John  Stewart,  with  the  flower 
of  his  followers,  was  surrounded  and  slain;  and  it  is  said 
that  Sir  John  Monteith,  his  uncle,  never  forgave  Wallace 
for  making  good  his  own  retreat,  without  attempting  a 
rescue."  Whatever  was  the  motive,  Sir  John  jMonteith 
was  the  betrayer. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  August,  1305,  Sir  Wilham, 
and  his  faithful  friend,  Kerle,  accompanied  by  the  nephew 
of  Monteith,  had  betaken  themselves  to  their  lonely  re- 
treat at  Robroyston ;  to  which  place  their  steps  had  been 
watched  by  a  spy,  who,  as  soon  as  he  observed  them  enter, 
returned  to  his  employers. 

At  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  while  the  two  friends 
lay  fast  asleep,  the  youth  whose  turn  it  was  to  watch, 
cautiously  removed  the  bugle  from  the  neck  of  Wallace, 
and  carried  it,  along  with  his  arms,  through  an  aperture 
in  the  wall;  then  slowly  opening  the  door,  two  men-at- 
arms  silently  entered,  and  seizing  upon  Kerle,  hurried 
hun  from  the  apartment,  and  instantly  put  him  to  death. 
Wallace  awakened  by  the  noise,  started  to  his  feet,  and 
missing  his  weapons,  became  sensible  of  his  danger,  but 
grasping  a  large  piece  of  wood,  that  had  been  used  for 
a  seat,  he  struck  two  of  his  assailants  dead  on  the  spot, 
and  drove  the  rest  headlong  before  him.  Seeing  the  fury 
to  which  he  was  roused,  and  the  difficulty  they  would 
have  in  taking  him  alive,  Monteith  now  advanced  to  the 
aperture  through  which  the  arms  had  been  conveyed,  and 
represented  to  him  the  folly  of  resistance,  as  the  English, 
he  said,  having  heard  of  his  place  of  resort,  and  of  the  plans 
he  had  in  contemplation,  were  collected  in  too  great  force 
to  be  withstood;  that  if  he  would  accompany  him  a 
prisoner  to  Dumbarton,  he  would  undertake  for  the  safety 
of  his  person ; — that  all  the  English  wished  was  to  secure  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  to  be  free  from  his  molestation ; 
wlding,  that  if  he  consented  to  go  with  him,  he-  should 
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live  in  his  own  house  in  the  castle,  and  he,  Monteith, 
alone  should  be  his  keeper;  that  even  now,  he  would 
AviUingly  sacrifice  his  Life  in  his  defence;  but  that  his 
attendants  were  too  few,  and  too  ill  appointed,  to  h&Ye 
any  chance  of  success  in  contending  with  the  English. 
lie  concluded  by  assuring  "Wallace  that  he  had  followed 
in  order  to  use  his  influence  with  his  enemies  in  his  be- 
half, and  that  they  had  listened  to  him  on  condition  of 
an  immediate  surrender ;  but  that  if  he  did  not  instantly 
comply,  the  house  would  be  set  on  fire,  and  he  must  perish 
in  the  flames.  These,  and  other  arguments,  were  urged 
with  all  the  seeming  sincerity  of  friendship,  and  Wallace 
submitted  to  be  made  a  prisoner ;  trusting  to  his  acquain- 
tance with  Monteith,  and  to  his  word  as  a  knight,  he  accom- 
panied him  to  Dumbarton,  of  which  this  Scottish  baron 
was  now  governor  for  Edward. 

The  treachery  of  Monteith  was  quickly  disclosed,  and 
the  accounts  of  his  success  were  received  throughout  Scot- 
land by  one  universal  burst  of  indignation.  "Cursed  be 
tlie  day  of  the  nativity  of  John  Monteith!"  says  Blair, 
the  faithful  chaplain  of  Wallace,  in  a  fragment  which 
has  reached  our  time;  "may  his  execrated  name  be  for 
ever  blotted  out  of  the  Book  of  Life!" — and  the  senti- 
ment seems  to  have  been  as  general  as  it  was  stern  and 
unpitying. 

On  arriving  at  Dumbarton  castle,  the  influence  of  the 
apostate  Monteith  appears  to  have  been  of  no  avail,  as 
"NV^allace  was  cast  into  a  dungeon,  and  heavily  ironed, 
whilst  the  happy  intelligence  was  transmitted  to  Edward, 
and  immediate  preparations  were  begun  for  conveying 
him  to  England.  He  was  strongly  fettered ;  and  placed 
upon  a  sorry  horse,  and  guarded  by  a  powerful  escort 
under  the  command  of  Robert  de  Cliftbrd  and  Aymer 
de  Vallance,  he  was  hurried  to  the  south  through  the 
most  unfrequented  route,  in  order  to  prevent  the  chanco 
of  a  rescue. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

TRIAL  AND  EXKCUTION  OP  WALLACE — HIS  CHAKACTEE. 

As  the  capture  of  Wallace  was  an  event  wholly  un- 
expected by  the  English,  the  news  of  it,  which  spread 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  produced  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  a  deep  and  universal  sensation.  Labour  of 
every  kind  was  abandoned,  and  people  of  all  ranks 
flocked  to  those  points  of  the  road  where  it  was  expected 
the  illustrious  captive  would 'pass.  At  Carlisle  the  escort 
halted  for  a  night ;  and  the  tower  in  which  he  was 
secured  long  afterwards  retained  his  name.  As  the 
cortege  approached  London,  the  crowds  became  more 
numerous;  and  on  entering  the  capital,  his  conductors 
found  their  progress  retarded  by  the  multitudes  that 
were  collected; — while  every  elevation  or  projection  in 
the  streets,  however  perilous,  from  which  he  could  be 
seen,  was  occupied  by  anxious  spectators,  eager  to  behold 
a  man  who  had  filled  England  with  terror,  and  the  fame 
of  whose  achievements  had  resounded  through  every 
country  in  Europe.  After  much  exertion  the  cavalcade 
at  length  reached  the  house  of  William  Delect,  a  citizen 
of  London,  in  Fenchurch  Street,  where  he  was  lodged 
for  the  night.  From  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  taken  to  a  private  house,  rather  than  to  a  place  of 
greater  security,  it  has  been  asserted  by  some  that 
Edward  intended  to  make  a  last  effort  to  gain  Wallace 
over  to  his  interest.  This  conjecture,  however,  is  totally 
unsupported  by  subsequent  proceedings  to  entitle  it  to 
any  degree  of  credit.  The  fact  is,  as  already  stated,  that 
the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  behold  the  man  who  had 
filled  England  with  terror,  and  whose  achievements  had 
resounded  through  every  country  in  Europe,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  escort  to  make  their  way  through  the 
dense  multitudes  who  had  blocked  the  streets  and  lanes 
leading  to  the  Tower. 

ite  had  been  determined 


Wallace  was  aware  that  his  Me  had  be 
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on,  long  before  bis  seizure,  and  tbat  be  bad  notbing  before 
bim  but  deatb ; — this  be  prepared  to  meet  witb  tbat  calm 
and  unaffected  fortitude  wbicb  bad  always  distinguisbed 
bim.  Tbe  tbirst  for  revenge  existed  too  keenly  in  tbe 
rutbless  mind  of  Edward  to  admit  of  raucb  delay  in  tbe 
sacrifice  of  bis  victim.  Though  a  consideration  for  tbe 
opinion  of  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  bis  subjects, 
and  tbe  manner  in  which  bis  conduct  might  be  viewed  at 
foreign  courts,  obliged  bim  to  have  recourse  at  least  to  tbe 
form  of  a  trial — the  indecent  baste  with  which  it  was 
brought  on  made  tbe  mockery  of  judicial  procedure  but 
too  apparent.  The  day  after  his  arrival,  he  was  conducted 
on  horseback,  from  the  bouse  which  his  brief  residence 
had  made  the  scene  of  universal  attraction,  to  take  bis 
trial  in  Westminster  Hall.*  His  progress  from  Fenchurch 
Street,  according  to  Stowe,  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
procession.  Lord  John  de  Segrave,  the  fugitive  of  Roslin, 
acting  as  Grand  Marshal  of  England,  and  armed  cap-a-pie, 
while  Geoffrey  de  Hartlepool,  equipped  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, beaded  the  cavalcade.  He  was  followed  by  tbe  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  the  Aldermen,  in  their  robes, 
accompanied  by  a  brilliant  concourse  of  barons  and  knights, 
witb  their  attendants,  and  crowds  of  tbe  train-bands  and 
city  officers  guarding  tbe  prisoner.  In  the  midst  rode 
Wallace,  mounted  on  a  sorry  horse,  bare-headed,  heavily 
manacled,  and  clothed  in  a  mean  garment,  but  preserving, 
under  these  circumstances  of  studied  indignity,  that  serene 
deportment,  which,  combined  with  this  tall  figure  and  manly 
countenance,  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  who  beheld 
him.  As  he  gazed  on  the  crowd,  or  looked  up  to  tbe 
windows  and  balconies,  which  were  filled  witb  tbe  popu- 
lation of  this  splendid  capital,  the  spectacle  of  so  great  a 
man  in  the  power  of  his  enemies  drew  murmurs  of  invo- 
luntary pity  from  the  multitude.  His  cruelty,  his  inve- 
terate opposition  were  forgotten;  and  the  English,  witb 
the  generosity  of  a  high-minded  people,  saw  nothing  before 
them  but  tbat  spectacle,  which  was  so  highly  calculated  to 

♦  23(1  August,  1300. 
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awaken  their  sympathy— a  brave  man  bearing  himself  as 
became  his  character,  under  the  pressure  of  inevitable  mis- 
fortune. 

Such  sentiments,  however,  did  not  extend  to  Edward, 
in  whose  character,  composed  otherwise  of  many  good 
qualities,  pity  for  a  fallen  enemy  was  never  a  very  pro- 
minent feature.  By  his  directions,  Wallace  was  exposed 
to  a  meanness  of  insult  which  is  revolting  to  every  better 
feeUng.  But  he  bore  all  without  a  murmur,  sujaported  by 
the  consciousness  of  having  discharged  his  duty  to  his 
country,  and  of  dying,  as  he  had  lived,  a  free  man.  He 
was  placed  on  a  low  bench  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  a 
crown  of  laurel  was  placed  in  mockery  upon  his  head,  as 
it  was  reported  he  had  been  heard  to  boast  that  he  de- 
served to  wear  a  crown  in  that  place.  The  noble  appear- 
ance of  the  man,  joined  to  his  calm  and  unruffled  demean- 
our, entirely  disarmed  this  unworthy  attempt  at  ridicule 
of  its  intended  effect. 

Sir  Peter  Mallorie,  the  king's  justice,  then  rose,  and 
read  the  indictment,  wherein  the  prisoner  was  impeached 
as  a  traitor  to  his  sovereign,  the  King  of  England;  as 
having  burnt  the  villages  and  abbeys,  stormed  the  castles, 
and  slain  the  liege  subjects,  of  his  master.     "To  Edward," 
said  Wallace,  "I  cannot  be  a  traitor,  for  I  owe  him  no 
allegiance;  he  is  not  my  sovereign,  he  never  received  my 
homage,  and  whilst  life  is  in  this  persecuted  body,  he 
never  shall  receive  it.     To  the  other  points  whereof  I  am 
accused,  I  freely  confess  them  all.     As  governor  of  my 
country,  I  have  been  an  enemy  to  its  enemies.     I  have 
slain  the  English;  I  have  mortally  opposed  the  English 
king;  I  have  stormed  and  taken  the  towns  and  castles 
which  he  unjustly  claimed  as  his  own.     If  I,   or  my 
soldiers,  have  plundered  or  done  injury  to  the  houses,  or  to 
the  ministers  of  religion,  I  repent  me  of  my  sin— but  it  is 
not  of  Edward  of  England  that  I  shall  ask  pardon."     On 
this  admission,  the  following  atrocious  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced. 
For  treason,  he  was  to  be  first  dragged  upon  a  hurdle 
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to  the  place  of  execution.  For  murder  and  robbery,  he 
was  to  be  then  hung  a  certain  time  by  the  neck ;  and,  be- 
cause he  had  burned  abbeys  and  religious  houses,  he  was 
to  be  taken  down  alive  from  the  gibbet,  his  entrails  torn 
out,  and  burnt  before  him,  his  body  to  be  quartered,  and 
the  parts  afterwards  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  clemency  of 
his  JMajesty  might  suggest. 

When  the  necessary  preparations  were  made  for  carry- 
ing the  horrible  sentence  into  execution,  the  late  champion 
of  Scottish  independence  was  brought  from  the  place 
where  he  had  been  kept  in  confinement,  heavily  ironed, 
and  chained  to  a  bench  of  oak.  He  was  then  placed  on  a 
hurdle,  and,  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers, 
ignominiously  dragged  to  the  Ehns,  in  Smithfield.  That 
self-possession  and  undaunted  demeanour  which  he  evinced 
during  the  trial  appeared  equally  conspicuous  on  the  scaf- 
fold, suiTouuded  by  all  the  dismal  apparatus  of  death. 
He  looked  upon  death  as  he  approached  it  with  unblenched 
cheek,  and  unquivering  lip — at  this  awful  moment  he  pre- 
served an  unshaken  serenity.  He  requested  the  attendauc-e 
of  a  priest  to  whom  he  might  confess  himself;  and  it  is 
painfid  to  learn  that  Edward,  who  was  present,  in  a  fit  of 
obstinate  and  impotent  resentment,  sternly  refused  this 
last  comfort,  forbidding  any  clergyman  to  retard  the  exe- 
cution for  such  a  j)urpose.  On  hearing  this  disgraceful 
command  of  his  sovereign,  Winchelsea,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  (the  same  individual  who  so  faithfully  dis- 
charged his  duty  at  Cacrlaverock,  as  related  in  Chapter 
xiv.)  who  stood  near  the  scatibld,  boldly  reproved  the  king 
for  interfering  with  his  temporal  authority  in  a  matter 
exclusively  religious.  "The  Church,"  said  the  faithful 
prelate,  "will  not  suffer  any  of  her  penitent  children, 
whatsoever  may  have  been  his  guilt,  or  to  Avhatsoever 
country  or  kindred  he  may  belong,  to  request  the  offices 
of  a  priest  in  his  last  moments  and  to  be  refused,  and  I 
myself  will  officiate,  since  none  other  is  so  near."  Saying 
this,  he  ascended  the  scaffold,  received  the  confession, 
and  gave  him  absolution;   immediately  after  which  he 
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departed  for  Westminster,  unwilling  to  be  a  spectator  of 
the  cruelties  which  were  to  follow,  and  which  he  no  doubt 
considered  as  fixing  a  deep  stain  on  the  character  of  his 
country. 

The  spectacle  which  was  now  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London,  was  such  as  perhaps  has  never 
before,  nor  since,  been  presented  to  the  populace  of  any 
land.  The  last  freeman  of  an  ancient  people,  not  less 
renowned  for  their  bravery  than  their  love  of  indepen- 
dence, stood  a  calm  and  unshrinking  victim,  ready  to  be 
immolated  at  the  shrine  of  despotism.  That  powerful 
arm,  which  had  long  contended  for  liberty,  was  now  to 
be  unstrung  beneath  the  knife  of  the  executioner;  and 
that  heart,  which  never  quailed  in  the  sternest  hour  of 
danger,  was  doomed  to  quiver  in  the  purifying  flames  of 
martyrdom. 

During  the  pause  which  preceded  the  unhallowed  opera- 
tions, Wallace  turned  to  Lord  Clifford,  who  stood  hard 
by,  and  entreated  of  him  that  a  psalter,  which  had  been 
taken  from  his  person,  should  be  restored,  and  his  request 
was  complied  with.  As  his  hands  were  chained  at  his 
back,  he  desired  a  priest,  who  stood  near,  to  hold  it  open 
before  him ;  and  it  was  observed  that,  during  the  whole 
time,  he  regarded  the  volume  with  a  look  of  mingled 
devotion  and  affection.  Even  when  he  was  taken  down 
from  the  gallows,  yet  living  and  sensible,  his  eyes  con- 
tinued fixed  upon  the  sacred  book  during  the  horrible 
process  of  embowelling  which  followed,  till,  overpowered 
by  his  sufferings,  he  expired  among  their  hands  with  all 
that  passive  heroism  which  may  be  supposed  to  belong  to 
so  elevated  a  character.  This  psalter  had  been  his  con- 
stant companion  from  his  earlier  years,  and  appears  to 
have  been  tlie  only  article  of  property  that  Wallace  died 
possessed  of.  It  was  probably  the  gift  of  his  mother,  or 
some  dear  friend,  and  had  been  kept  about  his  person  till 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  execution  was 
now  concluded  by  striking  oft'  his  head,  and  separating  the 
body  into  four  quarters.    The  head  was  immediately  placed 
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on  London  Bridge,  and  bis  quarters  distributed  through 
the  country.  The  right  arm  was  sent  to  Newcastle,  the 
left  arm  to  Berwick,  the  right  leg  to  Perth,  and  the 
left  to  Aberdeen.  "They  hewed  his  body,"  says  Langtoft, 
"into  four  quarters,  which  were  hung  up  in  four  towns, 
as  a  warning  to  all  who,  like  him,  raised  their  arms  against 
their  lord,  that  the  mangled  remains  would  be  gazed  upon 
by  the  Scots,  instead  of  his  banners  and  gonfaunons, 
which  they  had  once  so  proudly  displayed."  But  he 
might  have  added,  that  they  were  trophies  more  glorious 
than  the  richest  banner  that  had  ever  been  borne  before 
him ;  and  if  Wallace  already  had  been,  for  his  daring  and 
romantic  character,  the  idol  of  the  people — if  they  had 
long  regarded  him  as  the  only  man  who  had  asserted, 
throughout  every  change  of  circumstances,  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country — now  that  the  mutilated  hmbs  of 
this  martyr  to  liberty  were  brought  amongst  them,  it 
may  well  be  conceived  how  deep  and  inextinguishable 
were  their  feelings  of  pity  and  revenge.  Tyranny  is 
proverbially  short-sighted;  and  Edward,  assuredly,  could 
Lave  adopted  no  more  certain  way  of  canonising  the 
memory  of  his  enemy,  and  increasing  the  unforgiving 
animosity  of  his  countrymen. 

The  cruel  execution  of  Wallace,  and  the  heroic  spirit 
with  which  he  vindicated  the  rights  of  a  free  people  in 
Lis  last  moments,  appear  to  have  made  a  strong  im- 
Ijression  in  England.  The  conduct  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  may  not  unfairly  be  taken  as  a  criterion 
of  the  feelings  of  the  higher  classes ;  and  it  is  well  known 
to  every  reader  of  history  that,  about  this  time  the 
barons  of  England  were  disposed  to  look  with  feelings 
of  favour  and  indulgence  upon  any  manifestation  of  a 
spirit  of  independence.  On  the  other  hand,  amongst 
the  people,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Wallace,  there 
arose  a  report  that  Lis  soul,  without  requiring  any  j)ro- 
tracted  purification  in  purgatory,  had  been  immediately 
ushered  into  Paradise;  and  an  Englisli  priest  declared  that 
ho  had  beheld,  shortly  before  his  execution,  a  vision  of  angr-ls 
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and  blessed  spirits,  ready  to  receive  upon  their  celestial 
pinions  the  pure  soul  of  the  patriot,  and  to  convey  it  to  those 
mansions  which  are  prepared  for  the  martyrs  of  liberty. 

But  if  such  were  the  feelings  which  arose  in  England, 
it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  sentiments  produced 
by  the  execution  of  the  hero,  in  his  own  country,  were 
of  a  deeper  tone  and  character.  From  one  extremity  of 
the  land  to  the  other,  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  an  intense 
thirst  for  vengeance  were  transmitted  throughout  the 
great  body  of  the  people;  and  the  sight  of  the  mangled 
remains  of  their  favourite  leader  only  served  to  make 
them  cling  more  fondly  to  his  memory,  and  more  deeply 
denounce  the  tyranny  which  had  sacrificed  so  dear  a 
victim  upon  its  remorseless  altar.  There  was  not  a 
spot  connected  with  his  life  that  did  not  become  hallowed 
in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen ;  and  the  devotedness 
which  sacrificed  every  personal  feeling  to  the  great  cause 
in  which  he  died,  was  immediately  repaid  with  a  popu- 
larity which  remains,  after  five  centuries  and  a  half, 
superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  Scottish  hero — 
even  to  that  of  Kobert  Bruce,  who  gloriously  concluded 
the  good  work  which  Wallace  had  commenced  —  the 
independence  of  Scotland.  Throughout  every  part  of 
Scotland  some  traditions  are  to  be  found  of  his  exploits, 
some  remarkable  scenes  are  pointed  out  as  connected 
with  his  great  struggle  for  liberty.  Much,  indeed,  of 
all  this  is  uncertain — part  decidedly  untrue;  but  the 
admiration  of  his  countrymen,  which  has  thrown  so  rich 
a  tint  of  the  marvellous  around  his  history,  and  trans- 
formed him  from  a  patriot  into  a  Paladin,  has  been  favour- 
able to  the  permanency  of  his  reputation;  for  the  bulk 
of  mankind  are  ever  more  captivated  by  what  is  wonder- 
ful and  romantic,  than  interested  in  the  truth;  and  the 
records  of  the  Scottish  leader  engraven  upon  the  rocks  and 
mountains  of  his  native  country,  and  taught  amid  such 
lonely  solitudes  by  the  fathers  to  their  children,  bid  fair 
to  be  as  immortal  as  those  immutable  features  of  Nature 
with  which  he  has  become  connected. 
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"Tyranny  is  proverbially  short-sightecl,"  we  have  said; 
and  the  course  of  events  which  soon  followed  the  death 
of  Wallace,  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  remark.     For 
fifteen  years  had  Edward  been  employed  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Scotland— Wallace,  his  mortal  enemy,  was  mur- 
dered—the rest  of  the  nobility  had  sworn  allegiance — the 
fortresses  of  the  land  were  in  the  hands  of  English  gover- 
nors,  who  acted  under  an  English  guardian— a   parlia- 
ment was  held  at  London,  where  the  Scottish  nation 
was  represented  by  ten  commissioners;  and  these  persons, 
in  concert  with  twenty  Enghsh  commissioners,  organised 
an    entirely    new   system    of  government  for   Scotland. 
The  English  king,  indeed,  affected  to  disclaim  all  violent 
or  capricious  innovations;  and  it  was  pretended  that  the 
new  regulations  which  were  introduced  were  dictated  by 
the  advice  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  with  a  respect  to 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  land;  but  he  took  care,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  pretensions,  that  everything  that  marked 
an  independent  kingdom  should  be  destroyed;  and  that, 
whilst  the  name  of  authority  was  given  to  the  Scottish 
commissioners  who  were  to  sit  in  parliament,  the  reality 
of  power  belonged  solely  to  himself.     Scotland,  there- 
fore, might  be  said  to  be  entirely  reduced ;  and  Edward 
flattered    himself  that  he  was   now  to  be  allowed    to 
enjoy  that  sovereignty  which  had  been  purchased  by  a 
war  of  fifteen  years,  and  at  an   incredible   expense  of 
blood  and  treasure.     But  how  idle   are  the  dreams  of 
ambition!     In  less  than  six  months  from  the  execution 
of  Wallace,*  this  new  system  of  government  was  thrown 
to  the  winds,  and  Scotland  was  once  more  free  from  the 
bondage  imposed  upon  her   for  a  time.     The  piatriotic 
spirit  of  Wallace  had  descended  on  the  formerly  vacillat- 
ing Bruce,  who  boldly  cast  asunder  the  bonds  of  slavery, 
and  became  the  monarch  of  an  independent  and  happy 
nation. 

*  Wallace  was  executed  on  tlie  20(1  of  August,  1305.  The  new  regu- 
lattons  lor  the  goveriiinent  of  Scotland  were  intro<luced  on  the  ISih  ot 
October  of  tlie  sarac  year.  Urucc  waa  crowned  ou  the  "ilth  of  Maicli, 
13U6. 
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We  will  uow  refer  shortly  to  the  character  of  this 
idolised  hero  of  the  Scottish  nation ;  and  for  what  follows 
we  are  altogether  indebted  to  the  research  of  a  modern 
writer  of  great  ability. 

We  have  already  seen  how  our  great  and  exemplary 
patriot  fell  a  martyr  to  the  rights  and  independence  of 
his  country,  than  whom,  if  we  consider  his  extraordinary 
personal  and  mental  accomplishments — joined  to  his  in- 
extinguishable and  disinterested  love  of  liberty — a  greater 
hero  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  any  people. 
Born  to  a  slender  inheritance,  and  unconnected  by  birth 
with  the  opulent  families  of  his  country,  he  derived  no 
advantages  from  those  circumstances  which  often  assisted 
other  distinguished  characters  in  attaining  that  place  in 
the  temple  of  Fame  to  which  their  ambition  was  directed. 
To  his  own  genius  he  was  indebted  for  a  system  of 
tactics  eminently  calculated  for  the  contest  he  had  in 
view;  and  with  his  own  arm  he  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  afterwards,  on  the  field  of 
Bannockburn,  was  crowned  with  such  glorious  and  de- 
cisive success,  under  a  kindred  spirit — on  whom  the  inspir- 
ing mantle  of  our  patriot  descended,  as  he  winged  his 
flight  to  the  regions  of  immortality. 

In  person  AVallace  was  eminently  fitted  to  grace  that 
elevated  station  among  mankind  for  which  his  genius  and 
talents  so  conspicuously  qualified  him.  His  visage  was 
long,  well-proportioned,  and  exquisitely  beautiful ;  his 
eyes  were  bright  and  piercing ;  the  hair  of  his  head  and 
beard  auburn ;  that  on  his  brows  and  eyelashes  was  of  a 
lighter  colour;  his  lips  were  round  and  full.  Under  the 
chin,  on  the  left  side,  was  a  scar,  the  only  one  visible, 
although  many  were  to  be  found  on  his  person ;  his 
stature  was  lofty  and  majestic,  rising  the  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  tallest  men  in  the  country.  Yet 
his  form,  though  gigantic,  possessed  the  most  perfect 
symmetry;  and  with  a  degree  of  strength  almost  in- 
credible, there  was  combined  such  an  agility  of  body 
and    fleetucss    in   running,   that  no   one,   except  when 
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mounted  on  horseback,  could  outstrip  or  escape  from 
him,  when  he  happened 'to  pursue.  All-powerful  as  a 
swordsman,  and  unrivalled  as  an  archer,  his  blows  were 
fatal,  and  his  shafts  unerring;  as  an  equestrian,  he  was 
a  model  of  dexterity  and  grace,  while  the  hardships  he 
experienced  in  his  youth  made  him  view  with  indiffer- 
ence the  severest  privations  incident  to  a  military  life. 
In  common  intercourse,  his  accents  were  mild,  and  his 
manners  grave  and  urbane.  In  the  field,  when  address- 
ing his  soldiers,  his  discourse  was  brief  and  animating, 
and  the  sound  of  his  voice  thrilled  through  their  ears 
like  the  spirit-stirring  notes  of  the  clarion.  Great  and 
varied,  however,  as  were  the  accomplishments  Nature  had 
lavished  on  his  person,  the  graces  with  wliich  she  had  en- 
riched his  mind  threw  a  radiance  over  all  the  rest  of  her 
gifts.  Untaught  himself  in  the  military  art,  he  became  the 
instructor  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  first  efibrts  were 
worthy  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age. 

If  we  may  judge  from  his  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath,  his  ideas  of  morality  appear  to  have  been  much  at 
variance  with  the  corrupt  practice  of  the  age.  Unconta- 
minated  by  the  pernicious  example  of  the  great  men  of  the 
country,  he  chose  rather  to  bear  hunger  and  every  other 
privation  the  unsheltered  outlaw  might  be  exposed  to,  than 
to  purchase  the  advantage,  so  much  prized  by  others,  at 
the  expense  of  taking  an  oath  he  had  no  intention  of 
holding  sacred; — still,  this  inflexible  rectitude  of  soul 
could  not  shame  the  aristocracy  from  their  convenient  per- 
juries, for  the  bands  by  which  he  strove  to  luiite  them 
together  became  like  ropes  of  sand  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  difficulties  which  were 
thrown  in  his  way,  the  vigour  of  his  own  character,  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  measures,  enabled  him  to  achieve  the 
deUverauce  of  his  native  land.  To  the  charges  of  ambi- 
tion and  usurpation  that  were  brought  against  him,  he 
gave  the  noblest  refutation,  by  resigning  the  bauble  of 
power  into  the  hands  of  those  little  spirits,  who  would 
otherwise  have  betrayed  the  cause  of  national  independence, 
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or  involred  their  country  in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
Thus  his  virtuous  self-denial  preserved  the  people  whom 
his  valour  had  set  free. 

From  the  foregoing  narrative,  the  reader  will  perceive 
the  formidable  array  of  talent  and  power  with  which 
Wallace  had  to  contend.  To  an  aristocracy,  at  that  time, 
perhaps,  unrivalled  in  Europe,  and  headed  by  a  monarch 
as  distinguished  for  ambition,  determination  of  purpose, 
and  warlike  propensities,  as  he  was  notorious  for  the 
absence  of  those  virtues  which  constitute  the  redeeming 
traits  in  the  character  of  a  soldier — the  magnanimous 
patriot  had  at  first  little  to  oppose,  save  the  innate  ener- 
gies of  his  own  invincible  heart,  and  the  resources  of  a 
genius  which  Heaven  seems  peculiarly  to  have  fitted  for 
the  task  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot.  That  Scotland,  dis- 
tracted by  faction  and  deprived  of  all  foreign  aid,  should, 
under  the  guidance  of  one  who  ranked  among  the  hum- 
blest of  her  nobles,  have  again  advanced  herself  to  the 
dignity  of  an  independent  state,  in  defiance  of  the  power 
of  England,  backed  by  the  resources  of  Ireland  and 
Wales,  was  considered  by  her  adversaries  as  too  humi- 
liating to  their  national  character  to  admit  of  their  relin- 
quishing the  contest.  The  renewal  of  every  invasion  was, 
however,  met  by  an  increasing  stubbornness  of  opposition ; 
and  the  chivalrous  conqueror  of  Palestine,  the  "high- 
souled"  Plantagenet,  at  last  condescended  to  steal  away 
the  enemy  he  could  neither  bribe  nor  subdue,  and  thus 
purchase  the  brief  and  delusive  semblance  of  a  victory,  at 
the  price  of  everlasting  dishonour. 

The  mind  of  Wallace  was  imbued  with  the  most  exalted 
ideas  of  independence ;  and  the  stern  and  inflexible  spirit 
with  which  he  guarded  his  own  and  his  country's  honour, 
could  only  be  equalled  by  the  scrupulous  delicacy  he 
exercised  towards  the  feelings  of  others.  Loving  Freedom 
for  her  own  sake,  he  considered  her  sanctuary,  wherever 
placed,  as  too  saci'ed  to  be  violated.  Among  the  many 
proofs  of  this  elevation  of  mind,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned:— On  the  surrender  of  the  French  pirate,  Thomas 
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de  Longueville,  the  high-spirited  outlaw  was  anxious  to 
know  the  name  and  the  character  of  his  conqueror.  On 
the  name  of  Wallace  being  announced  to  him,  he  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  thanked  God  that  so  worthy  an  enemy  had 
been  his  victor ;  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age, 
he  tendered  his  service  along  with  his  sword.  "Service 
from  you.  Sir  Thomas,"  said  the  gallant  Scot,  with  an  ac- 
cent of  kind  familiarity,  "I  cannot  accept;  your  friend- 
ship is  what  I  desire." — On  another  occasion,  in  the  heat 
of  Ln  engagement,  having,  as  he  conceived,  given  orders  to 
Sir  John  Graham  in  a  manner  too  peremptory — after  the 
victory  had  been  secured,  he  came  up  to  his  brave  friend, 
and  surprised  him  with  an  apology  for  anything  like 
harshness  he  might  have  displayed  in  his  manner  of  ex- 
pressing himself.  Graham,  however,  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  hearing  anything  that  he  had  reason  to  take  amiss, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  always  act  towards 
him  and  others  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  interest  of 
their  country  was  at  stake. 

In  the  division  of  spoil,  the  portion  that  fell  to  the  share 
of  Wallace  he  set  apart  as  a  fund,  from  which  those  were 
rewarded  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
valour  or  good  conduct  while  contending  for  the  liberty  of 
their  country — thus  stimulating  their  efforts  in  their  own 
cause,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  personal  advantage.  The 
delicacy  also  which  he  evinced,  in  excluding  his  relations 
from  any  participation  in  those  grants  and  emoluments 
with  which  he  rewarded  the  services  of  others,  showed 
him  exempt  from  any  selfish  or  mercenary  feeling,  and  de- 
cidedly averse  to  the  aggrandisement  of  his  own  relations 
at  the  national  expense.  In  those  times,  when  driven  to 
the  woods  and  natural  fastnesses  of  the  country,  where 
his  little  party  were  exposed  to  the  greatest  distress,  from 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  expedients  he  had  recourse 
to  for  their  relief,  and  the  self-denial  he  exercised  in  order 
to  husband  the  slender  supplies  for  their  use,  impressed  his 
followers  with  sentiments  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 
The  system  which  he  introduced,  during  the  short  period 
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of  his  regency,  of  disciplining  and  subdividing  the  nation, 
evinced  the  clear  and  comprehensive  views  entertained  of 
the  true  interests  of  the  country ;  and  had  his  successors 
in  power  followed  up  the  same  measure,  it  would  doubt- 
less have  been  productive  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  kingdom;  as  independent  of  the  great  force  the 
legislature  might  thus  have  been  enabled  to  bring  into 
the  field  in  cases  of  emergency,  it  would  have  under- 
mined and  eventually  overthrown  the  feudal  superiority 
of  the  barons,  and  those  petty  confederations  among  clans, 
which  have  been  for  so  many  ages  the  bane  and  curse  of 
Scotland.  His  views,  however,  for  the  immediate  and 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  country,  took  even  a  more 
extensive  range  than  what  is  embraced  by  the  above  wise 
and  salutary  measure.  Aware  of  the  benefit  which  Scot- 
land had  formerly  derived  from  her  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  continent,  we  find  his  attention,  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Stirling,  seriously  turned  towards  the  re- 
establishment  of  this  important  object;  and  while  the 
strength  of  the  nation  was  mustering  at  Roshn,  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  her  indefatigable  leader  was  actively 
engaged  in  despatching  intimation  to  the  different  Hanse 
towns,  that  the  ports  of  Scotland  were  again  open  to  the 
trade  of  all  friendly  powers.  The  plan  which  he  pursued 
in  his  invasions  was  the  most  efficient  for  exhausting  the 
enemy's  country,  enriching  his  own,  and  encouraging  his 
countrymen  to  flock  to  his  standard.  Though  often  severe 
in  his  retaliations,  yet  towards  women  and  children  he 
always  exercised  the  greatest  humanity. 

During  his  Guardianship,  the  country  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  return  of  her  former  prosperity.  With  the  spoil 
of  the  enemy  he  had  diS'used  plenty  over  the  land;  the 
poor  were  protected ;  thieves  were  promptly  and  severely 
punished;  cheats  and  liars  were  discouraged;  and  good 
men  met  the  reward  of  their  virtues.  The  vigilance  with 
which  he  watched  over  the  public  weal  was  unremitting, 
and  never  for  a  moment  gave  place  to  any  object  of 
personal  consideration.      Even   those  duties  which  are 
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often  considered  paramount  to  every  other,  were  with 
him  secondary  to  the  interest  of  his  country;  for,  on  the 
death  of  his  mother,  his  presence  being  required  elsewhere, 
he  entrusted  the-  performance  of  her  obsequies  to  his 
friend  and  chaplain,  John  Blair,  and  his  confidential 
servant  Kerle :  which  duty  they  discharged  with  becoming 
solemnity  in  the  Cathedral  of  Dunfermline.  To  this 
place  of  sepulture,  it  has  been  generally  conjectured,  the 
fragments  of  his  own  body  were  secretly  collated  by 
his  companions,  after  the  barbarous  and  impoUtic  exposure 
liad  taken  place.  At  his  execution  that  self-command 
and  nobleness  of  soul,  which  formed  such  luminous  traits 
in  his  character,  never  for  a  moment  forsook  him.  With- 
out deigning  to  breathe  a  murmur,  either  at  the  injustice 
of  the  tyrant  who  condemned,  or  the  unhappy  man  who 
betrayed  him,  he  submitted  to  his  fate  with  that  becoming 
dignity  which  extorted  even  from  his  enemies  expressions 
of  unqualified  admiration. 

The  following  lines,  translated  from  the  original  Latin 
by  Hume  of  Godscroft,  are  understood  to  have  been 
composed  some  time  after  the  execution  of  our  illustrious 
patriot,  by  his  afflicted  friend  and  chaplain,  John  Blair; 
and  with  this  elegant  and  pathetic  tribute  of  genius  at 
the  shrine  of  departed  greatness,  we  will  close  this 
chapter: — 

"  Envious  death,  who  ruins  all, 
Hath  wrought  the  sad  lamented  fall 
Of  Wallace;  and  no  iQore  remains 
Of  him — than  what  an  urn  contaios! 
Ashes  we  for  our  hero  have — 
He  for  his  armour,  a  cold  grave. 
lie  left  the  earth — too  low  a  state ! 
And  by  his  acts  o'orcamc  his  fate. 
His  soul  Death  had  not  power  to  kill, 
His  noble  deeds  the  world  do  fill 
With  lastnig  trophies  of  his  name. 
Oh  !  hadst  thou  virtue  loved,  or  fume, 
Tliou  could'st  not  have  exulted  so 
Over  a  brave,  betrayed  foe, 
Kdward,  nor  seen  those  limbs  exposed 
To  public  sliamc — fit  to  be  closed 
As  relics  in  a  holy  shrine, 
liut  now  the  infamy  is  thine. 
His  end  crowns  him  with  glorious  bays, 
Aud  etaius  tlic  brightest  of  thy  praise." 
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CHAPTEE   XIX. 


CONCLUSION. 


The  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  has  been  much 
celebrated,  but  in  no  respect  does  it  appear  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  uses  to  which  they  applied  the 
historical  records  of  their  country.  By  their  laws,  the 
hand  which  kept  a  faithful  transcript  of  passing  events, 
and  registered  with  strict  impartiality  the  transactions 
and  characters  of  their  kings,  was  removed  from  the 
knowledge  and  influence  of  those  whose  deeds  were  thus 
related.  On  the  accession  of  every  new  monarch,  it 
was  part  of  the  ceremonial  to  read  in  his  presence  the 
record  of  his  predecessor's  reign.  By  this  means  he  was 
apprised  of  the  faults  he  ought  to  avoid,  and  admonished 
of  the  virtues  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  emulate; 
while  the  reflection  arising  from  the  certainty  that  after 
death  his  name  also  would  be  consigned  over  to  posterity 
— either  to  receive  the  meed  of  grateful  remembrance, 
or  the  impress  of  merited  reprobation,  according  to  his 
actions — operated  on  the  royal  mind  as  a  useful  and 
salutary  restraint. 

Other  nations  aspired  to  imitate  the  Egyptians;  but 
national  imitation  is  too  often  like  that  among  individuals. 
The  faults  and  blemishes  of  the  original  are  more  readily 
caught  than  its  beauties  and  perfections.  Thus,  while 
the  grossness  of  Egypt's  mythology  was  most  servilely 
copied,  one  practice  which  gave  dignity  and  utility  to  her 
history  was  entirely  overlooked ;  and  the  pen  of  the  his- 
torian, in  place  of  being  wielded  by  the  impartial,  fear- 
less, and  untrammelled  friend  of  public  virtue,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  base  and  degrading  occupation  of  varnishing 
the  enormities  of  the  ermined  tyrant,  whose  ambitious 
progress  to  distinction  had  been  marked  by  the  subversion 
of  the  rights,  and  the  carnage  of  his  fellow-men.  This 
prostitution  of  the  historic  muse  is  not  unknown  among 
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modem  authors,  and  it  may  be  often  attributed  to  an  un- 
worthy desire  of  administering  to  the  feelings  of  a 
favourite  party,  or  a  wish  to  concihate  the  national 
prejudices  of  their  readers.  Though  compelled,  by  the 
general  increase  of  knowledge,  to  give  a  more  faithful 
narrative  of  facts  than  the  writers  of  antiquity,  when  it 
may  suit  any  of  the  purposes  that  have  been  mentioned, 
the  subject  of  their  biography  is  seldom  dismissed  without 
being  made  to  undergo  a  sort  of  purgation  in  the  general 
estimate  of  his  character,  and  which  is  often  found  to  be 
the  reverse  of  the  actions  with  which  it  stands  connected. 
Perhaps  the  annals  of  England  cannot  afford  a  more 
striking  instance  of  this  perversion  of  all  that  is  valuable 
in  historical  literature,  than  in  the  portraits  which  some 
historians  have  drawn  of  Edward  I. 

Without  attempting  to  delineate  the  character  of  this 
ambitious  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Britain,  the  writer 
will  merely  notice  a  few  of  the  leading  circumstances  of 
his  history,  and  leave  the  reader  to  discover  by  what 
curious  process  of  literary  chemistry  those  crudities  have 
been  made  to  harmonise,  in  order  to  produce  so  fair  a 
display  of  poUtical  sagacity  and  kingly  greatness. 

•  The  littleness  which  appears  to  have  been  inherent  in 
the  mind  of  Edward  was  laid  open  to  the  Londoners 
in  1263,  by  his  breaking  into  the  treasury  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  and  carrying  off  £1000  deposited  there  by  the 
citizens.  This  robbery  was  looked  upon  by  the  people  aa 
an  act  so  thoroughly  base,  that  they  instantly  flew  to 
arms,  and  assaulted  the  houses  of  those  among  the  nobiUty 
who  were  supposed  accessary  to  the  theft.  Edward 
was,  at  this  time,  in  his  twenty -sixth  year ;  of  course, 
youthful  indiscretion  cannot  be  advanced  as  an  excuse 
for  the  crime. 

Ilis  cruel  and  unjust  aggression  upon  Scotland  has  been 
indulgently  placed  to  the  account  of  those  enlightened 
and  statesman-like  views  which  he  entertained  of  the 
true  interests  and  general  welfare  of  Britain,  and  the 
advantages  he  discovered  would  result  from  the  resources 
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of  the  two  countries  being  consolidated  under  one  head. 
This  reason  of  state  has  been  held  up  in  extenuation  of 
the  nefarious  means  to  which  he  resorted  for  the  accom- 
phshment  of  his  purpose.  But  by  the  extracts  we  are 
about  to  make  from  the  pages  of  an  author  every  way 
inclined  to  treat  the  faults  of  Edward  with  lenity,  the 
intelUgent  reader  will  perceive,  that  though  the  en- 
lightened views  which  he  took  of  the  solid  interests  of  his 
kingdom  may  have,  found  a  place  in  the  imagination  of 
tlie  historian,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to 
the  monarch.  The  extinction  of  everything  like  rational 
liberty,  and  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  and  un- 
controllable autocracy,  seem  to  have  been  the  undisguised 
objects  of  his  ambition ;  in  proof  of  which,  we  have  only 
to  refer  to  his  demeanour  towards  his  barons,  and  the 
unwarrantable  appropriation  of  the  effects  of  his  subjects, 
mentioned  in  the  extracts  alluded  to.  His  conduct  in 
respect  to  Scotland  being  thus  stripped  of  the  only  pal- 
liation that  can  be  offered,  it  stands  forward  in  the  page 
of  history  in  all  its  deformity,  unrelieved  by  one  solitary 
extenuating  circumstance;  while  the  following  trans- 
action gives  it,  if  possible,  a  darker  and  more  disgusting 
complexion. 

In  1267,  Henry  and  Prince  Edward,  being  driven  to 
the  greatest  extremity  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and 
other  barons,  whom  their  oppressions  and  unlawful  exac- 
tions had  forced  to  take  up  arms,  when  every  hope 
failed  them,  and  even  the  Tower  of  London  was  besieged 
by  a  numerous  army  of  enraged  assailants,  they  were  very 
opportunely  relieved  from  their  perilous  situation  by  the 
assistance  of  thirty  thousand  Scots,  whom  Alexander  sent 
to  their  relief;  and  with  these  auxiliaries  they  were  en- 
abled to  withstand,  and  afterwards  to  subdue,  their  exas- 
perated and  refractory  subjects.  The  debt  of  gratitude 
which  was  thus  incurred  Edward  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  discharging  till  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  the 
Scots,  with  a  generous  confidence,  which  their  own  con- 
duct naturally  inspired,  apphed  to  him  to  act  as  umpire 
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in  settling  the  succession  to  the  crown.  How  honourably 
he  acquitted  himself  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  hira,  and  how  generous  was  the  return  he 
made  for  their  good  offices,  the  reader  requires  not  to  be  told. 
Two  nations,  who  had  for  nearly  a  century  regarded  each 
other  with  feelings  of  mutual  good-will,  and  had  hved  in  a 
state  of  friendly  intercourse  highly  beneficial  to  both,  were 
suddenly  transformed  into  the  most  inveterate  enemies; 
and  an  implacable  spirit  of  enmity  engendered  between 
them  which  it  required  the  slow  revolution  of  ages  to  soften 
and  obliterate.  The  guilty  ambition  of  this  short-sighted 
tyrant  entailed  upon  the  British  states  a  quarrel  the  most 
bloody,  the  most  expensive,  and  the  most  insane  that, 
perhaps,  ever  existed  between  two  nations.  By  the  ridi- 
culous pretensions  of  the  one,  the  improvement  of  both 
countries  was  retarded,  and  their  frontier  populations 
demoralised  into  cut-throats  and  plunderers,  who  wan- 
dered in  search  of  their  prey  over  a  land  barren  as  the 
desert,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  teeming  with 
the  fruits  of  honest  and  profitable  industry. 

Edward's  ideas  of  honesty  we  have  abeafly  seen  in  the 
affair  of  the  Templars,  and  his  feelings  of  gratitude  in  his 
conduct  towards  the  Scots.  His  sense  of  justice  may  be 
gathered  from  his  proceedings  against  the  Jews.  The  sil- 
ver pennies  of  the  realm  having  been  clipped,  the  offence 
was  traced  to  some  of  that  unfortunate  race,  and  in  one 
day  two  hundred  and  eighty  of  both  sexes  were  executed 
in  London,  besides  a  great  many  more  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  where  it  seems  simultaneous  measures 
had  been  taken  against  them.  That  this  crime  was  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  Jews  is  not  likely.  The  implementa 
by  which  it  could  be  committed  were  certainly  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  English  intellect;  nor  could  the  latter  be 
supposed,  in  every  instance,  supeiior  to  the  temptation 
which  the  gains  presented.  That  the  guilt  of  all  who 
suffered  was  certain  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain;  and  a 
wholesale  butchery  of  tlu's  kind,  authorised  by  law,  as  it 
could  not  answer  the  ends  of  justice,  can  only  be  con- 
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sidered  as  gratuitously  administering  to  the  worst   of 
human  passions. 

The  estimation  in  which  Edward  held  those  arts  which 
are  calculated  to  instruct,  to  refine,  and  to  elevate  the 
human  mind,  may  be  learned  from  his  treatment  of  the 
minstrels  of  Wales.  The  remorseless  and  sanguinary 
policy  which  suggested  the  unhallowed  act,  could  only 
have  found  place  in  the  breast  where  every  virtuous  and 
honourable  feeling  had  disappeared  before  the  withering 
influence  of  a  selfish  and  detestable  ambition.  In  an  age 
when  the  minstrel's  profession  was  a  passport  to  the 
presence  and  protection  of  the  great,  and  the  persons  of 
those  who  exercised  the  calling  were  held  sacred  even 
among  tribes  the  least  removed  from  barbarism,  the  mind 
must  have  reached  a  fearful  state  of  depravity  that  could 
break  through  those  barriers  with  which  the  gratitude  and 
veneration  of  mankind  had  surrounded  the  children  of 
genius,  and  thus  immolate  at  the  shrine  of  a  heartless 
despotism  the  innocent  and  meritorious  depositories  of  a 
nation's  lore. 


The  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  treasures  squan- 
dered by  Edward  in  the  Scottish  wars,  when  we  state 
that,  according  to  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  for  the  year 
1300,  these  wars  cost  England  £32,820  15s.  3d.  Ac- 
cording to  Bishop  Fleetwood,  the  value  of  money,  in 
1300,  was  thrice  as  much  as  in  1700,  while  the  value  of 
certain  provisions  in  the  former  year  was  five  times  as 
cheap  as  in  the  latter;  from  which  comparison,  Sir  John 
Sinclair  calculates  that  the  Scottish  wars,  in  the  year 
1300,  cost  England  the  enormous  sum  of  £492,311 
9s.  4d.,  as  money  was  valued  in  1700.  The  military 
operations  of  that  year  were  not  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
than  those  connected  with  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
invasions.  That  the  expenses  of  this  campaign  pressed 
hard  on  the  English  treasury  is  sufficiently  obvious,  from 
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the  singular  expedients  which  were  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  it  on.  The  year  1300  is  remarkable 
for  the  first  attempt  to  depreciate  the  currency  of  the 
kingdom,  it  having  been  then  ordered  that  243  pennies 
should  be  coined  out  of  the  pound  of  silver,  in  place  of  240, 
as  formerly.  In  this  year  also,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
same  accounts,  the  Wardrobe  department  was  in  arrears  to 
the  amount  of  £5,949  4s.  3d.,  which  circumstance,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  Sir  Simon  Frazer  and 
the  other  knights  soon  after  deserted  the  English  service, 
because  their  pay  and  other  allowances  were  withheld — 
proves  that  the  treasury  of  Edward  was  in  a  very 
depressed  state  at  this  time.  This  profitless  expenditxire 
was  continued,  with  very  little  interruption,  from  1296 
till  1320,  a  period  of  twenty-four  years,  in  pursuit  of  an 
object,  which,  happily  for  the  future  prosperity  of  both 
countries,  was  found  to  be  unattainable. 

We  are  informed  by  Lingard,  that  at  one  time  Edward 
held  up  the  Scots  as  an  object  of  terror  to  his  subjects,  in 
order  to  secure  their  acquiescence  with  his  oppressive  de- 
mands; and,  two  months  later,  the  English  in  their  turn 
are  making  the  same  use  of  the  Scots,  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  from  their  reluctant  and  unprincipled  sovereign 
the  confirmation  of  their  mutual  liberties.  It  did  not, 
however,  appear  to  strike  them  that  the  subversion  of 
freedom  in  Scotland  was  totally  inconsistent  with  its 
existence  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island. 

Dr  Lingard  also  says,  that  after  the  surrender  of  Stir- 
ling castle  in  flSQl^  Edward  sent  a  secret  deputation  to 
the  pope,  cravmg  that  a  dispensation  might  be  granted 
him  from  the  oaths  he  had  taken.  This  request  appears 
to  have  been  complied  with ;  but  the  learned  author  adds, 
"Whether  the  papal  rescript  did  not  fully  meet  the  king's 
wishes,  or  that  he  was  intimidated  by  the  rebellion  of  the 
Scots,  he  made  no  pubUc  use  of  its  contents ;  but  suffered 
the  concessions,  galling  as  they  were,  to  remain  on  tlie 
statute-roll  at  his  death,  and  descend  to  future  sovereigns 
as  the  recognised  law  of  the  laud.     Thus,  after  a  long 
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Struggle,  was  won,  from  an  able  and  powerful  monarch, 
the  most  valuable  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  com- 
mons of  England  at  the  present  day.  If  we  are  indebted 
to  the  patriotism  of  Cardinal  Langton,  and  the  barons  at 
Runnymede,  the  framers  of  the  great  charter,  we  ought 
equally  to  revere  the  memory  of  Archbishop  AVinchelsea, 
and  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk.  The  former 
erected  barriers  against  the  abuse  of  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity; the  latter  fixed  the  liberties  of  the  subject  on  a  sure 
and  permanent  foundation."  Not  so  very  sure,  we  pre- 
sume, when  by  one  word  of  the  pope  it  was  liable  to  be 
overturned;  but  in  his  list  of  meritorious  characters,  tl>e 
learned  author  ought  not  to  have  omitted  Sir  AVilliam 
Wallace  and  his  patriotic  followers,  who,  while  nobly  bat- 
tling for  the  independence  of  their  own  country,  were  also 
instrumental  in  securing  such  invaluable  and  lasting 
privileges  for  their  neighbours. 
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The  following  List  of  Works  illustrative  of  the  "  Life  and 
Acts"  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  has  been  drawn  up  for  the 
gratification  of  such  as  take  an  interest  in  every  thing 
relating  to  that  heroic  character.  It  purposes,  though 
imperfectly,  to  enumerate  the  various  works  published  on 
the  subject,  only  a  few  of  which  have  been  incidentally 
referred  to  by  any  of  the  hero's  biographers.  His  "  glorious 
achievements"  have,  however,  been  so  interwoven  with 
our  national  literature,  that  the  list  has  been  necessarily 
limited  to  works  in  which  he  figures  as  the  principal 
character. 

The  list  is  divided  into  lliree  parts — the  first  consist- 
ing entirely  of  the  various  editions  of  Henry  the  Min- 
strel's Poem;  the  second  exclusively  of  the  numerous 
reprints  of  the  "modcrnisedversion"  of  the  same  work;  and 
the  third  of  the  various  Biographies,  Miscellaneous  Notices, 
Poems,  and  Plays.  In  the  latter  division  we  have  not 
hesitated  to  include  that  humble  department  of  literature 
known  by  the  name  of  Chap-hooks.  These  may  be  deemed 
trifling  in  themselves,  though  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  but  for  such  unpretending  publications,  httlc  would 
be  known  of  the  era  in  which  Wallace  lived,  or  the  cause 
for  which  he  contended,  by  many  thousands  of  our  popu- 
lation. As  mucli  may  bo  said  in  favour  of  the  javtnih 
works  enumerated,  while  at  the  same  time  they  pleasantly 
illustrate  the  fact  that  the  '^  history  and  exploits"  of  Wallace 
is  still  a  favourite  subject  with  the  youth  of  our  country, 
and  we  hojje  will  ever  continue  to  be. 
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^urt  Jfirst. 

HENRY  THE  MINSTREL'S  WORK. 

Manuscript  in  Advocates'  Library,  dated  1488. 

Wynton  informs  us  that  even  in  his  day,  long  before  that  of  the  Minstrel, 
various  works  were  written  recording  the  deeds  of  Wallace;  but  he  con- 
cludes that  these  fell  short  of  the  truth,  as  to  their  extent  at  least 
"  Of  his  gud  dedis  and  manhad 

Gret  gestis,  I  hard  say,  ar  made ; 

Bot  sa  mony,  I  trow,  noucht 

As  he  in  till  hys  dayis  ■wroucht, 

Quha  all  hys  dedis  of  prj's  -wald  dyte 

Hym  worthyd  a  gret  buk  to  vnyte; 

And  all  thai  to  wryte  in  here 

I  want  bathe  wyt  and  gud  laysere." 

DiO  Acts  and  Deidis  of  the  Bluster  and  Vailyeand  Cam- 
pioun  Schir  William  Wallace,  Kniclit  of  EUerslie.  Im- 
prentit  at  Edinburgh,  be  Robert  Lekprevik,  at  the  ex- 
penses of  Henrie  Charteris,  and  ar  to  be  sauld  in  his  buith, 
on  the  north  syde  of  the  gait  abone  the  throne,  Anno 
Do.  1670. 

Black  Letter,  4to.  A  copy  in  British  Museum,  and  one  in  Advocates' 
Libraiy.  ' 

The  Lyfe  and  Actis  of  Syr  William  Wallace,  4to, 
Edinburgh,  1594. 

Black  Letter. 

The  Lyfe  and  Actis  of  the  maist  Illuster  and  Vailzeand 
Cliampioun,  Sir  William  Wallace  of  EUerslie,  4to.  Edin- 
burgh, 1601. 

Black  Letter. 

The  Life  and  Acts  of  the  most  famous  Champion,  Sir 
William  Wallace,  Knight  of  EUerslie,  Maintainer  of  the 
Liberty  of  Scotland.  Printed  by  Andro  Hart,  4to.  Edin- 
burgh, 1611. 

The  character  given  to  Wallace  by  Andro  Hart  is  worthy  of  being  pre- 
scnoil. 

"  This  was  the  end  of  this  most  worthy  man's  life,  who  for  high  spirit  in 
etitcrprising  dangers,  for  fortitude  in  execution,  comparable  indeed  to  the 
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most  famous  chieftains  among  the  ancients— for  love  to  his  native  countrj- 
second  to  none,  he  only  free,  the  rast  slaves,  could  neither  be  bought  with 
benifits  nor  compelled  by  force  to  leave  the  publike  cause  which  he  had 
once  profest;  whos  death  appeared  more  to  be  lamented,  that  being  invin- 
cible to  his  enemy,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  familiar,  that  in  no  case  should 
have  been  so." — Peeface. 

The  Life  and  Acts  of  the  most  famous  Champion,  Sir 
Wilham  Wallace,  Knight  of  EUerslie,  Maintainer  of  the 
Liberty"  of  Scotland.  Printed  by  Andro  Hart,  8vo.  Edin- 
burgh, 1620. 

Black  Letter.    A  copy  In  Advocates'  Library. 

The  Life  and  Acts  of  the  most  Famous  and  Valiant 
Champion,  Sir  Wilham  Wallace,  8vo.  Glasgow,  Robert 
Sanders.     1665. 

Black  Letter.  '     /~r 

[Cannot  give  title.]     8vo.    Aberdeen,  1630. 

Black  Letter.    A  copy  in  British  Museum. 

The  Life  and  Acts  of  the  most  famous  Champion,  Sir 
WilUam  Wallace,  Knight  of  EllersUe,  Maintainer  of  the 
Liberty  of  Scotland.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  Gideon  Lithgow, 
1648. 

A  copy  in  Advocates'  Library.  "  A  neat  edition  in  small  8vo,  black 
letter,  pp.  343,  in  the  square  form  of  our  more  early  pubUcation.  It  has  an 
introduction,  entitled,  The  Printer  to  the  Reader,  considerably  larger  than 
that  prefixed  to  Hart's,  as  it  extends  to  nineteen  pages.  This  contains  an 
abridgement  of  the  history  of  Scotland  from  the  portentous  death  of  jUex- 
ander  IIL,  A.D.  1285,  to  the  year  1318." — Dk  Jamieson. 

The  Life  and  Acts  of  the  most  famous  Champion,  Sir 
William  Wallace,  Knight  of  EUerslie,  IMaintainer  of  the 
Liberty  of  Scotland.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  I'riuted  by  a 
Society  of  Stationers,  1661. 

A  copy  in  Advocates'  Library. 

[Cannot  give  title.]     8vo.     Glasgow,  1665. 

The  Life  and  Acts  of  the  most  famous  Champion,  Sir 
William  Wallace,  Knight  of  EUerslie,  ]\Iaintainer  of  tlie 
Liberty  of  Scotland.  12mo.  Ediubui-gh,  Andrew  Ander- 
son, 1673. 
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Black  Letter,  pp.  252.  A  copy  in  Advocates'  Library.  "This  edition  is 
considerably  inferior  in  execution  to  the  one  last  mentioned  (1648),  although 
it  seems  to  have  been  talsen  from  it,  with  some  slight  changes  of  the  ortho- 
graphy. The  introduction  to  the  former  is  reprinted  verbatim,  but  there 
is  added  after  the  Table  of  Contents,  a  poetical  address  of  '  Scrimger  to 
Wallace,  by  reason  of  the  false  Menteith,  captive  at  London,'  and  the  reply 
of 'Wallace  to  Scrimger,  his  Bannerman.'  The  following  page  contains  a 
curious  woodcut  of  Wallace  in  armour,  with  his  bow  and  quiver." — Dr 
Jamieson. 

[Cannot  give  title.]     8vo.     Glasgow,  1699. 

The  Life  and  Acts  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  turned  from 
Latin  into  Scots  metre,  by  one  called  Blind  Harry,  12mo. 
Edinburgh,  1709. 

The  Lyfe  and  Actis  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  4to.  Edin- 
burgh, 1711. 

Black  Letter. 

The  Life  and  Acts  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  Maintainer 
of  the  Liberty  of  Scotland,  in  verse,  by  John  Blair,  16mo. 
Glasgow,  1713. 

[Cannot  give  title.]     12mo.     Glasgow,  [1737?] 

The  Acts  and  Deeds  of  the  most  Famous  and  Valiant 
Champion,  Sir  William  Wallace,  Knight  of  Ellerslie, 
written  by  Blind  Harry,  in  the  year  1361.  Together 
with  Arnold)  Blair  Relatlones^  4to.  Edinburgh,  Printed 
in  the  year  1758. 

Black  Letter.  A  copy  in  StirUng's  Library,  Glasgow.  "Mr  Pinkerton 
mentions  also  editions  at  Edinburgh,  1601,  Aberdeen,  1630.  and  Glasgow, 
1665,  in  8vo.  He  adds,  '  There  are  many  editions  of  the  present  (eighteenth) 
century,  but  bad.  The  very  worst  is  that  of  Edinburgh,  1758,  4to,  which 
the  printer  very  expertly  reduced  to  modem  spelling,  and  printed  in  black 
letter,  and  in  quarto,  being  exactly,  in  every  point,  the  very  plan  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  followed.  The  same  sagacious  personage  gave  Barbour's 
Poem  in  the  same  way;  and  neither  selling  (how  could  they?)  the  book- 
sellers sometimes  tear  out  the  title,  and  palm  them  upon  the  ignorant  as 
old  impressions.' 

"  This  is  the  edition  which  is  here  quoted  in  my  Notes  as  that  of  1714.  For 
I  have  been  assured,  on  good  authority,  that  this  edition,  as  well  as  that  of 
The  Bruce,  was  printed  by  Robert  Freebaim,  printer  to  his  Majesty,  in  the 
year  1714  or  1715;  but  that,  as  he  engaged  in  the  rebellion  in  the  year  last 
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mentioned,  before  the  work  was  ready  for  publication,  they  were  suflfered  to 
lie  in  a  bookseUer's  warehouse  tilt-lTSS,  when  they  were  published,  either 
without  titles,  or  with  titles  bearing  the  false  date  of  tliis  year.  As  to  the 
merit  of  these  editions,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  differing  from  Mr  Pink- 
erton.  To  me,  the  editions  printed  by  Freebairn  appear  more  correct  than 
any  of  the  preceding  ones,  and  his  Widlace  even  preferable  to  the  Perth 
edition,  1790;  as  bating  the  Uberty  used  with  regard  to  the  orthography, 
tliey,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances,  give  the  sense  of  the  original  writers 
more  accurately,  having  evidently  been  collated  with  the  manuscripts  of 
The  Bruce  and  Wallace  In  the  Advocates'  Library."— Db  Jaiueson. 

The  Life  and  Acts  of  the  most  Famous  and  Valiant 
Champion,  Sir  William  Wallace.  Glasgow.  [Black 
Letter,  no  date.] 

The  INIetrical  History  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  Knight 
of  Ellerslie,  by  Henry,  commonly  called  Blind  Harry. 
Carefully  transcribed  from  the  MS.  Copy  of  that  Work, 
in  the  Advocates'  Library,  under  the  eye  of  the  Earl  of 
Buchan ;  and  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  according  to 
ancient  and  true  orthography,  with  Notes  and  Disserta- 
tions.    3  vols.  12mo.     Morrison  &  Son,  Perth,  1790. 

A  favourite  edition.  Has  two  Engravings  and  Portrait  of  Wallace— usual 
form.  The  first  volume  contains  an  additional  title  page,  "  Actis  and  Deids 
of  ye  Illuater  and  Vaizeland  Champioun,  Schir  WiUiam  Wallace,  Knycht  of 

Elrisle." 

Wallace:  or  the  Life  and  Acts  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
By  Henry  the  Minstrel.  Published  from  a  Manuscript 
dated  14.88;  with  Notes  and  Prehminary  Remarks.  By 
John  Jamieson,  D.D.     Edinburgh,  4to,  1820. 

Barbour's  Bruce  forms  a  companion  volume. 


Hart  .^trnntr. 

Hamilton's  "modekn  scots  vebsion"  of  henky's  wobk. 

The  History  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  and  Heroic 
Actions  of  the  Renowned  Sir  William  Wallace,  General 
and  Governor  of  Scotland ;  wherein  the  old  and  obscure 
words  are  rendered  more  intelligible,  and  adapted  to  the 
understanding  of  such  as  have  no  leisure  to  study  the 
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meaning  and  import  of  sucli  plirases  without  the  help  of  a  i 

Glossary.     [William  Hamilton],  8vo,     Glasgow,  1722. 

A  copy  in  Advocates'  Library.  This  edition  soon  became  very  popular, 
and  few  -works  have  been  so  often  reprinted.  Its  faults  have  been  too  much 
dwelt  on  by  critics,  forgetting  it  was  for  a  century  the  only  medium  through  j 

which  our  hero  was  known  to  the  greater  portion  of  his  countrsTnen.    Burns  J 

was  delighted  with  it.  Had  it  not  been  published,  he  might  never  have  seen 
the  older  version,  and  the  world  most  probably  would  never  have  had  "  Scots 
wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled." 

The  Life  and  Acts  of  the  INIost  Famous  and  Valiant 
Champion,  Sir  William  Wallace,  Knight  of  Ellerslie, 
Maintainer  of  the  Liberty  of  Scotland :  with  a  Preface 
containing  a  short  sum  of  the  History  of  his  Time,  18mo. 
Glasgow,  printed  by  John  Eobertson  and  Mrs  M'Lean, 
Booksellers  in  the  Saltmarket,  1747. 
Preface  14  pp.    Whole  Work,  pp.  296. 

The  Life  and  Acts  of  the  Most  Famous  and  Valiant 
Champion,  Sir  WiUiam  Wallace,  Knight  of  Ellerslie, 
Maintainer  of  the  Liberty  of  Scotland ;  with  a  Preface 
containing  a  short  sum  of  the  History  of  his  Time,  12mo. 
Glasgow,  Pi'iuted  by  Archibald  M'Lean,  1766. 

The  History  of  the  Life  and  ■  Adventiu-es  and  Heroic 
Actions  of  the  Renowned  Sir  William  Wallace,  General 
and  Governor  of  Scotland,  etc.  By  Sir  Wilham  Hamilton. 
12mo.     Falkirk,  1785. 

The  History  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  and  Heroic 
Actions  of  the  Renowned  Sir  William  Wallace,  General 
and  Governor  of  Scotland,  etc.  By  William  Hamilton. 
12mo.     Air,  Printed  by  John  and  Peter  AVilson,  1793. 

A  Portrait  of  Wallace  given — differs  in  form  and  features  from  the  usual 
portraits— an  extra  edition,  same  date,  was  issued  for  "  J.  Duncan,  jun.. 
Bookseller,  Glasgow." 

With  tliese  and  succeedingEditions,  the  "  Life  of  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scot- 
land, a  Heroic  Poem  by  John  Harvey,  M.A.,"  is  appended.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  small  4to,  "  Edinburgh,  Printed  by  John  Calmach,  in  Warriston's 
Close,  opposite  to  the  Luckenbooths,  1729,"  and  anonymously  in  1769, 
Ijondon,  8vo,  entitled,  the  '  Bmciade,  an  Epic  Poem,  in  Six  Books." 

Tlie  History  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  and  Heroic 
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Actions  of  the  Renowned  Sir  William  Wallace,  General 
and  Governor  of  Scotland,  etc.  By  William  Hamilton. 
12mo.     Air,  Printed  by  John  and  Peter  Wilson,  1799. 

A  Portrait  similar  to  that  in  edition  1793. 

The  History  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  and  Heroic 
Actions  of  the  Renowned  Sir  William  Wallace,  General 
and  Governor  of  Scotland,  etc.  By  William  Hamilton. 
12mo.  Edinburgh,  Printed  for  J.  Fairbairn  and  Mun- 
dell,  Doig  and  Stevenson,  1807. 

Harvey's  Bruce  added. 

The  History  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  and  Heroic 
Actions  of  the  Renowned  Sir  William  Wallace,  General 
and  Governor  of  Scotland,  etc.  By  William  Hamilton. 
12mo.  Glasgow,  Printed  by  D.  M'Kenzie,  for  R.  Hutche- 
son,  10  Saltmarket,  1811. 

Usual  Portrait  given,  and  Harvey's  Bruce. 

The  History  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  and  Heroic 
Actions  of  the  Renowned  Sir  WilHam  Wallace,  General 
and  Governor  of  Scotland,  etc.  By  William  Hamilton. 
12mo.     Edinburgh,  Printed  for  J.  Dick,  142  High  Street, 

by  D.  Shaw,  Lawnraarket,  1816. 
With  a  rude  Viffnctto,  and  Harvey's  Bruce. 

The  History  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  and  Heroic 
Actions  of  the  Renowned  Sir  William  Wallace,  General 
and  Governor  of  Scotland,  etc.  By  William  Hamilton, 
12mo.  Edinburgh,  Printed  for  Ogle,  Allardice  and 
Thomson,  1819. 

Harvey's  Bruce  added. 

Wallace's  Invocation  to  Bruce.  By  Felicia  Hemans,  1819. 

A  Prize  Poem  of  300  lines.  For  notes  relating  to  tlic  circumstances  of  its 
production,  see  edition  of  the  author's  complete  works,  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1844. 

ITie  History  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  and  Heroic 
Actions  of  the  Renowned  Sir  William  Wallace,  General 
and  Governor  of  Scotland,  etc.  By  William  Hamilton. 
12rao.     Edinburgh,  Printed  by  J.  Ruthveu  &  Sons,  1821. 

Harvey's  Bruce  added. 
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The  Life  and  Heroic  Achievements  of  Sir  William 
Wallace,  the  Scottish  Patriot,  [Wm.  Hamilton],  12mo. 
Aberdeen,  Published  by  George  King,  1842. 

Harvey's  Bruce  added. 

The  Life  and  Heroic  Achievements  of  Sir  William 
Wallace,  the  Scottish  Patriot,  [Wm.  Hamilton],  24m o. 
Jedburgh,  Printed  by  Walter  Easton,  Abbey  Place,  1845. 

A  superior  Reprint,  with  an  Introduction  from  the  Perth  edition.  Hax- 
vey's  Bruce  added. 

Blind  Harry's  Acts  and  Deeds  of  the  Most  Famous  and 
Valiant  Champion,  Sir  William  Wallace,  Knight  of  Ellers- 
lie,  General  and  Governor  of  Scotland,  rendered  into 
modern  familiar  verse.  By  William  Hamilton,  etc.  Edin- 
burgh, 8vo,  pp.  80  [1857]. 


fart  Cljtrtr. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


VaUiados  Libris  tribus  opus  inchoatum.  [By  Patrick 
Panther,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  St 
Andrews.]     Edinburgh,  8vo,  1633. 

A  copy  in  Advocates'  Library.  "  A  fine  heroic  poem.  A  western  school- 
master has  completed  a  Latin  poem,  of  six  hooks,  to  which  he  has  likewise 
given  the  name  VaUiados;  but  these  falling  short  of  the  others'  spirit,  have 
never  yet  been  pubUshed." — Archdeacon  Nicolson,  in  liis  Scottish  His- 
torical Library,  8vo,  1702. 

Eelationes  qusedam  Arnaldi  Blair,  Monachi  de  Dum- 
fermeleni,  et  Cappellani,  D.  "V^' illelrai  Wallas  IVIilitis,  Cum 
Comment.  [With  Notes  and  Dissertations.  By  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald,  M.D.]  8vo.    Edinburgh,  1705. 

De  Gestis  Gulielmi  Vala;  Scotise  olim  Custodes,  collect- 
anea Varia.    [Andrew  Symson],  12mo.    Edinburgh,  1705. 

A  copy  in  Advocates'  Library. 

The  Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  Guardian  of  Scot- 
land.— The  Martial  Atchievements  of  the  Scots  Nation,  by 
Patrick  Abercromby;  2  vols,  folio.     Edinburgh,  printed 
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by  Robert  Freebairn,  and  to  be  had  at  his  shop  in  the 
ParUament  Close,  1711-15. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Sir  William  Wallace ;  with 
an  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Bannockbarn,  12mo.  Glas- 
gow, 1791. 

A  Chap-Book,  pp.  24.  Reprinted  by  J.  A  M.  Robertson,  Saltmarket, 
Glasgow,  1801. 

William  Wallace;  or,  a  Tale  of  the  Highland  Hero.  A 
Tale,  founded  on  historical  facts,  by  Henry  Siddons,  12mo. 
London,  1791. 

Wallace;  a  Tragedy,  8vo.     Edinburgh,  1799  [?]. 

Wallace;  a  Tragedy.  By  James  Graham,  (only  six 
copies  printed),  8vo.     Edinburgh,  1799. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Sir  William  Wallace, 
General  and  Governor  of  Scotland,  containing  a  particular 
account  of  his  most  remarkable  Battles  with  King  Edward 
(Longshanks);  and  of  his  mournful  Fate  at  London  after 
he  was  Ijetrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  English;  wherein 
he  was  put  to  Death,  and  his  Body  quartered,  and  sent  to 
different  Towns  in  Scotland.  With  an  account  of  the 
Battle  of  Bannockburn,  which  was  fought  June  24th, 
1314.  Glasgow:  Printed  by  J.  &  M.  Robertson,  Salt- 
market,  1801. 

First  portion  mcroly  a  reprint  of  tlje  Introduction,  by  Hamilton  of  GUbert- 
fleld,  to  his  edition  of  Wallaa',  1722. 

Wallace;  or  the  Vale  of  Ellerslie,  with  other  Poems. 
12mo.  [Anonymous],  Glasgow,  1802.  Second  edition, 
John  Finlay,  [with  three  steel  plates]  12mo.  Glasgow, 
1804.  Third  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  by  John 
Finlay,  12mo,  [also  plates].  Glasgow,  printed  by  and  for 
E,.  Chapman,  1817. 

Sir  William  Wallace  the  Patriot;  or,  Wallace,  an  his- 
torical Tragedy  [in  five  acts,  and  in  verse,  by  D.  Bain] 
12mo.     Edinburgh,  1806. 
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The  Shades  of  Sir  William  Wallace;  a  Poem,  12mo. 
Glasgow,  1807. 

Wallace;  ortheFight  of  Falkirk.  A  Metrical  Romance, 
f  anonymous,]  4to.  London,  1809,  Second  Edition,  by 
Miss  Holford,  8vo.     Loudon,  1810. 

^'e  prose  preface — rather  curious — in  First  Edition,  is  omitted  in  the 
Sesond. 

"  Written  in  nervous  and  harmonious  verse,  by  a  genius  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  describing  the  warlike  manners  and  deeds  of  ancient  times,  and  in 
mixing  the  rougher  qualities  of  the  veteran  leader  witli  the  supposed  tender, 
ness  of  a  lover,  and  is  a  poem  that  does  honour  to  its  author  and  to  the  sub- 
ject she  has  chosen." — Joanna  Baillie. 


.e='- 


The  Scottish  Chiefs.  By  Miss  Jane  Porter,  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1810. 

Often  Reprinted. 

"  Wallace,  or  the  Scottish  Chiefs,  which  through  a  rich  variety  of  inter- 
esting, imaginary  adventures,  conducts  a  cliaractcr  of  most  perfect  virtue 
and  heroism  to  an  atfeotmg  and  tragical  end — is  a  romance  deservedly 
popular." — Joanna  Baillie. 

Sir  William  Wallace ;  a  Fragment,  and  other  Poems,  by 
R.  P.  Gillies,  8vo.     London,  1813.     London,  4to,  1814, 

The  Heroic  Exploits  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  King 
Robert  Bruce ;  with  an  Account  of  Sir  John  Graham  and 
Lord  John  Stewart,  12mo.     Falkirk,  1815. 

The  Tragedy  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  brief  historical  account  of  the  Knight,  and  his 
exploits  for  the  Delivery  of  Scotland,  12mo.  Glasgow, 
[1815?] 

Album  Rerum  Scoticarum.     4to,  1818. 

A  manuscript  volume — originally  the  property  of  the  late  James  Duncan , 
jnn.,  bookseller  in  Glasgow,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Gabriel  Neil,  Esq., 
a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  knowledge  of  Scottish  antiquities.  It  con- 
tains  five  closely  written  pages  anent  Wallace,  in  an  ancient  style  of  pen- 
manship, in  colours,  l)y  Wilham  Motherwell,  the  poet,  and  a  "  Sang  in  Prais 
of  Schir  WUyam  Wallas,  Knyght  of  Elrisle,  Campioun  of  Scotland,"  whicli 
appeared  anonymously  in  the  Harp  of  Renfrewshire,  Paisley,  1819. 

The  History  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  Scots  Patriot, 
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18mo.       Falkirk,    printed   and   sold   by   T.    Johnston, 
1820. 

On  very  coarse  paper,  and  stitched  in  paper  covers,  pp.  144.  Reprinted, 
18mo,  Belfast,  1841. 

Wallace;  a  Historical  Tragedy,  in  five  acts,  by  C.  E. 
Walker,  Svo.     London,  John  Miller,  Fleet  Street,  1820. 

Reprinted,  12rao,  Baltimore,  1823. 

Joanna  Baillie  says,  in  her  Preface  to  Wallace,  1821,  "  There  is  a  Play  on 
the  life  of  our  hero,  from  the  pen  of  a  verj-  young  and  promising  dramatist, 
which  is  at  present  represented  with  success  on  the  stage  of  Covent  Garden." 

Wallace;  a  Tragedy.     By  Murdo  Young,  [1820?] 

William  Wallace— Metrical  Legends  of  Exalted  Charac- 
ters, by  Joanna  Baillie,  Svo.     London,  1821. 

A  beautiful  poem  in  the  manner  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  I\Iournful  Tragedy  of  the  Valiant  Knight,  Sir 
Wilham  Wallace,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  brief  historical 
account  of  his  Exploits,  etc.,  12mo.     Falkirk,  1822. 

W^allace,  the  Hero  of  Scotland,  a  Historical  Drama,  in 
three  acts,  by  W.  Barrymore,  12mo.  London,  1822. 
Svo  edit.  London,  1828. 

The  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of  Sir  William 
Wallace,  12mo.     Glasgow,  1822. 

A  Chaii-Rook,  pp.  24,  doubtless  published  many  years  before.  Reprintotl 
at  Edinburgh,  Paisley,  Falkirk,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Stirlmg.  No  dates. 

The  History  of  Sir  William  AYallace,  the  Renowned 
Scottish  Champion,  12rao.     Glasgow.     No  date. 

Another  Chap-Book,  often  reprinted  at  Paisley,  Dumfries.  No  dates,  and 
like  the  former,  varies  in  the  title. 

Life  of  Sir  William  AVallace  [Preface  dated  Brodick^, 
18mo.     Griffin  &  Co.,  Glasgow  [1825?] 

Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  of  Elderslie,  by  John 
Donald  Carrick,  Constable's  Miscellany,  ,2  vols.  18mo. 
Edinburgh,  1830.     Third  edition,  royal  8vo.     London, 

1840. 
The  most  interesting  Life  of  Wallace  yet  published. 
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Sir  William  Wallace. — Lives  of  the  Scottish  Worthies,  by 
P.  F.  Tytler,  3  vols.  18mo.  London,  1831.  Second 
edition,  London,  1845 

The  History  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  woodcuts,  24mo 
and  18mo.     Oliver  &  Boyd,  Edinburgh,  1836. 

A  superior  juvenile  work — excellently  written — waa  very  popular  for  many 
years  in  Scotland,  and  is  now  a  favourite  in  London,  having  been  hand- 
somely reprinted  by  Webb,  Millington  &  Company,  1852. 

Wallace;  an  historical  Tragedy,  in  five  acts,  8vo. 
London,  1837. 

Wallace,  the  Scottish  Patriot;  or,  Scotland  Delivered. 
A  Tragedy  in  five  acts  [verse],  by  John  Macpherson, 
8vo.     Glasgow,  1837. 

"A  specimen  of  a  series  of  National  Dramas,  founded  on  Scottish  history." 
— Prospectus. 

The  Life  and  Achievements  of  Sir  William  Wallace, 
Knight  of  EUerslie,  18mo.  Glasgow,  published  by  Wm. 
Inglis,  1839. 

A  Eeprint,  pp.  226,  with  additions,  of  the  Falkirk  1820  edition. 

Documents  Illustrative  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  his  Life 
and  Times,  4to.     Printed  for  the  Maitland  Club,  1841. 

A  valuable  contribution  and  collection  of  important  notices  respecting 
Wallace,  scattered  through  large  and  expensive  volumes,  Inaccessible  to 
the  general  reader. 

The  Parting  of  Sir  William  Wallace  and  his  Bride, 
and  other  Poems.  By  John  Kidd,  12mo.  Alloa :  James 
Lotliian,  1843. 

William  Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce,  12mo.     W.  &  R. 
Chambers,  Edinburgh,  1844. 
A  clever  Tract,  pp.  32. 

Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  Third  edition,  18mo, 
Woodcuts.     London  and  Glasgow,  Griffin  &  Co.,  1849. 

The  Preface  is  signed  J.  C,  probably  wiitten  by  Mr  Carrick,  who  says  in 
his  introduction  to  Life  of  Wallace,  1830,  that  he  had  written  a  "juvenile 
work,  Glasgow,  1825." 
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"Wallace,  tlie  Hero  of  Scotland,  A  Tale.  By  Gabriel 
Alexander.     Woodcuts,  rOyal  8vo,  London,  [1850?] 

One  of  the  thrilling  romances  of  the  London  press.  The  author  has 
read  Carrick's  work  diligently,  and  quotes  him  freely.  The  language  and 
execution  is  inferior  to  the  Scottish  Chiefs,  and  can  never  attain  the  popu- 
larity of  that  -work. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  the 
Liberator  of  Scotland.  By  George  Grant,  12mo.  Dub- 
lin, M'Glashan,  1849. 

Greatly  indebted  to  Carrick. 

Wallace  Lays — Miscellaneous  Poems,  Historical  and 
Descrij)tive.     By  W.  H.  Sadler,  18mo.     London,  1860. 

The  History  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  embellished  with 

numerous  wood  engravings,   12mo.      Edinburgh,  James 

Brydon, [1850?] 
A  juvenile  work.    Reprinted,  24mo,  Glasgow,  1858. 

Wallace;  or,  the  Days  of  Scotland's  Thraldom.  A 
Romance,  2  vols.,  8vo.     Edinburgh,  1852. 

Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  Scottish  Hero.  By 
George  Grant,  12mo.     Edinburgh,  [1852?] 

His  former  work  considerably  altered.  It  now  forms  the  groundwork  of 
the  Life  of  Wallace,  Murray  &  Son,  Glasgow,  1858. 

Traditions,  etc.,  respecting  Sir  WiUiam  Wallace,  col- 
lected chiefly  from  publications  of  a  recent  date.  [By 
Major-fteneral  Yuille] ,  8vo,  pp.  32.  Oliver  &  Boyd,  Edin- 
burgh, 1856. 

Wallace ;  a  Tragedy  in  five  acts,  [in  verse.  By  Robert 
Buchanan,  ]\I.A.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.]     8vo.     Glasgow,  1856. 

"  The  salient  points  in  Wallace's  career,  and  tlic  motives  which  prompted 
his  wonderful  devotion  to  his  country's  cause,  are  skilfully  brought  forward. 
A  stern  simplicity  of  style  and  qiiaintncss  in  e.\pres.sion,  characterise  the 
tragedy,  according  well  with  the  story  delineated;  and  by  an  artistic  group- 
ing of  well-conceived /Je/'ioncc  the  interest  of  the  plot  is  tliroughout  main- 
tained. Amid  the  ordhiary  scenes  we  meet  willi  many  passages  wliich 
show  that  the  unknown  author  is  a  master  of  language,  and  possessed  of  ex- 
quisite feeling  and  taste." — Glasgow  Courier. 
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The  Footsteps  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  [By  tlie  Rev. 
Peter  Sawers,  Free  Cliurch  I^Iause,  Gargunnock.]  Fools- 
cap 8vo,  pp.  64.     Glasgow,  1856. 

Scottish  Heroes  in  the  days  of  Wallace  and  Bruce. 
By  Rev.  A.  Low.     2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1856. 

Wallace  and  his  Times.  A  Prize  Essay,  which  gained 
the  Silver  Medal  given  by  "Sir  William  Wallace  Lodge  of 
Free  Gardeners,  Stirling,"  12mo,  pp.  16.  Edinburgh, 
1858. 

Wallace  and  his  Times.  By  James  Paterson,  12mo. 
Edinburgh,  1858. 

Lithographic  portrait  prefixed,  similar  in  featare  to  the  Cheltenham 
painting.  Mr  Paterson  adheres  closely  to  the  narrative  of  the  "  Minstrel  as 
hi8  groundwork." 

Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace ;  or,  Scotland  Five  Hundred 
Years  Ago,  foolscap  8vo.  Glasgow,  Thomas  Murray  & 
Son,  1858. 

Contains  portrait, — usual  features,  a  vignette  of  BamweUl  Monument, 
with  description  and  notices  of  kindred  coustractions ;  also,  an  Appendix 
containing  list  of  works  relating  to  Wallace. 
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